














You can 
turn this... 


Into 
beautiful 
quilts. 

like this! 


Quilting by Machine 
SHOWS you how! 


Examine Quilitng by Machine free for two 
weeks and learn to sew heirloom-quality 
quilts you'll be proud of. Over 450 color 
photographs guide you step-by-step and 
make quilting easy and fun, right on your 
own sewing machine! You'll learn how to 
gather materials, design quilts, then sew 
and display them. Clear, no-nonsense 
text explains all the details in this hand- 
some, hardbound, 8%” x 11” volume. 


No-Risk Welcome to 
the Singer® Sewing 
Reference Library” 


Inspect Quilting by Machine FREE for two 
weeks, Try some techniques. Buy the 
book only if you’re completely satisfied. 
When you do, you'll get to examine other 
instructive Singer® Sewing Reference 
Library® volumes every 6 to 8 weeks; 
titles like Timesaving Sewing, Sewing for 
the Home, Sewing for Children and more. 
Try each book free and keep only the 
ones you want. 


FREE GIFT! 


This specially selected surprise will help you 
quilt even better! Yours to keep just for examin- 
ing Quilting by Machine. 


FREE 2-Week 
Examination Offer 











SEND NO 
MONEY NOW! 


COMPLETE AND RETURN THE — 


ATTACHED REPLY CARD TODAY! 
If it's gone, use this mail-in 
certificate. 





Please send me Quilting by Machine to try FREE for two weeks. 
There's no risk — | will pay just $13.95 plus shipping and handling only 
if | keep the book. TheFreeGiftis mine to keep. If | keep Quilting 
by Machine my subscription to the library will be entered as de- 
scribed above. 


Name 

Address 

City CS tate Zipp 
Phone ( ) 


Signature 
All orders must be signed. 


Complete this certificate and mail to: 


Singer® Sewing Reference Library® 
Cy DeCosse Incorporated 

5900 Green Oak Drive 

P.O. Box 3040 

Minnetonka, MN 55343 


Allorders subject to acceptance. In the event of materials or labor cost 
increases, the price of future volumes is subject to change. 
€ Cy DeCosse Incorporated 1990 
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On the cover: Deep pleats convert 
8 yds. of fabric fo a natty Kilt. Above, the 
Stewarts wear their clan’s tarfans. See 
p. 54, [Cover phofo by Yvonne Taylor} 
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Blueprinting 
chemical worries 
I eagerly read “Sunprinting for 
Quiltmakers” (Threads, No. 32, p. 48) and 
mentally started to design uses for the 
technique. Having a three-year-old 
daughter and living in a small 
apartment, I began to hesitate about using 
the process when I read the warnings 
about the chemicals requiring rubber 
gloves, ventilation, and avoidance of 
eating areas, children, and pets. But as I 
read, I also began to question the value 
of the finished product in the light of our 
increased awareness of our fragile 
environment. Carol Adleman’s sentence, 
“In these small quantities the chemical 
solutions should not harm septic 
systems,” highlights the 
shortsightedness of those who are 
concerned that their own property not 
be damaged but don’t question where the 
diluted chemicals ultimately go. 
Remember when people used to pour 
paint into the gutter because running 
water would take it away, somewhere 
else? There are many community 
organizations that will properly dispose 
of harsh household and other 
chemicals. I wish the article had 
mentioned this option. 

—Susan Barth, Larkspur, CA 


Kitchener stitches 

I like the idea of the new Basics 
column (Threads, No. 32, p. 8). When I 
first learned to kitchner, my teacher 
gave me a mantra to say, to help 
remember where you are in the 
process. Holding the two needles of 
stitches parallel to each other, wrong 
sides together, yarn threaded through 
embroidery needle, begin with the first 
stitch on the front needle and say: “As if 
to knit and take it off,” then the second 
stitch: “As if to purl and leave it on.” 
Then do two stitches from the back 
needles: “As if to purl and take it off,” 
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then: “As if to knit and leave it on.” 
Repeat two stitches from the front, two 
from the back, and so on. If you make a 
mistake in direction, you'll see it 
right away. 
Sally Campbell, 
Cold Spring Harbor, NY 


Some additional background on the 
Kitchener stitch (note spelling), named 
for Lord Kitchener, Secretary of War for 
Great Britain at the outbreak of WWI: 
Horatio Herbert Kitchener (1850-1916) 
was a brilliant military leader, an 
organizational genius, and a 
tremendously popular figure. Even a child 
as young as I was had heard of Lord 
Kitchener and of the Kitchener stitch, 
used to weave together the tips of socks 
and mittens, which everyone knitted for 
soldiers and sailors in that war. 

—Alice Benamin, Highlands, NC 


Erratum: In the drawing for the 
Kitchener stitch in issue No. 32, the green 
arrow was inadvertently misplaced. The 
correct version is below: 





Sample Day blues; 
mail orders, too 
A word to Lucia Karge (Threads, No. 32, 
p. 106): As a crocheter and former 
assistant buyer at Henri Bendel’s, I can 
tell you it’s sad but true: Crocheted 
sweaters don’t sell, but hats do! 

You don’t have to live in a rural 
community to be a mail-order shopper. I 
live in New York City and in the past 
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ten years, all the craft stores and 
most of the yarn stores have 
disappeared. The survivors have to charge 
inflated prices to pay the New York 
rents. Many of the mail-order sources give 
friendly, personalized service. To a 
harried New Yorker, that’s quite a 
refreshing treat. 

—Susan Sinisi, Roosevelt Island, NY 


Addicts, no way 
Good letter from Mary Oventile 
(Threads, No. 32, p. 4). She didn’t like the 
Humor section equating sewing with 
drug addiction and neither did I. I love to 
knit and resent my passion for it being 
linked with addiction. Do other creative 
people link their work with addiction? I 
think not. Perhaps when people— 
especially women—who work with 
crafts like knitting and sewing take their 
work more seriously and without guilt, 
others will too. They will have the respect 
they truly deserve. 

—Patti Fiorito, Seattle, WA 


Thanks for the memories 
Thank you for putting in the beautiful 
article on Czechoslovakian folk aprons 
(Threads, No. 32, p. 74). My great- 
grandmother came from Hierschberg, 
Bohemia, north of Prague. She came to 
Iowa in 1837. 

—Thelma Kerkman, Kansas City, MO 


I really enjoyed “The Theatre of 
Fashion” (Threads, No. 31, p. 82) and 
Roberta Carr’s “Half-Scale Mannequins” 
in the same issue. They brought back 
memories of the wonderful fashion 
dolls we had in the 1940s and ’50s: the 
simpler Madame Alexander dolls and 
other straight-legged dolls, and the 
beautiful Nancy Ann Storybook dolls. It 
would be a thrill to have an article on 
some of those dolls, if it’s not too 
far afield. 

—Lynn Roman, Austin, TX => 
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Amid the lush hues of today’s 
fashion landscape are colors 
<= ea” notofmans invention. The 
*« pigments of natures imagi- 
nation. Pure and brilliant. Captured in 
thread by Coats & Clark. None are more 


beautiful. Or more in demand. Because when youre the biggest name 
And we offer something more than _ in the sewing business, you have to keep 
the garden variety of thread—Dual Duty up appearances. 


heads, pecialowerock seningtheass, COATS & CLARK 


and 100% Cotton threads. 30Patewood Plaza, Greenville, SC 29615 
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Wants full-scale 
mannequin talk 
I was disappointed to find the article. 
about half-scale mannequins. Please tell 
us about working with full-scale dress 
forms. What kinds are available and from 
whom? What are the advantages of 
them, and what does a novice need to 
know in purchasing one? 

—Donice Horton, Anchorage, AK 


Designers don’t always 
get ut right 
I was intrigued by “Socks That Fit” 
(Threads, No. 31, p. 46). It’s encouraging 
to see that even the best designers have 
to fiddle and fool with a pattern or design 
before it suits. I wonder how many 
novices assume that designers simply sit 
down and come up with a beautiful 
piece of work without ripping, head 
scratching, and even throwing it across 
the room and walking away for a while. I 
always like to hear the “behind the 
scenes” story. It lets us know that a 
person isn’t inept if something doesn’t 
turn out right the first time. 

—Joan Hamer, York, PA 


Wants sweater pattern 


Where can I get patterns for Nancy 
Marchant’s sweaters (Threads, No. 31, 
p. 56)? They are really so beautiful. 

—M. Grotevart 


Nancy Marchant replies: You can order 
the back issue (Feb. 1990) of the 
magazine with the pattern for the 
Fishes and Trees garments—in Dutch, 
unfortunately—by writing to Ariadne 
(Postbus 2252, 3500 HD Utrecht, The 
Netherlands). The cost is approximately 
$6. The other issues are no longer 
available, but Arradne owns the world- 
wide rights. 


Let the dyer beware 

I want to share my experience with 

Dyeing to Please (Threads, No. 28, p. 10). 

My mohair coat came back half its 

original size, and the wrong color, too. 
~Karen Cooper, Oakland, CA 


Bob Reames replies: There is no way 
we can guarantee everything we redye 
because so many things can go wrong 
with previously dyed garments (we expect 








five failures in 100 cases). That’s why 

we have customers read and sign a waiver 
accepting the risk. We know we provide 

a service that many people want, and that 
many have been very satisfied with, but 
they must understand that this isn’t 

the same thing as a guaranteed dry- 
cleaner job. We simply can’t exist by 
those rules. 


Metric isn’t odd 
In Notes (Threads, No. 32, p. 20), you 
refer to the metric measurements on the 
Viking 1100’s needleplate as “odd.” In 
my opinion it is odd that in this day and 
age the metric system is still considered 
a strange phenomenon in the USA. Don’t 
you think it’s time to join the rest of 
the world and get a better shot at 
becoming competitive again? 

—Toni Brizee, Kennett Square, PA 


We welcome your comments, 

criticisms, advice, and ideas. Your letters 
may be edited for brevity and clarity. 
Please write to us at Threads Letters, 

63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 
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The Busy Woman's Fitting Book 
Regular Price: $9.95 + $2.00 (shipping) 


Now Only $7.95 + $2.00 (shipping) 


(Offer valid Jan. 1, 1991—Mar. 31, 1991) 


The Busy Woman's 
Fitting Book 

by Nancy Zieman 

with Robbie Fanning 

Simplify pattern fitting! Correct 
the common challenges of al- 

tering blouses, tops, dresses, and 

blazers (slacks not included) 
using pivot and slide alteration 
techniques at those hard to fit 
areas. Softcover. 124 pages. 


Order Item #BWF-100TH 


To Order: Call 1-800-765-0690* 


Sat. 


| LJ Check 
| LI Visa 


Signature 


| Name 
Street Address 
Apt. # 

City 


| Mie s Notions, Dept. aa. P. O. Box 683, 
| Beaver Dam, WI 53916-0683 


| Please send me a copy of The Busy Woman's Fitting Book. 
| Enclosed is payment: $7.95 + $2.00 (shipping) = $9.95. 

| {_] Yes, send a Nancy's Notions Catalog! 

[| Money Order Sorry, No C.O.D. 

[_] Master Card 


| rates Date Required for all charge orders 


Hours: Mon. - Fri. 7:00 a.m.—9:00 p.m. (CT) 


8:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. (CT) 


Closed Sundays & Holidays; Credit Card Orders Only 


= Discover Card 


[LIT] 


*You don't have the 1991 Nancy's Notions Catalog? Order your FREE copy Toll-Free. Call 1-800-765-0690! 


If you are a sewing educator or own a Sewing related business, send details. 
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LABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 





WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 
TEL: 213 234-8221 


FAX: 213 234-8215 
OR WRITE TO: 


al PHal 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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rug hobbyists . . . 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! 






~ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you've never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
... in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
es, en ee ee Eee 


February/March 1991 


For those 
unique projects: 


e Metallic threads and yarns 
Kanagawa Silk Ribbon 
Silk Sewing & Embroidery 
threads 

The Original Wooly Nylon 


& Much more! 


So ae aaa, 


Rush $2.50 for samples & catalog to: 


“The Pantograms | 
Monogrammer 
Made It Easy!” 


1. Can Anyone create quality 
monograms at home? 
If you like to sew... . just follow 
Pantograms’ easy instructions 
and you'll produce commerciai 
work sooner than you think. 
Using the Pantograms Embroi- 
dery Machine, you guide a sty- 
lus through an engraved tem- 
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The Pantograms Home Mono- 
gramming Studio is delivered to 
your door as a complete ready-to- 
go package. Just plug it in | No 
franchise. No fees. No royalties. No 
hidden costs. 

Systems start at only $3,995.00 


plate which moves an embroi- 4. How do i set up my own 6. 


dery hoop under the needle. It's 
all as easy as tracing a line! 


business? 

With the Pantograms Operation 
and Sales Manual you'll have a 
complete handbook of business 
and marketing materials includ- 
ing a bookkeeping system, sta- 
tionery, promotional materials 
and a merchandising package 
that will heip you advertise your 
monogramming service in the re- 


2. How much money can | 
make? 
Pantograms’ market research 
has shown that a practiced 
monogrammer can average 10 
monograms per hour. At a whole- 
sale price of $3.25 each with 10 
retai! customers you can make tail store. So, starting your own 
$325 a week for just 10 hours home business is easier than 
work. you think! 


ASK ABOUT OUR COMPUTERIZED MACHINES 








YLI Corporation 


P.O. Box 109 
Provo, Utah 84603-0109 
800- 854-1932 
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farted a Home Mon 
, Business ¥ inet 


3. How much will it cost? 5. 


Panto 


Manufacturing Logis Inc 


I 
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How easy is it to mono- 
gram? 

Any home sewer can monogram 
with the Pantograms machine. A 
one-day course is available for 
successfully operating a mono- 
gramming business, at no extra 
charge! 


How do I get started? 
CALL TODAY for a free video 
tape demonstrating the Panto- 
gram Monogramming Machine 
in use. 


1-800-872-1555 


(813) 839-5697 
CALL NOW 





6814 S. MacDill Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33611 


= Fitting 


Welcome to our first 
installment of Fitting We’ve 
received an amazing variety 
of questions, along with some 
problem-solving weas. Do 
keep your questions and 
solutions coming. And by all 
means, of you think you have a 
better answer than one we've 
gwen here, write and tell us. 
Send your fitting questions, 
comments, and solutions to 
Threads FIT, 63 S. Main St, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 


Sleeves that bind 


I’ve been sewing my own 
clothes for 50 years, I’ve used 
mega yards of 1-in. 
gingham, and I am still 
defeated when I raise my 
arms in a garment with set-in 
sleeves. Everything fits fine 
as tong as I stand or sit. But 
when I drive or eat, the 
sleeves always bind across the 
back. Raising the armhole 
and shoulder does not work. 
—Claire Dolliver, 
Sarasota, FL | 
Margaret Komives replies: 
First of all, gingham basics and 
home drafts are cut with only 
minimal ease 
and must be enlarged 
considerably when converted to 
garments. Depending on the 
type of garment, the ease 
allowed across the back, 
armscye-to-armscye 4 in. below 
the neck, can be 2 in. to 4 in. 
I’ve often found, however, that 
the real problem lies in a 
sleeve that is cut so narrow that 
it simply cannot span the 
upper arm. Try on your bodice 
before you cut your sleeve, 
and measure around your upper 
arm about 5 in. down from 
the shoulder point, from bodice 
seamline to bodice seamline, 
to see how much sleeve you'll 
need to go around. (Patterns 
can vary greatly in this area; a 
size 12 “fitted” may measure 
9% in. while one termed “loose 
fitting” may measure 8’ in.) 
You need a minimum of 174 in. 
ease. Slash the sleeve up the 
center and spread to correct the 
width, then take a crosswise 
tuck to return the armscye to its 
original size. There’s usually 
plenty of length in the sleeve 


% 


4. Slash and spread to 
widen ee 








2. Tuck ouf equal 
amount fo 
return armscye | 
fo original length. — | 


cap to allow this adjustment, 
as shown above. 

Another option is to round 
off the back armscye curve of 
both sleeve and bodice 
(below). Designer Charles 
Kleibacker pin-fits the 





underarm: He sits next to the 
fittee while she extends her 


arm and rests her hand on his 
head. The underarm seam of 

a fitted garment should be 1 in. 
below the armpit, that of a 
jacket 1’A in. below. Kleibacker 


| also works with bias bodice 


and sleeves, which provide 
stretch to the garment. If you 
use straight grain, be sure to cut 
the garment on the 

lengthwise grain. You'll have the 
more stretchy crosswise grain 
going across the sleeve. Also, 
twills have more give than 

plain weaves. 

A caution: Any change you 
make in the sleeve must also be 
made in the armscye. If you 
slash the sleeve vertically for a 
heavy arm and simply add to 
the bodice width at the 


| underarm for fullness, you'll 





change the curves so that the 
sleeve ends up twisting when 
you try to join the seams. If you 
pivot to gain width in the 

back, you must do so for the 
front as well, because pivoting 
lengthens the underarm seam. 
But you may not want the 

extra fullness in front. That’s 
why I prefer to take the 
compensating tuck in the sleeve 
as shown. 

Sew the underarm seams 
before inserting the sleeve. This 
is true for raglans as well as 
set-in sleeves. Doing the cap 
before the underarm can 
result in pulling unless the cap 
is very shallow. 

Sometimes we have to 
compromise a little one way 
way for appearance and a 
little the other way for comfort. 


Big on top 


small on the bottom 


I’m a rather novice sewer 
and my problem is that I’m two 
completely different sizes: 18 
to 20 1 waist and top, and 12 
in hips and legs. I hope you 
can find ideas on how to hide 
my tummy. 
—Bette Byers, Oakland, CA 
Dee DuMont replies: Big 
size differences between top and 
bottom do make for big fitting 
headaches, but there are 
remedies. When choosing 
fashions to sew, select separates. 
The stylish new look of a long 
tunic (or sweater) over tapered 
pants would show off those 
slim legs. Consider garments 
that avoid fitted waistlines— 
jumpers and dropped waist 
dresses, for example. 
Sometimes the waistline 
measurement indicates a size 
18 to 20 pattern but the rest 
of you really doesn’t warrant 
such a large size. When 
buying patterns that cover both 
the top and the bottom, 
select the pattern size for the 
bust (and upper torso) area, 
and alter for the waist and 
hips, since those are much 
simpler pattern adjustments. 
Assuming your waist— 
particularly the tummy-—is 
large in relation to the hip and 
leg, let’s alter pants. If you 
don’t want to change the 
hipline, increase the waist by 


















Slash to—buft 
not through— 
hip and 
spread to 
add to woist. 


making a diagonal slash from 


| the waist seam down to the 


hip area and spreading the 
pattern at the waist, as shown 
above. This can be done on both 
the front and back pattern 
pieces, or only in the front if the 
problem is primarily in the 
abdominal area. 

In addition to a waist 
increase, a full tummy can also 
require an increase in the 
length of the center front seam 
of the pants to allow the 
garment to fit to the waist. To 
find your length from the 
inseam to the waist, tie a 
washer or other weight in 
the middle of a yard of string. 
Put the string between your 
legs, placing the washer at the 
inseam point of the crotch. 
Gently pull both ends of the 
string up to your waistline. 
Mark the string where it 
crosses the waistline, front 
and back. Remove the string 
and measure. Usually the 
back is longer, but a full 
tummy and a flat fanny can 
reverse this ratio. 

Make a slash on the pattern 
from the center front to—but 
not through—the side seam, 
beginning above the curve of the 
center front seam. Then 
spread the pattern until it 
matches your measurement, 
as shown below. > 









Slash fo—but not 
through— hip and 
spread to lengthen 
crofch seam. — 
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Formerly an exclusive service for dressmakers only. Now home 
Sewers can also save 20% on the latest in natural fiber fabrics. 


Natural Fiber Fabric Club 


Dept. TH 4, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10175 









= ill Thie BASICS 





Only pure silk, pure wool,pure cotton, | An inttial portfolio consisting of huge 
pure linen,etc. ‘No synthetics ever. (9 sq. in. each) swatches of the 24 ba- 
All at a saving of at least. 20%. sic fabrics we always stock. These 

fabrics are essential to the smart 
woman's wardrobe. Includes cotton 
Sateen, wool gabardine, silk crepe de 
chine, silk broadcloth etc. etc. Each 
basic fabric ts available in a lovely 
range of colors. All at a saving of at 
least 20 7o. 


Selections of huge (9 sq. in. bach unscheduled Specials 
swatches for fall, winter, spring and 
summer. ..That's 4 selections a year Unscheduled mailings of natural fiber 
Each consists of the latest fashion fabrics at unbeltevable savings. For 
fabrics from the four corners of the example; a recent offer included +o 


lobe. All | Cat lent , wide 100% virgin wool challis (regular 
| eee aa ae retail value #10.00yd) at only $4.00 cost 


to our members; another recent offer 
Hand | book & was 45" wide 1007 pure silk shantung 
Sewing Hids (regular retail value $1S:00yd)at only 


$5.60 cost to our members. 
As haem OT 


Please enroll me for one year in the 
Our illustrated sewing aids "ihe F 
is a complete guide for all your needs Natural Fiber Fabr Wu Club 
in sewing aids, tailoring aids,scissors, Dept. TH 4, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10175 
linings, interfacings, patterns,etc,etc. | []#iousa. [] $20 canada [_] $30 Elsewhere 
Also our collection of natural buttons ([] Check Enclosed (us. Funcs) 











All at a saving of at least 20%. ae tigreddear Exp. Date 
PPC PE PEC PRE PR OR ORS “4g [] visa Exp-Date____} 
l 
© GUARANTEED | | 
€ ‘We guarantee members a saving of f : Address | 
) at least 20% from the manufactur- FL i 
.) er's recommended retail price on tT | ity | 
all ttems we sell."No exceptions!!! \) | State Zip | 
<P PSPS PSPS PR ORION ING ! 








= Fitting 


You can use this procedure 
to reduce excess fullness by 
overlapping rather than 
spreading the pattern. 


Narrow back, 

Full bust 

My back and shoulders are 

too narrow for a size 8, but my 
bust is too big. I’ve been told 

to buy a larger pattern and 
take in everything but the 
bust, but this 1s more trouble 
than enlarging the bust. If 

the pattern has darts, I can 
enlarge them, but what about 
tailored jackets? I've only 
succeeded on jackets with a 
seam running through the bust 
all the way to the shoulder 
(not a princess line), but that 
limits my choices. 

—Julia Royster, Raleigh, NC 
Dee DuMont replies: From a 
visual standpoint, you may 
want to build out the 
shoulder just a bit and use a 
shoulder pad to assist in the 
fitting. This can create a 
pleasing, triangular 
silhouette that diminishes an 
excessively busty 
appearance, and is especially 
effective in jackets. 

Generally, when your 
bustline is full in relation to 
your frame, purchase a 
smaller pattern and alter just for 
the bust. It is more likely that 
the neck, shoulders, and back 
will have a pleasing fit than if 
you selected a larger size. 

To do an accurate bust 
alteration, you need to locate 
your bust point, where you'll 
need added fullness: Work on 
the dominant (larger) side of 
your body and take the following 
four measurements from the 
visual center of the bust to 1, the 
shoulder intersection with a 
jewel neckline; 2, the center 
front on a jewel neckline; 3, 
the opposite bust; and 4, the 
center front at the waistline. 
Transfer as many of these 
measurements as possible to 
the bodice pattern, drawing 
lines or arcs as needed. 
Normally 1 and 3 are the 
easiest to locate. The lines cross 
near your bust point. Or 
approximate by holding the 
pattern up to your body, 
aligning center front and the 
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— Front 
| 










_ To enlarge 

_ bust, slash wal 

| to—but not 
through— 
front and 


| spread. 


Bust 7 
point 


<-| 3 





For untitted 
jackef, 
continue 
fullness 

to hemline. 


For fitted 
—woist, 
swing side 
‘piece in 
fo meet 
center 
‘piece. | 


neckline, and mark the 
center of the bust area. 

A simple bust alteration 
that can be spread (or 
overlapped) is a modified T- 
cut. Beginning at the waistline 
hem of the blouse front 
pattern piece, draw a line 
parallel with the center front 
(or grainline) going directly to 
the bust point. Continue the 
line from the bust point up to 
the shoulder area, going to— 
but not through—the shoulder 
seam. Draw a lateral line from 
the bust point to—but not 
through—the side seam, 
perpendicular to the first line. 
Cut and spread the pattern as 
required for each side (the 
pattern piece is actually only 
half the front). 

What happens next 
depends on the cut of the 
garment. For an unfitted 
blouse or jacket, continue the 


added fullness to the hemline 
by positioning the side pattern 
section parallel to the center 
front section, left. For a more 
fitted waist, swing the side 
section in at the hem, 
maintaining the increase at 
the fullest part of the bust. 

To narrow the back, 
prepare a modified T-slash as 
discussed above, but this time 
the lateral slash will go to—but 
not through—the intersection 
of the side seam and the 
armscye line. Instead of 
spreading, overlap the pattern as 


— shown below. 


i 


Z lrue. 
Sz. “9 






| To narrow 
back, Fslash 
and overlap. 


| a 


To reduce the shoulder 
length, construct an L-shaped 
line beginning in the center 


| of the shoulder line on the 


back (or to one side of the 


| | 
To narrow 
| shoulder, | 


| Tslash i “ 
| and overlap. 





dart if there is one) and going 
down the back parallel with 
the grain (or center back). 
Construct a perpendicular 
line to—but not through—the 
armscye seam about halfway 
between the shoulder and the 
underarm as shown at 
bottom left. Cut from the top 
down, and overlap the piece 
at the shoulder seam the 
amount it needs to be 
reduced. Then true the 
shoulder line. The front 
shoulder seam will require a 
similar alteration to ensure 
that front and back seams are 
of equal length. 


Drafting pants for 

a perfect fit 

Here’s my solution to 

“creating a pair of pants I can 
actually sit in and stand in 
and they’re not harem pants.” I 
tried every master-pant alter- 
to-fit-you pattern on the 


- market and have lots of 


pieces of fabric fit only for 
quilts. Fix one thing, throw 
something else off. Then I went 
to Hong Kong and ordered 
three pairs of wool pants. The 
tailors took 26 
measurements and the next 
day I had beautifully fitting 
pants. So it’s possible. I went 
home and studied them and 
I saw radical differences 
compared to a Vogue pant. 
About that time I found 
Donald H. McCunn’s How to 
Make Sewing Patterns (see 
Books, p. 88 of this issue). I 
began as if I were using a 
textbook, and made a skirt that 
actually fit perfectly. Truly 
amazing. On to the pants. 
Again success. The Key is to 
start with your own 
measurements and create 
the pattern from scratch. It 
takes some study, but the 
success is worth the effort. 
—~Misty Potter, 
San Francisco, CA 


About the Fitting people: 
Margaret Komives teaches 
sewing and tailoring at the 
Milwaukee Area Technical 
College. Dee DuMont, a 
seamstress and clothing 
designer, lives on 
Bainbridge Island, WA. 
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MOHAIR COUNCIL 


Over 100 solid 
and mixture shades. 
Available on cones 
or balls for weaving 
or knitting. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
AR 
Berroco, Inc., PO. Box 367, Dept TH-94 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 (508) 278-2527 


BEILOCO 





NATIONAL 
SURFACE DESIGN 
CONFERENCE 


July 11-14, 1991 
Seattle 


SPEAKERS 
EXHIBITIONS 
EVENTS 


Write 
Diana Nielsen 
Conference Manager 
U.W. Extension GH-22 
Seattle, WA 98195 
206/543-0888 
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In aconsumer magazine test, Palmolive” 
Dishwashing Liquid rated higher than 
Woolite” in overall cleaning of hand 
washables. And at less than half the cost 
of Woolite® the hands-down choice is 
Palmolive! For more information... 


Call 


1-800-288-1630 


Ext. 120 


..and receive your FREE 
HAND WASHABLES BONUS PAK 
(Limit one per household) | 
featuring our: = 
e Hand Washables Guide , 
¢ Palmolive Dishwashing 
Liquid Sample 
e Savings Coupon 
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OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $9 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back. 


Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
—- finest, most beautiful yarns 
= right in the comfort of your 
==, own home. If you aren't 
convinced you love them, 
send them back and we'll 
refund your money. 


If you love them you'll still 
» get your money back because 
we credit the $9 to your first 
‘ order for $50 or more. 


= Over 10,000 satisfied Cotton 
Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and work- 
ability of these yarns— 
many available only from 
Cotton Clouds. As you page 
through our catalog you'll 
find yarns, looms, needles, 
books, patterns, videos, and 
all BOND accessories—each 
pre-tested to guarantee you 
the ultimate fabric expe- 

* rience. And of course you'll 

. find, in a convenient pouch 
“x. at the back, the actual 

samples of all the yarns we 
supply on cones and skeins. 
Over 450. 

> Hurry, order your samples 
and catalog today. 


ORDER FORM 
ny | 


<a Please send me 


=~ 


16-page catalog and 


“ee more than 450 yarn samples | 


immediately for $9 plus 
| postage and handling of $1.50. 


C) check enclosed. 


SS 
re coe 
=, | O bill my credit card 
Teorey Card # 


of 


—_ IC knit [weave 
uae Clerochet © 


Mail to: Cotton Clouds 

Rt. 2, Desert Hills, #16 
Safford, AZ 85546 1H 0291 
Or call 

me, | 1-800-322-7888 


In Arizona call 


= 
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= Questions : | 


Organizing your 
magazine collection 
Help! My collection of fashion and craft 
magazines is starting to edge out my 
fabric collection, and something’s got to 
give. Anybody have any clever ideas? 
—Mary Wells, Chicago, IL 
Jann Jasper replies: The only reason 
to save an article, picture, or clipping 
from a magazine is so you can quickly 
find it again when you need it, and the 
only way to do that is to have your 
collection in some order. If you don’t 
really have many clippings, store them 
by subject in a file. Have only a few 
magazines you save? Keep them in 
chronological order, and use what I call 
an “annotated table of contents” to help 
you find articles. Annotating is a way to 
personalize the contents page by adding 
notes about what’s of most interest to you. 
You can even tape a sheet of paper to 
the inside front cover and make your own 
index of interesting items. 

If you’ve got more than a couple of 
dozen issues, consider using cross- 
reference notes: On a piece of paper, note 
each article’s main points, the issue, and 
the page, then file this note under the 
appropriate subject in an accordian folder. 

If you're willing to tear up your 
magazines and save only the “good stuff,” 
you can really save space and time. Get 
into the habit of reading magazines with 
pen and scissors in hand. Underline 
and make margin notes as you read; years 
later, you won't have to reread the 
entire article to figure out why you saved 
it. Clip worthy items promptly, so you 
don’t have to read through the whole 
magazine twice. 

Now sort your pile of clipped, annotated 
articles according to categories that you'll 
think to look in when you need them 
later. For example, filing a book review by 
subject instead of by title may be most 
logical. When you decide on a category, write 
it in an upper corner. Labeling makes it 
faster to refile in the future. 

If an article has more than one topic, 
or there’s something good on the back, 
photocopy it and file it in two places, or 
make a cross-reference note: The article is 
filed under its main category, but a note 
about the secondary subject, and where to 
find it, is filed under that heading. 

Eventually you may get so selective 
that you can scan a contents page for 
interesting articles, tear them out, and 
throw away the rest of the magazine 
without wasting any more time or 
space on it. 
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Adding a lining 
I'd lke to add a lining to an unlined, 
multi-sized jacket pattern. Do I need to 
choose a different size than I usually 
would because of the addition? What’s the 
best way to create a pattern for the lining ? 
—Grace Weinstein, Los Angeles, CA 
Linda Wakefield replies: You shouldn't 
have to alter a garment you're going to line 
with a typical lining fabric. Jackets and 
coats are already cut with enough wearing 
ease to fit over other clothes, and another 
lightweight layer will make little difference. 

I cut linings using the same pattern 
pieces that I use to cut the garment. If the 
garment has facings, I first subtract the 
facing shape from the pattern pieces that are 
faced. I trace these body pieces onto 
pattern tissue, then overlay the facing 
patterns and transfer their stitching lines. 
Then I add a seam allowance to the 
transferred lines to make the lining patterns. 
For garments without facings, I line to the 
edge, sometimes with a piping to keep the 
lining out of sight; I cut these linings from 
the garment pieces without adjustments. 
Linings do need to be slightly larger than the 
garments they line so they won't pull or 
distort the outer fabric. I add the necessary 
ease by cutting all my linings about ‘4 in. 
outside the garment cutting line all around. 

I also add a center back pleat to all my 
linings. It’s easy to do, especially if the back 
is cut on the fold. I shift the pattern fold 
line about 1 in. inside the fabric fold. After 
cutting out the back I press the fold into a 
crease, then stitch the pleat closed for about 
14 in. at the neckline and hem, and 
about * in. just above the waistline, then 
press the pleat to one side. If the pattern 
includes any darts in the body, I stitch them 
closed only at the widest parts, and press 
them into pleats or tucks in the lining. 

I don’t trim body or sleeve lining 
hems shorter than the garment hems, 
since I like plenty of ease at the 
hemline fold. I machine stitch the 
completed lining to the completed 
garment on all sides except the hem, then 
let the whole thing hang overnight 
before catching the lining hem by hand. 


Readers want to know 


If you can help with the following, please 
write to Threads at the address at right. 


I’m traveling to the west coast of 

Ireland in June 1991 and I want to locate 
weavers, weaving centers, yarn 

suppliers, and other weaving-related 








resources while I’m there. I’d love to 
hear from anyone who knows the area 
and has suggestions. Thanks! 

—Annoel Krider, Lake Placid, NY 


Can anyone tell me about construction 
techniques for ballet tutus? I’ve 
volunteered to help make costumes for 
my daughter’s ballet recital in June, and I 
want them to be authentic. 

~Sue Hostetler, Thousand Oaks, CA 
(We are planning an article on 
professional tutu making, but the skills 
and labor involved seem prohibitive for 
children’s costumes. Anyone have a good 
intermediate method?) 


Readers reply 





Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Sock Knitter Update 

Kerry Bogen at Harmony Knitters (RFD 
1, Box 1650, Harmony, ME 04942, 207- 
683-2034) reports that the sale of his 
company to a Bolivian buyer has fallen 
through, and that they are seeking an 
American buyer. In the meantime, they 
are producing a small number of new 
sock knitting machines (retailing around 
$500 apiece) in response to requests, 
mostly from Threads readers. 


Underwires uncovered 

Several readers have written to inform 
us of sources for bra underwires. Sew 
Sassy Lingerie (815 Cornelia Drive, 
Huntsville, AL 35802, 205-883-1209) sells 
both the wires (in sizes from 32 to 40) 
and pre-made channeling in black and 
white. Their catalog with swatches is 

$2, refundable with purchase, and it 
covers most lingerie materials, from 
patterns and fabric to notions and 
hardware. Logan Kits (Route 3, Box 

380, Double Springs, AL 35553, 205-486- 
7732) sells the wires (sized by cup size) 
along with kits for lingerie, and fabric 
including jersey, interlock, and 
sweatshirt knits. Their brochure is $1. 
About the answer people: Jann Jasper 
is a professional organizer and frequent 
Threads contributor in New York City. 
linda Wakefield is a designer in 

Los Angeles. 


Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
PO Box 5506, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 
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ELNA 6000 
Practical and decorative stitches 
with memory buttonhole. 
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We make sewing child's play 


Elna makes sewing fun and easy with elegant Swiss-engineered 
computer machines for every sewing need and budget. 


Special features from A to Z 


eS 5 ee Whatever you can imagine, you can create with Elna. Design a 


beautiful flower pattern or monogram—it’s push-button simple. Select 


— built-in stitch patterns up to 7mm wide for more creative freedom. 
= Make instant perfect buttonholes with the exclusive One-Step Sensor® 
_ Sew with decorative threads of all types. Use the free arm and large sewing table for easy sewing of all 
ELNA 9000 fabrics and garments. Plus, Elna’s one-hand threading, universal tension and drop-in bobbin get you 
Exclusive unlimited started fast. And every Elna is unbelievably simple to use. 


te tik 1 eta of 

ti tit -~ M4 

ih ie RAH Take the fir st step 

FOP IRESE OMAN. Only Elna can offer this range of computer sewing machines with these features. And only Elna 
gives you the quality you need for heirloom sewing, quilting, applique, embroidery or tailoring. 


Some things you need to see for yourself. Stop by your authorized Elna dealer today and grow up 
with Elna! 


7642 Washington Avenue South ¢ Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 
ELNA CANADA ° $25 Hanlan Road * Woodbridge, Ontario Canada * L4L4R8 
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© 1990, ELNA, INC. 
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CUP UILT 91 


Sheraton Hotel, BradleyInternational Airport 
Windsor Locks, CT 


April 6e72 1991 


10 to 4 


Lectures & Workshops 
Raffle Quilt 
Vendors 
Educational Exhibits 
Juried Garment Display 


Portion of proceeds to benefit 

UConn Children’s Cancer Fund 
For more information, send LSASE to: 
Peg Forauer, 37 Sequin St, Newington, CT O6l111 


PARTIALLY FUNDED BY AGRANT FROM THE 
TOBACCO VALLEY CONVENTION AND VISITORS DISTRICT 





1-800-654-5210 
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Black 


Also Cool Turquoise, Subtle Grey, Warm 
Maroon, Sophisticated Teal, Refreshing 
Green, Outrageous Fuchsia and Screaming 
Orange. All these and more are available for 
printing your logo, care and content labels 
on our luxurious woven edge satin ribbon. 
Send for our Custom Label sample kit 
today—it's only a dollar and contains 
everything youll need to get beautiful labels 
to add the finishing touch to your creations. 





Send $1.00 for 
samples, typestyles & prices to: 
sterling Name Tape Co. 


Dept. TM P.O.Box 1056 Winsted, CT 06098 


1-203-379-5142 FAX 1-203-379-0394 


DYES and 
PAINTS for 
FABRIC 


Procion, Fluorescent, Deka & Natural dyes. 

Silk dyes & paints, Silk fabrics, scarves & earrings. 
Cotton clothing for dyeing & painting - Children & Adult. 
Drop-waist, Short sleeve, Tank-Top & T-Dresses, 
Mega-T's, Maxi-T's, Big-T's, Little-T's. 

Cotton sweats, Bags, Hats, Vests & Chinese shoes. 
Leggings, Harem pants & baggy pants. 


FREE CATALOG 
CALL TOLL-FREE (800) 542-5227 
DHARMA TRADING CO. 


Since 1969 

Fast Service 
Wholesale Prices 
Quantity Discounts 


Create unique designs on silk with brilliant H. Dupont French dyes 
. 


Send $2.00 for silkpainting instruction booklet ‘The Basics" 


Product brochure free with inquiry. 
Main office: Hawaii: 
P.O. Box 18-T SILKPAINT CORPORATION 47-194 Kam. Hwy. 
Waldron, Mo. 64092 Kaneohe, Hi. 96744 
{816) 891-7774 (808) 239-9299 


GALLER YARNS 


For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


OOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 
ANGORA & BLENDS 


Prompt delivery. 
aX-).@5 ie) meee) (0) mmer-|uet-Me) male) lien 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 





JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 
27 West 20th St Tel: 
New York,NY 10011 


212-620-7190 


THREADS 


Attention Retailers 


If you would like to carry Threads in your store, just 
write or call 1-800-243-7252, and find out how easy it is 
to set up an account directly with us—no hassles, no 
risk, attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 
63 S. Main St., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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complete fabric collections 


designed by 
ROBERTA HORTON 
Lines, Mood Indigo, Refractions 
For swatches of Roberta’s fabrics and a mail order 
catalog of quilting books and supplies, send $5.00 to: 


dhe Cotton Patch 


1025 Brown A 
Lafayette, CA 94549 
(415) 284-1177 
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ALL REGISTERED SCOTTISH KILTMAKER | 
TARTANS AVAILABLE , SCOTTISH ATTIRE AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Send $2.00 for our winter 1991 catalog 
featuring more original FOLKWEAR patterns 
plus three exciting new patterns. 


F®LKWEAR™ 


The Tounten Press 
Customer Senice Dept. 64 South Main St, ox 5500 Newtown, CT (470-5505 


ANN STEWART 
RT 1, BOX 43 ) + PHONE: (518) 622-8383 
LEEDS, NY 12451 ~ FAX: (518) 622-3326 


RRO! Sch VMONT 
fr Box 567. Gathnburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5660 | Emphasizing Natural Fibers <b | 7 
Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors | f. oe Sa 


We sell directly only to production ors =s 





One Week Workshops 
MARCH 4-29 P 4994 | weavers and knitters or to shops. 

=F; | So please either write to us on your 
FIBER/FABRIC: A Lind ; ie M t, Kristin R LA Gri val ‘ 
Hence Con SUR ERBITEK. clin Neiauia, Towa orn Sicin Worl CRAs | letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 
METAL/STONE CARVING/WOODTURNING/COOPERING/GLASS/PAINTING/MARBLING 
lapse oa ger aeteciect Crystal Palace Yarns 
Year-round gallery exhibition schedule (A division of Straw Into Gold, Inc,) 


Summer workshops June 3-August 9, 1991 
Dept. T91 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 


We are the USA distributor 
for Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
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— Tips 


Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 
good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
supplies. We'll pay $25 for each item 

we publish. Send details, photos, or 
sketches (welll redraw them ) to 

Threads, 63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Making Dorset buttons 

Dorset buttons provide a beautiful 
finishing touch for special Knitted, 
crocheted, or sewn gaments. They are 
made by embroidering a single length of 
thread over and around a suitably sized 
ring. You can use any type of thread, from 
fine embroidery silk to knitting yarn. 

For the ring choose smooth metal, bone, 
or plastic in the desired size. 

Use a blunt tapestry needle for 
working the button, but change to a sharp 
one for finishing if you prefer. You 
must begin with a very long thread as you 
cannot join more thread until you start 
covering the spokes. Tie the thread to the 
ring, hold the loose end behind the 
ring, and work the first six or seven 
buttonhole stitches over it. Cut off any 
excess thread tail. 

Cast the button by covering the ring 
with buttonhole stitches, keeping them 
tight and close together so the ring doesn’t 
show through. Slip your needle through the 
first stitch so the join is invisible. 

Slick by turning all stitches inward 
so the outside of the ring is smooth and 
the ridge is on the inside. 

With the thread at the back of the 
ring, lay the spokes of the button by 
bringing the thread down to the bottom 
of the ring and then up in front at the 
exact center. Rotate the ring an eighth 
turn and wind again from back to front. 
Continue until you have made eight 
spokes. Fasten these securely by making a 
cross in the middle: bring the needle 
up where the first spoke was made and 
over the last, and repeat from side to 
side, keeping the cross exactly in the 
center of the ring. (The front and back 
threads will not align until you make the 
center cross. Don’t be alarmed by this.) 

To fill, or round, the button, 
backstitch over each of the spokes, 
keeping the thread taut and even. Fill 
in as much as you like, leaving a long 
thread to sew the button to the 
garment. You can make a shank for 
sewing on the button, using a knitting 
needle as a gauge. If you prefer to round 
the button using a different color, 
change threads by working over the new 
thread at the back for a few stitches, 
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Cover the ring with 


a very long thread and 
securing the loose end. 








Turn ridge 
fo inside and 
lay the spokes. 


picking up the new color and working 
over the old for a few stitches. Clip the 
thread ends. 

By arranging the spokes differently, 
you can make a variety of designs. 


Square-heeled, ribbed socks 

I knit a lot of socks (see Threads, No. 
31), and find that a k2, p2 rib on the leg 
and top of the foot fits especially well. 
Ribbing is stretchy, so I cast on about “ 
the number of stitches that the 
stockinette gauge and leg measurement 
would call for. 

I also prefer to knit a “square heel” 
turn. To turn a square heel, you knit short 
rows back and forth on the central third 
of the heel stitches, and at the end of each 
short row, you knit the last center stitch 
together with the adjacent side-heel stitch. 
When you've eliminated all the edge 
stitches, the center stitches form a right 
angle to them. 

Begin the heel turn by knitting across 
one-third of the total heel stitches, minus 
one; k2tog; knit the center third, minus 
two; k2tog; turn. *Purl the center third, 
minus one; p2tog; turn. Knit the center third, 
minus one; k2tog; turn. Repeatfrom * until 
exactly one-third of the total heel stitches 
remain, ending with a wrong-side row. 

—Isobel Morgan, 
Dubbo, NSW, Australia 


Lengthening patterns 

For fast and easy measuring, I use lined 

computer paper to lengthen patterns. 

Attach the paper to your pattern with 

scraps of fusible interfacing, rather than 

tape, so you can re-press the pattern. 
—Carol Stoner, Denver, CO 
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Backstitch over the 
spokes from the center 
outward, making sure fo 
cover both back and 
front threads. 


Thanks to Slip Knot, the official 
magazine of The Knitting and Crochet 
Guild, for permission to reprint this tip 
from their issue No. 47. 

—Lesley Conroy, Bradford, England 


Reinforcing buttons on silk 
When a silk jacquard or crepe de chine 
blouse or dress pattern requires a button 
placement with only fabric to support 
the button, I use heavyweight, non-fusible 
interfacing rather than a backing 
button. For small buttons, I cut out a tiny 
circle with a paper hole punch. For 
larger buttons, I use the top or bottom of 
my thimble or a thread spool to draw a 
circle on the interfacing scrap and then 
cut it out with small, sharp scissors. 
This reinforcement is strong, flexible, 
comfortable, and launderable. 

—Barbara Nachtigall, Roslindale, MA > 
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Threads Magazine 


Shape a 


new career. 


If you are looking for a 
career that rewards crea- 
tivity and traditional skills, 
investigate The School for 
Professional Crafts. We 
offer a two year certificate 
program in Weaving and 
Fabric Design taught by 
nationally recognized 
professionals. Enrollment 


is strictly limited. Formore Worcester 
information on weaving Center 





catalog 

is more < 
informative than 
‘many textbooks.’ 


Beverly J. Semmens 

Associate Professor 

College of Design, Architecture and Art 
University of Cincinnati 
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seams, flatten darts, set pleats Square. 6" long. 
and give sharp creases like a Also great for 







professional iron will— 
or take the long hours ruffles, hem 
of heat that we sewers | ~ depth, more. All 
inflict on our irons. Ne 3-Way Threadrak metal. 

Sussman has been ; hangs on the wall, stands on legs, or 

making irons for professionals for over _ Jies flat. Screws for hanging included. 

50 years. The new 3 Ib. iron comes with = Natural hardrock maple holds 54 

iron rest, water container, demineral- —_ hobbins or any size spools. 
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— Tips 


Cut-to-length sewing weights 


A rotary cutter and mat can be a great 
timesaver for cutting out fabric, but I. find 
commercial weights too small to hold 
pattern pieces properly. A parachutist 
friend of mine makes her own sewing 
weights out of nylon tubing. You can get 
1-in. wide tubing for 75¢€ per yard from 
National Parachute Industries, 
Flemington, NJ; (800) 526-5946. 

Cut the tubing into the lengths you 
want. Sew one end closed, fill the tube 
with sand or buckshot, and sew the 
other end closed. The tubes are great 
because they hold down the entire 
length of the pattern piece as you cut. A 


Seam ripper 

I find it a lot easier to rip seams with a 
small pair of needlenose pliers than with 
any other tool I’ve used. Wrap the tips 

of the pliers with masking tape to improve 
the grip. Use your seam ripper to break 


*. , 
ant 







Needlenose 


Pull in direction a 


of seam, nof up. \ 


why 








Thrift shop yarn 
Thrift shops are often a good source for 
inexpensive knitting and crochet supplies. 
When I buy yarn that is dusty and musty, I 
remove the paper band and, without 
disturbing the hank as it is wound, I dunk 
it in cool, sudsy water then rinse it. I clip 
one end of the hank to my clothesline in 
the breeze out of the sun. When one end is 
dry I reverse it on the line. If crochet 
cottons have a spot of dirt on the surface of 
the ball, I use detergent on the spot, leaving 
the thread on its cardboard cylinder. If the 
ball becomes wet, I stuff paper towel inside 
the hole, and pin the ball to the clothesline. 
—Helen von Ammon, 


1-ft. length filled with buckshot weighs 
about a pound. - ———— 
—Marcie Duston, Fitchburg, MA 


A way to keep track of 

your knitting pattern 

I like to knit lace, but I used to find it 

most difficult to keep track of rows or 

rounds until I saw a person clicking off 

people going through a gate. I went right 

out and found my own “people clicker.” 
—Mary Haverlandt, San Diego, CA 


San Francisco, CA 


Vest armholes 
To avoid using bias tape on my vest’s 
armholes, I baste the fabric and lining 
right sides together all around the 
armholes, press the seam open, and 
remove the basting. When I turn the 
vest to the right side, I just topstitch 
around the armhole, which is pressed 
to fit together perfectly. 

—Mary Louise Kobe, Middletown, DE 


Break threads at 14-in. 
intervals and pick out 
two Stitches. 


the seam at about 1-in. intervals, and pick 

one or two stitches out at each break. 

Grab the broken thread with the pliers, 

and pull straight out, not toward 

yourself, in the direction of the seam. 
—Susan Herrmann, Damascus, OH 


CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each 
is hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark , 
brown through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fieeces are available in 
white only. Packed in 6!b lots our beautiful white or naturaily shaded wool costs the 
US$6.00 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$6.45 per Ib for 18-48 Ibs 

US$6.75 per Ib for 6-12 Ibs 

Prices include postage, insurance, alldocumentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. ; 


We also supply 100% Pure New Wool white and natural coloured knitting and 
| weaving yarns made from beautiful New Zealand wool. 


| tfyou would liketo examine some examples ofthetop quaiity fleeces or our beautiful 

 Yyarnsthat we export all over the world, we willsend you obligation free samples. Just 
send US$3.00 to cover postage of the airmail sample pack with your name and 
address to: 


same per pound as follows: 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93. Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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Subscribe today! 
U.S. - $20.95 (1 yr) or $39.95 (2 yr) 
Canada - $26 (1 yr) or $49.50 (2 yr) 
Foreign - $39.95 (TNT) or $26 (Surface) 
(U.S. Funds} 


P.O. Box 1527 T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


“= 1-800-628-8047 





TIRE Filament 
Silk Thread 


The 
World’s Best 


Uniquely Durable 
And Smooth ‘ 
Long, strong strands of 
pure silk, far superior to 
spun silk. 


Beautiful And Colorfast 
Exceptional for hand and machine 
sewing, needlework, and crafts. 


Sew with the world’s best. 
_J For more information and one 
L spool of “MACHINE TWIST” (50 
i denier) TIRE filament thread in your 
| choice of color (we will match a 
fabric sample for you), send $3.60. 
_J For more information and one 
i spool of “MACHINE TWIST” 
filament thread plus a photo of a 
i color card with 171 color choices 
f| and valuable coupon, send $6.50. 


I 9805 N-E. 116th Street, Suite 7160 
i Kirkland, WA 98034 

(206) 821-2287 
L. om ee ee Postage paid. —_ om aul 
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Asst. remnants of luxury furs 


& basic pile 


¢« Pick & Choose line of 12 styles 


with over 50 colors. 

¢ Stuffing: Colored Fiberfill & 
White 100% Polyester 

« Wool Mattress Pads 

¢ Various Closeouts 

¢ 2nd Quality Goods 


Plushes, Shearling, Teddy 
Bear, Animal Patterned 
& More 
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WEEKEND WORKSHOPS 'Z 
Bed & Breakfast 


Hours: 10:00-6:00 ET 
VA 703-896-9931 
1-800-USA-WOOL 7 






CATALOG $1.00 
M/C, VISA UPS Delivery 
THE RIVER FARM 
Rt. 1, Box 401 : 
Timberville, VA 22853 AN 











Mail Order & Farm Shop 
Clean American Fleece 
Corriedale Sheep, Spinning 
Wheels, Looms, Fibers, Yarn 
Bed & Breakfast 










Subsertber List Service 


We occasionally make our subscriber list available to companies 
whose products we think may be of interest to you. If you prefer 
not to receive this mail, just send your mailing label (or an 
exact copy) to the address below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 5506, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


SILK SCARVES 
30 DIFFERENT SIZES 
& WEIGHTS 

SILK TIES, SILK 
CAMISOLES, 
SILK FABRIC, 

ALL READY TO PAINT 

OC} am bad 


CALL TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE CATALOG 


Largest Selection of deep pile fur 
fabrics for use in crafts, toys, stuffed 
animals, apparel, costumes & more 


in Wise. 608/754-8309 
MONTEREY MILLS COMPARE OUR PRICES 
1725 Delavan Dr. — ™ 


Dept. TH31 
Janesville, WI 53545 


RUPERT GIBBON & SPIDER 


$00 442-0455 
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— Basics 


We've set aside this space to explain 
terms that may not be familiar to all 
craftspeople, particularly in our 
sewing and knitting articles. If you’ve 
ever been stumped by a casual 
instruction to “fellstitch the collar” or 
“orn new color,” this column should be 
a handy reference. When you see the 
remark “see Basics” in an article, turn 
to this column. You'll find a clear 
explanation of the technique—how to 
do it and what it accomplishes. 


SEWING 


Fellstitches are frequently used in 
tailoring. Ann Stewart fellstitches her 
kilts by hand, sewing the pleats toward 
the waist. The technique allows you to 
sew seams from the right side, thus 
matching the pattern perfectly and 
producing a nearly invisible seam. 

Secure the thread under the fold or 
otherwise inconspicuously. Then, working 
from right to left, insert the needle 
straight across from the last stitch in the fold 
to the fabric beneath it, and bring the 
needle diagonally up underneath to come 
out at the fold edge. Space your stitches 
anywhere from ‘sé in. to % in. apart, 
depending on how strong the seam must be. 
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Patterns are reproduced for a variety 

of reasons: You may need an entire front 
or back pattern, rather than a half; a 
favorite commercial pattern tissue might 
have become worn from repeated use; 

or perhaps you're modifying the pattern. 
Here’s Linda Faiola’s method: 

Start with a good tracing surface that 
can withstand a few pinholes. Faiola’s 
moveable patternmaking table is a 36-in.- 
wide hollow-core door, which is extremely 
light and easy to move and store, set up 
on shelving at a comfortable height. 

You will also need a needlepoint 
tracing wheel (available from mail-order 
notions suppliers like Clotilde and 
Nancy’s Notions), which has needle-sharp 
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tips that leave tiny holes in the paper 
when rolled over the pattern; and a roll of 
white paper to trace the pattern to. 

Pencil lines are hard to see on brown 
paper. Flip-chart paper is good, and can 
be found at art supply stores. 

Place the tissue pattern over the white 
paper, smoothing the tissue. Tack the pattern 
down to hold it in place. Roll the 
needlepoint tracing wheel over the markings 
that you want to transfer. Remove the 
tissue pattern; the pinpoint holes, which are 
likely to be wobbly, are your guides for 
drawing the pattern lines with rulers and a 
pencil. The rulers Faiola recommends are 
an 18-in. C-Thru, a plastic french curve, and 
a metal yardstick. 


Tracing a facing 


\ > Start with 
french 
curve here. 


Flip curve; look 
for a spot where 
the two ruler 
positions overlap 
fo finish drawing 
the curve. 





For efficient tracing and drawing, 
trace the stitching lines, not cutting lines. 
Mark straight lines, including straight- 
sided darts, at their ends with an X and 
use a ruler to draw in the final pattern 
lines. Always include the grainline, which 
determines the way the garment will 
hang. Any line drawn parallel to the 
grainline, like the center front, also 
indicates the fabric grain. 

Check matching seamlines for 
accuracy, then add seam allowances, 
which can be any width appropriate to 
the fabric and seam finish. 

To draw an entire pattern from a 
half, start with a straight vertical line in 
the center of a piece of pattern paper 
large enough to accommodate the entire 
front, for example. If you are 
reproducing a pattern that has a seam 
allowance at the center, or a lap for 
buttons, make sure you remove the extra 
and work with the actual center. Match 
the center line of the pattern to be 
transferred over the vertical line. 
Transfer the pattern markings and draw 
the half pattern as discussed. Carefully 











fold the paper on the center line; a few 
pins help hold the paper’s halves 
together. Cut out the pattern, being 
careful not to slice through the fold. 
Unfold, and you have the entire front. 

Use the same technique to add a cut- 
in facing, shown below, allowing extra 
paper for the facing width. 


Fold line for 
facing 





EMBROIDERY 


When yarns or threads are plied 

together, they can be twisted either 

clockwise or counterclockwise, 

resulting in either Z- or S-twist. 
Clockwise twisting produces diagonal 

twists in the final yarn from upper right to 

lower left, just like the center section of 

the letter Z, as shown below; 

counterclockwise twists produce 

diagonals that run from upper left to lower 

right, like the center section of the letter 

S. If you invert the drawing, you'll notice 

that the direction of the diagonals 

doesn’t change. The reasons for choosing 

one twist over another can be functional 

or aesthetic. In Japanese embroidery, most 

stitches are made from upper right to 

lower left, so yarns for those stitches are Z- 

twisted to keep the twists in line with 

the stitches for maximum reflectiveness. > 





CREATE YOUR OWN BERNINA MASTERPIECE 


THE BERNINA 1230 
The Machine That Knows No Boundaries 


Embellish it! Create exquisite 
wearable art, decorate like a pro, or 
stitch beautiful crafts from today’s most 
exciting patterns. All it takes is a sewing 
machine of uncompromising quality 
and virtually limitless capability: The 
incredible 1230. The masterpiece of 
Bernina. 

Select from an endless array of 
stitches or repeat standard and 
keyhole buttonholes 

automatically. Store your stitch 
patterns and functions for as 

long as you like, even when 

the power is off. Stitch a 
perfectly-formed alphabet at 

full speed. Sew hands-free with 
Bernina’s exclusive presser foot 

lifter. Create flawless stitches in 

every fabric with Bernina’s famous 
self-adjusting tension. 

You can make every sewing 

project a masterpiece. And now, if you 
visit your Bernina dealer fora 
demonstration, you can receive this 
Vogue/Bernina pattern’ absolutely 
FREE! It comes complete with 
embellishment instructions and has a 
retail value of $10.95. With the Bernina 
1230, your creativity will know no 
boundaries. 

Jacket embellishment designed 
especially for Vogue/Bernina pattern 
2518 by Bernina Sewing specialist 
Agnes Mercik. 
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* Bernina/Vogue Pantern “2518 available at 
participating dealers only Offer ts limited by patiern 
availability and may be withdrawn at any rime 


Nothing sews like a Bernina. Nothing 


534 W. Chestnut, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 (708) 654-4136 


— Basics 


KNITTING 


Slip 1 stitch purlwise (sl 1 pwise) is a 


way to move a stitch to the right-hand 


needle (RHN) without knitting it. Slipping 
the stitch purlwise also ensures that it will 
not be twisted when you encounter it on 
the next row. On RS rows, with yarn in back, 
insert RHN as if to purl, slipping st in this 
position onto needle. On WS rows, do the 


same, except with yarn in front. 


SI 1 pwise 





Knit, wrapping yarn around needle 
twice is a way to make one stitch twice as 
tall as the others. Insert RHN into stitch 
as if to knit, then bring yarn over top of 
needle to back, under needle to front, 
then over top again before knitting the 
stitch. On the return row, drop one of 
the loops and work the other as directed, 


knitting, purling, or slipping it. 


“AN 
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K wrapping 
yarn twice 


This BC4 (back cross cable over 4 sts) 
looks different from a standard back cross 


cable because it is worked with 


elongated, slipped stitches. In a back cross 
cable, you move stitches from the left to 
the right on the front of the work. Slip 2 


stitches purlwise to cable needle (cn) 


and hold them behind the work; knit the 
next 2 stitches; then knit the 2 stitches 
from cn, wrapping yarn twice for each st. 


The effect is that you have traded 


position between 2 purl stitches and 2 


elongated knit stitches. The purls 


become elongated knits, and the elongated 
Knits will become purls on the next row. 
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This FC4 (front cross cable over 4 sts) 
looks different from a standard front cross 
cable because it is worked with 

elongated slipped stitches. The process is 
the same as BC4 except that you’re 
moving stitches toward the left by holding 
them in front of the work, and the 
elongated sts are not knit from the cable 
needle. In a front cross cable, you move 
stitches from the right to the left on the 
front of the work. Slip the next 2 

stitches purlwise to cn and hold them in 
front of the work; knit the next 2 sts 
wrapping yarn twice for each st; then knit 
the 2 stitches from cn. 





When working colorwork patterns, join 
new colors at the edge by tying a loop in 
the new yarn. Slip the old yarn through 
the loop, and pull the new yarn firmly up 
against the edge of the swatch. Then tie 

a square Knot with the two ends. This 
may seem thick, but it prevents the 

ends from loosening, even if the yarns 
are slippery. 


Tie loop in new color; 
insert old color; pull saat 
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Learn the colorful art 
of Fair Isle knitting. 


Ali« © Starmore’s Book of 


Fair Isle Knitting 





“tops themall...my reaction to this 
knitter’s treasure is a strong sense of 
urgency to keep on knitting.” 


— Flizabeth Zimmerman 


Knitting teacher and historian 


Our most popular Threads book is now 
available in an affordably priced 
softcover version. Alice Starmore shows 
vou how to create a true Fair Isle pattern 
and teaches you the secrets of working 
with color. She also instructs you in the 
traditional techniques of her craft and 
shares a wardrobe of 14 different 
patterns for sweaters, hats, mittens and 
vests. SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 208 PAGES, 210 
PHOTOS, 145 DRAWINGS, #070124, $19.95 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN HARDCOVER 
#070066, $24.95 


YES, please send me Alice Starmore’s 100430 | 
Book of Fair Isle Knitting for a free 14-day 
examination period. If I’m not completely 
satisfied ] may return it and owe nothing. 
Otherwise I will pay the prices indicated (CT 
residents add 8% sales tax), plus $2.50 postage 
and handling. 


| | Softcover version: $19.95, #070124 
__| Hardcover version: $24.95, #070066 


Name 


City State Zip 
I prefer to pay now 


|_| My payment is enclosed. 
[| MasterCard |_| VISA {| American Express 


Card # Exp. date 


Signature: 
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The Taunton Press, 
635. Main St., Box 5306, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! | 


SPEED TAILORING | 


A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing | 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's | 

' linedjacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 

| shoulder pad application, professional collar and la- 
pel placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, 

| and more. $12.95 | 





| ss SEWING AS AHOME BUSINESS. $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
| custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes,customerrelations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 
$11.95 | 


ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR | 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- | 
plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 

ready-made clothing. Alteryour own or sew for others. | 
| Complete price list included. $17.95 


ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 
Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 | 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men's | 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


| * * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.50 per book for postage 


| MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
| Dept. T 
| P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 
Phone Orders: 904-422-1759 
| Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order _| 


See the Difference 
Feel the Difference 





SUPER FLUFF™ is the fiberfill that 
will make the big difference in your 
next craft or sewing project. SUPER 
FLUFF’s high quality 100% polyester 
fiber is light weight, lofty, stuffs smooth- 
ly, and always holds its shape. 

SUPER FLUFF™ quilt batts available 
in all popular sizes (incl. 2” thick, high- 
loft batt perfectfor tied quilts ). Quality 
knife-edge pillow inserts also available. 

All products non-allergenic, com- 
pletely washable. Judge for yourself. 
Send $1.00 (refund with first order) 
for brochure with sample swatches 
and prices. 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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sMles! 


Largest 
Collection 


Fantastic! 


Fabrics 
Scarves 
Lingerie 





a | 





Our Low Prices Will Surprise You | 
FREE BROCHURE-CALL TOLL FREE 


Thai Silks! We 


252 (T) State Street © Los Altos, CA 94022 e (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK e In California (800) 221-SILK ¢ Fax (415) 948-3426 
Special for Stores, Artists, Dressmakers 





Photo: Nipon for Vogue Patterns No. 1889 



















Come to the world of Imaginations. 
Designer fabrics by mail. g 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale 
events. Everything is easy to order and 

delivered to your door. 

| 


So, for a wardrobe you'll love to sew 

and are proud to wear, subscribe to 

| Imaginations cornplete Fabric Service 
today. 


With your subscription, get $5 off your first 
| purchase. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
LI YES, I'd like to subscribe to Imaginations 
Designer Collections for one year. (Choose one.) 
11$10 USA OU $15 Canada. I have enclosed a postal 
money order or check (U.S. bank and funds only). 





Name 





Address 


City State Zip 


Imaginations P.O. Box 2749 


<4 imaginations elaeerawoees 
In CT, 203-857-4535 Tl 
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Good, evil, and death are persistent themes in 
Trinidad artist Peter Minshall's costumes. This 
detail from his 1987 King of Carnival, “The Merry 
Monarchs,” shows the Midnight Robber, whose 
skeletal frame towers above Pierrot Grenade, 
a classic vegefal character who satirizes local 
events and persons. (Photo by John W. Nunley} 


Caribbean Festiwal Arts 

When I first had the opportunity to 
participate in the Carnival of Trinidad and 
Tobago, I was stunned by the sense of 
community it generated. In a society 
where oral tradition and the arts are 
integrated in everyday life, such festivals 
are the place where myths are retold 

and refashioned, thereby establishing the 
national identities of these very young 
independent states. 

Thus began my six-year venture of 
traveling to West Indies festivals, out of 
which “Caribbean Festival Arts,” a 
traveling exhibition, grew. My Caribbean 
odyssey included festivals of Jamaica, 
the Bahamas, Cuba, St. Kitts and Nevis, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and 
Bermuda. So important are these festivals 
that wherever West Indians have 
migrated in large numbers, new festivals 
appear. Thus artists from Brooklyn, 
Toronto, and London were also enlisted in 
this exhibition project. 

After every festival, costume 
fragments are scattered throughout the 
city’s streets. These are the cultural 
sacrifices offered up to time and good 
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fortune for the new year. As such, they 
are sacred, yet ephemeral. The fact that I 
have preserved such costumes in the 
museum setting is the ironic twist of 
Caribbean Festival Arts. 

You can view this exhibition at 
Minneapolis Institute of Art, January 22 
to April 14, 1991; Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Canada, June 1 to 
September 15, 1991; Ft. Lauderdale 
Museum of Art, October 21, 1991 to 
January 2, 1992; and Seattle Art 
Museum, February 20 to May 3, 1992. A 
softcover, full-color catalog will be 
available at the exhibition or from the 
Saint Louis Art Museum, Forest Park, 
Saint Louis, MO 63110 for $24.95, 
plus $5 S&H. —John W. Nunley 


Nunley 1s curator of The Arts of Africa, 
Oceana, and the Americas at the Saint 
Louis Art Museum. 


Amish quilts in 

San Francisco 

The corporate headquarters of Esprit de 
Corp., in San Francisco, is also the home 
of one of the world’s finest collections 
of Amish quilts. Doug Tompkins, one of 
the cofounders of Esprit, began the 
collection in 1971 after seeing the first 
major exhibition of American pieced 
quilts at the Whitney Museum in New 
York City. At that time, three-year-old 
Esprit was acquiring a 100,000 square- 
foot wood and brick warehouse at 900 
Minnesota St. The dramatic viewing 





The strong, graphic qualities of this Indiana 
Amish quilt are typical of the quilfs on display at 
Esprit. Itwasmade circa 1910. (Photo by Sharon 
Risedorph, courfesy of the Esprit Quilt Collection} 


spaces of the walls seemed ideal for 
quilts. Never meant to be comprehensive 
or fully representative of Amish 
quiltmaking, Doug’s choices are based 
entirely on aesthetics and design. 

Approximately 150 quilts are on 
display. The collection is open to the 
public, in groups of six or fewer, on 
weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. We ask 
visitors to purchase our full-color 
catalog/gallery guide for our cost of $4. 
The tour is self-guided with it. Large 
groups of 30 to 40 people can prearrange 
a curator-led tour for a fee on weekends 
and evenings. For more information, call 
me at (415) 648-6900. The catalog is 
available by mail for $6.50; please make 
checks payable to Esprit Quilt Catalog, 
and send to Julie Silber, 900 Minnesota 
St., San Francisco, CA 94107. 

—Julie Silber 


Silber 1s curator of the Esprit Quilt 
Collection. 


Wonderful things at 
the Textile Museum 
Throughout the winter and spring, the 
Textile Museum, 2320 S Street, 
Washington, D.C., will be featuring 
Oriental carpets (until February 24), gold- 
patterned ceremonial cloths from 
Sumatra (till June 9), new quilts (until 
April 28), and last but not least, “Andean 
Four-Cornered Hats: Ancient Volumes,” 
March 16 through June 9. Textile 
Museum hours are Monday through 
Saturday, 10 to 5; and Sunday 1 to 5. 
This 32-hat show from the collection 
of Arthur M. Bullowa premiered at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City last year to rave reviews. High ranking 
men of the Tiahuanaco and Wari 
cultures wore these complex, close-fitting 
caps characterized by four corner peaks 
between the 4th and 12th centuries A.D. 
Knotted of richly colored camelid fibers, 
these ancient hats are geometric and 
iconographic marvels. Some are 
constructed in one piece; others in carefully 
joined sections; and some have pile on the 
sides and extravagant tufts on the corner 
peaks. Mary Frame, a specialist in ancient 
Peruvian textiles, researched the pieces and 
wrote the 32-page exhibition catalog, 
which sells for $12.50, plus $2.50 S&H. 
One of Frame’s interests is in 
reconstructing ancient textile techniques; so 
in order to understand the hats, she made 
several miniatures. She feels confident about 
the basic order of construction and the 
basic knot, a lark’s head, but she still 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 
Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual elze 2 1/2" x 1 1/1 
Prices 40/$8.25 + 70/$8.25 - “100/$10. 2 
(prices are for one name and one etyie only) 


NAME TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 
? SON 


Only the Best... 


ULTRASUEDE 


+ Facile, Caress, UltraLeather 
Swatches (Set C-1) $5 
$39 yd 


(refundable with fabric order) 


SAND-WASHED 
SILK 


Solids, jacquards, prints. 
Designer silks & silk noil 
all washable 

swatches (Set E-1) $5 


BOILED WOOL 


Imported from Austria 
Matching wool 
fold-over braid 

Swatches (Set A-1) $5 


LASS 
lot, Our new Address 


Dept T-10 
The Fountains 
34930 US 19 North 
Palm Harbor, FL 34684 


(813) 785-6593 
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Learn Japanese Embroidery 


Announcing the opening of a new, non-profit, 
educational organization offering 


@ international classes in traditional 
Japanese embroidery 
@ publications 


® apprentice training 


Japanese Embroidery Center: 
Kurenai-Kai, Ltd. 
2727 Spalding Drive , Dunwoody, GA 30350 
(404) 390-0617 





Write for a 1991 — of classes, both at the Center and at locations around the United States 
and overseas, or for information on membership in Friends of Japanese Embroidery Center. 








TURN YOUR SEWING 
TALENTS INTO 
EMBROIDERY PROFITS 


With a Melco® Premier 
Computerized Embroidery System 


Create fashion originals 


ch I AV CeL ET Cmpre cde r \ 


im MELCO 
INDUSTRIES 
IMmc. 


A MEMBER OF THE 
SAURER TEXTILE MACHINERY GROUP 


1575 W. 124TH AVENUE 
DENVER, COLORADO 80234 
(303)457-1234 


1¢800¢36eMELCO 


SEWING FOR SUCCESS 





©1991 Melco Industries, Inc. 


— Notes 





The raised corners on Andean hats may have 
been intended fo represent animal ears. The 
joins on this 4%in. high Wari-style pile hat do 
not interrupt the gridded zoomorphic pattem. 
(Photo by Peter C. Jones; courtesy Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and Arthur M. Bullowa) 


wonders exactly how the pile was so 
securely knotted in and afterwards cut so 
short and evenly without scissors. Non- 
pile hats were often knotted in tapestry-like 
color areas, but pile hats were generally 
worked with four or more separate sides, 
starting at the bottom and working up. 
Subsequent sides were knotted into the 
previously completed ones, with a final 
seam joining the last section to the first. But 
no matter how many sections they have, 
all the hats are square on top and have 
complex motifs and color repetitions on 
the sides. 


CLIPS 
Beaders take note 


For news about the bead world and 
contact with fellow enthusiasts, Notes 
froma Beadworker’s Journal, edited 
by Alice Scherer, is a quarterly newsletter 
from the Center for the Study of 
Beadwork, PO Box 13719, Portland, OR 
97213; (503) 249-1848. A $15 annual 
membership fee entitles you to the 
newsletter, a 5% discount on books, 
and a 10% discount on slide kits and 
postcards. The newsletter includes 
projects, events, and reviews. 


Armani at FIT 

Giorgio Armani: Images of Man, by 
Richard Martin, is the catalog that 
accompanied the recent photographic 
exhibition of Armani’s advertising 
campaigns for menswear, on view at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology in 
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New York City, until January 12, 1991. 
Published in 1990 by Rizzoli 
International, NY, the 224-page 

hardcover edition sells for $50, plus $2.50 
S&H; or call Mr. Monaco, (800) 4383- 

1238; in NYC, (212) 982-2300. 





CONFERENCES 


Crazy Quilters 

When I tell people I drove 1,000 miles 

to attend a quilters’ convention, they look 
at me as though I have just admitted to 
joining a cult. They’re probably right. 

Even for a hardened quilter like me, 

a convention like the American Quilter’s 
Society Show and Contest, which is 

held every spring in Paducah, KY, is a 
little scary. First, you bring together 

all these women (and a few men) who 
are obsessed with collecting fabric, 
cutting it into little pieces, sewing the 
pieces back together, and making them 
into everything from bed covers to 
pillbox hats. Then you turn them loose in 
a convention center with more than 

400 quilts on display; dozens of 
workshops; and hordes of vendors 
selling cloth, needles, antique quilts, 
patterns, pins, books, and bumper 
stickers that read, “The one who dies 
with the most fabric wins.” It’s not for 
the weakhearted. 

Quilters never have enough material. 

I almost got into a fistfight with a woman 
who caught me fingering a pile of cloth 
she was planning to buy. While riding the 
bus one day, I watched three ladies 
produce the fruits of a morning’s 
shopping. Each had spent at least $100. 
One woman pulled out package after 
package after package of cloth. “Why 

did you buy so much?” her friend asked. 

“Well, you know I don’t have any at 
home,” she replied; and all three of them 
burst into laughter. 

As my friend and I crammed 
packages into our suitcases and struggled 
to zip them shut the night before we 
left, we agreed that we had not overdone 
it. I figure my bank account will have 
recovered in, oh, a year—so I can go back. 

I can hardly wait. 

The next convention is scheduled for 
April 25-28, 1991, in Paducah. For 
further information, send a SASE to: 
AQS, PO Box 3290, Paducah, KY 42001; or 
call (502) 898-7903. —Kathryn Smith 





Smith is a newspaper reporter and 
quilter who lives in Anderson, SC. 











SEWING NEWS 
Fitted, reusable diapers 


In response to the mounting concern 
over disposable diapers, KWIK-SEW (3000 
Washington Ave. North, Minneapolis, 

MN 55411-1699; 800-328-3953) has 
introduced an all-in-one diaper pattern 
(No. 2026) to fit babies 7 lb. to 35 lb. It 
features contour fit, adjustable 

closures, and plush elastic leg openings. 


Review of the New Home 7500 


With its visual approach, New Home's latest 
top of the line computer sewing machine, the 
7500, is almost as cuddly as a pet. 

Standard features: Top and bobbin 
threading paths are drawn and numbered 
on the machine—no manual necessary, 
though there is an excellent one. The 
fold-up top lists six “everyday stitches” 
with pictures (straight, zigzag, outline 
stretch, blind hem, three overlock, and 
three buttonholes). To the right are 
pictures of 88 more decorative patterns. 

Buttonholes (standard, keyhole, or one 
rounded end) can be sewn by sensor, which 
measures the button and is adjustable for 
thickness; or by a two-step automatic stitch. 
Both are easy and accurate. There is script 
or block for both upper- and lowercase 
alphabets, and each letter is automatically 
locked off. A small pair of curved-tip scissors 
is included. 

Stitches are selected by pressing a 
panel until the pattern appears on a green 
digital display. Additional messages 
may appear, such as, “Raise feed dog,” if 
you've forgotten. Width and length are 
also changed by pressing buttons. Since 
speed can now be controlled by a new 
sliding bar, feet snap off, and the needle 
threader actually works, the New Home 
is a good choice for physically challenged 
sewers, despite its 22 pounds. On all 
its machines, New Home offers solid 
value with few repair problems. The 
basic stitch quality is excellent, the 
manuals clearly illustrated, and the 
design compact. 

Unique features of note: The needle 
always comes up in a left-needle position. 
This brings it close to the bobbin hook, 
preventing skipped stitches; but beware 
on twin needles. I broke my favorite by 
turning off the machine between sewing 
sessions and forgetting to reset to a 
center-needle position. All stitches can be 
adjusted for width, length, and density, 
including buttonholes. New Home is the 
first company to offer a handheld, 
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Poly-fil ...at the Head 
of the Class! 











Class photo left to right: 1st row, D. Wilder, D. Driscoll, 2nd row A. Boyce, 
S. Botsford, 3rd row S. Lampi, C. Goos, M. Gourley, 4th row M. Stewart, J. Wells, 
V. Avery, 5th row L. Milligan, S. Robbins, N. Smith, 6th row M. Peters, A. Wellings, 


E. Bailey Doll Pattern by: DreamSpinners 


When it comes to making back-to-school and holiday craft 
projects, there is no substitute for Poly-fil brand fiber fill. Noth- 
ing looks, feels, or works like Poly-fil and crafters have relied 
on it for years. That is why Poly-fil is at the head of the class! 


Elim tial 


PROCESSING CORPORATION P.O. Box 1130, Danbury, Connecticut 06813 





— Notes 


button-activated “foot” pedal. 
Ease of use: Extremely easy to use, 
especially for buttonholes. 
Supplementary materials: Six 
“Design Books,” Owner’s Workbook, video. 
Warranty: 2 years for electrical and 
electronic; 25 years for sewing machine head. 
Suggested retail: $2149. Robbie Fanning 


Fanning is a contributing editor 
of Threads. 








Wearable art competition 

If you design wearable art, you might want 
to enter the Bazaar del Mundo’s 11th annual 
design competition. Last year $1500 in 
prizes was awarded. Winners came from all 
over the United States. Entry forms will be 
available in February with entry deadline 
early in May. For more information, 
contact Alice Busse at Bazaar del Mundo, 
2754 Calhoun St., San Diego, CA 92110; 
(619) 296-3161. 


In “In Motion: Majenta Majawbees’ (12 in. by 16 in.}, Wilson embroidered the jeliyfish as three sepa- 
rate pieces, then padded and appliquéd them to painted canvas. The tentacles were embroi- 
dered last. Wilson has already put at least 200 hours into the embroidery he holds. 


PEOPLE 


The French knot king 

As a child in the northern California Bay 
Area, I spent many hours observing creek 
ponds and preparing microscope slides. 
And since both my father and grandfather 
were tailors, it was probably inevitable 
that I would also have a needle in my hand 
most of the time. I felt out of place in my 
college art courses until I decided to 
combine painting and embroidery. The 
only stitch I use is the French knot. 

I usually begin a canvas by painting, 
building up colors with 30 to 50 washes 
of acrylic. When I am satisfied with the 
color range, I transfer a drawing onto the 
painted canvas. But sometimes I work 
in the opposite direction: drawing, 
embroidering, painting, then 
assembling the pieces, as for the piece 
shown above left. 
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Most of my pieces take hundreds of 
hours to complete. I crowd thousands and 
thousands of French knots together in 
concentrated areas, so I prefer working 
with linen floss because it tangles less. I 
love varying the texture of the knots. In 
most pieces I use six-strand floss mixed 
in with three-strand, two-strand, one- 
strand, and, in many cases, even quilting 
thread for miniscule knots. I also like to 
use fabric pieces throughout a design. 
The different weaves make things more 
difficult, but I love the effect. 

All my work to date has reflected my 
fascination with microbiology. The 
smaller, infinite side of life has always 
permeated my work. No matter what 
design I choose to explore, my medium 
allows me to express my enthrallment 
with the things we can’t see. 

~Gregory Graham Robert Wilson 


Wilson, an artist, lives in Santa Fe, NM. 

















KNITTING NEWS 


The Knitting 

and Crochet Guild 

Great Britain’s Knitting and Crochet Guild 
may seem a bit off the beaten path to many 
American knitters and crocheters, but a 
membership is well worth it. $29 entitles 
you to an airmail subscription to the 
quarterly guild magazine Slipknot ($23.50 
surtace mail). The magazine includes 
projects, reviews, some ads, and a lively 
exchange among members. 

The guild has also recently begun 
republishing 34-page booklets of antique 
crochet patterns. The first, Crochet 
Designs: Fashions and Accessories 
Reprinted from Victorian and 
Edwardian Sources, compiled by Gertrude 
Kuehl, 1990, includes shawls, sweaters, 
ties, collars, shoes, and more. Crochet 
Designs: Classic Fashions from 1920s & 
1930s, compiled by Margaret Deshmane, 
ranges from the very sophisticated to the 
quirky. Each book ($8 ppd from Great 
Britain) can be ordered from the U.S. 
representative of the Knitting and Crochet 
Guild, as can guild memberships. Make 
checks payable to: Mrs. M. Zannini, 1926 
Taylor St., San Francisco, CA 94133. 





TRADITION 
The Eyelet Dress 


Ella Cooper didn’t realize when she 

bought eyelet material at the general store in 
1910 that she was starting a family 

custom. She just wanted to make her 
daughter a dress. Mettie wore the dress on 
her second birthday, and her father hitched 
up the wagon and took the family to 
Albemarle, NC, to have Mettie’s picture made. 
When Mettie outgrew the dress, she used 

it for her dolls. Then it was packed away 

for years. 

One day Mettie’s sister noticed her 
picture in the dress and wanted to have 
her daughter’s picture made in it. 

In 1946 Mettie took out the eyelet dress 
again to have her own daughter Wilmetta 
photographed in it on her second birthday. 
In 1951, Ella, Mettie’s second daughter, wore 
the dress at two to have her picture made. In 
1970 and 1986 Mettie’s granddaughters did 
the same. Today Joy, in her twenties, and 
Miranda, in elementary school, understand 
perfectly that they must carry on this family 
tradition started unconsciously by their 
great-grandmother in 1910. 

It is traditions like this that bond 
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School of 
Looms Fiber Arts 


22” and 36" Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, }0” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 


« Weaving ¢ Quilting 
«Spinning ¢ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
¢ Papermaking «¢ Chair Caning 
«Dyeing « Garment Making 
Send Today for free School * Silk Screening + Batik 

Brochure and Catalog and much more 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 


Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep your name on our mailing list. 


ry, Sertes by Barbara Bauer 
P20. Gor SKS 

Color brachure Leriugton, Ga. 50648 
$7.00 GO¢-7 45-5268 





Layton, N.J. 07854 
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SINGER 


® LIMITED SUPPLY 

@ 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY 

@ SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS 

® NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK 


Sea ee 
Study 7 > 1 = - ib , brochure 
Textile Arts... 
Basketry » Surface Designs Weaving « Paper Arts 


June/July/August Summer Workshops 


One to Six Day Workshops 
Summer Studio Assistantship Available 
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e ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED 


« 9900 ¢ 3102 $135 
¢ 14U286 ...$459 


$380 - 9008 
° 9117 .......$330 - 9005 





SEWING & VAC PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 15873 Augusta, GA 30919 


(aoa) 790-0088 wun 1-800-638-SEWS 






DESIGNER FABR cLuUesB 


Unique designer fabrics from the heart of New York's iene garment center. 


: a Save 20% - 50% on beautiful fabrics direct from celebrated 
1) \() Sr} () fashion houses and the finest textile makers. You'll know the names: 
| / (7) y, () Albert Nipon, Shamash, Norma Kamali, Joseph Picone, ange, 
7 _ bail Cantoni of Italy, Don Sayres, Moygashel, Givenchy . . 


ea 


setscss: Join Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club now, and take advantage of the 
HARES ' club’s contacts with the best Seventh Avenue designers. You'll get the fabulous 
sssszers quality and fashion you want . . . and save 20% to 50% on every yard you buy! 


—— ! Look forward to four Be csticant coordinated fabric selections every year, one 
for each season. Oversized swatches and professionally illustrated catalogs 
: Rerooriitisrisseeeemnestestint make your decision-making a pleasure. And, you'll save even more with 
sstistesecssattitsstste esters Seventh Avenue’s amazing Special Sales! Fill out this coupon - and mail today! 
Siemens ee ee ee ee 


@ § SEVENTH AVENUE DESIGNER FABRIC CLUB_ I 
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S ie wh il Dept. ET3 , 701 Seventh Avenue, Suite 900, New York, N.Y. 10036 a 
setts eerstt ts Vv J 4 Please enroll me for one year In the Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club. I'll receive 7 
Sits 3 ries ee A K F four complete fabric catalogs and save 20% - 50% an every yard of fabric | purchase. 
Shsstttemmmmusissssestesstiesisea: M E MEMBERSHIP: $10.00USA $20.00 Canada (U.S. Funds} $30.00 Abroad Wl 
st SEVENTH 
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—Notes= 





In 1986, Miranda wore her grandmother's dress 
for the traditional second birthday photo. 
(Photo by Carriker’s Studio) 


families together in unique ways and say, 
“We're special.” —Janice Cole Gibson 


Gibson is a teacher, needleworker, and 
free-lance writer. 





OPINION 


The problems and rewards 
of reviving native crafts 
For nearly twenty years I have been 
involved in reviving native needlework or 
injecting nontraditional crafts into 
communities in New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Chile. The purpose of such projects 
should be cultural as well as economic. It is 
essential that people embroidering today 
realize that in the past embroidery fulfilled 
an important function—that of making 
something more beautiful for oneself and 
one’s environment. Artisans who begin 
to sell their embroideries now seldom 
make them for themselves. 

Whoever offers the re-implantation of 
a craft is responsible for providing viability 
and marketing opportunities in ways 
that uphold the dignity and the interests of 
the craftspeople above the usual 
commercial considerations. If an intelligent 
and nurturing approach is part of the 
implementation of the craft, the artisans 
will more readily become fully 
responsible for all aspects of their work. 

Reviving a craft for the sole purpose 
of duplicating what was produced in the 
past is also idle and counterproductive. 
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Today’s artisan may be using tools 
and techniques similar to those used 
long ago, but unless they serve to 
interpret or illustrate his or her own 
reality, the work will be anemic and 
devoid of meaning. Excessive nostalgia 
is pollution. 

Most of the people I’ve taught derived 
their initial contact with stitchery from kits 
and patterns. Many were alarmed when I 
asked them to do their own designs. To 
break their inhibition, I suggested they 
look into and around themselves to assess 
their world, recognize it, and express it. In 
other words, I was asking them to identify 
themselves. The stitchers put their world 
on the cloth, and the unique tapestries that 
resulted served as mirrors. Because 
tapestries are so self-revelatory, stitchers are 
inspired to turn out one after another; and 
because they are so genuine, they have a 
great appeal to the public. 

But when these artisans are asked to 
embroider something to be used, all 
creativity seems to vanish. It is replaced 
by stiff, lifeless renditions of decorative 
elements that are redolent of stereotyped 
embroideries foreign to the artisans’ 
experience. In the eyes of these artisans, 
the tapestry holds a higher status than the 
cushion. It conveys a meaning. They are 
at a loss trying to compose something 
purely decorative yet personal. 

Last year in Ninhue, Chile, I worked 
with some of these extremely talented 
and proficient embroiderers who had 
been unable to come up with satisfying 
designs for cushions. Without 
explaining, I asked them to gather 
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Having reestablished the craft of embroidery in Ninhue, Chile, Carmen Orrego-Salas, left center, 


different flowers and make bouquets. 
Then I asked them to draw their 
bouquets. None drew what she had in 
front of her. When I pointed this out, they 
were all greatly amused. 

They were drawing in their customary 
way from an “inner” vision. I made them 
look at the flowers again and talk about 
their shapes, disposition of leaves, the way 
the stems held them, their various 
shadings, etc. Little by little, subsequent 
drawings began to reveal what they saw. 
Then they looked at a small square 
intended for a pin cushion, and 
loosening up, they began to adapt their 
flowers to the demands of the square. 
When I congratulated them on their 
results, some ventured into expanding 
the small format into a bigger one, and the 
designs lost some of their punch. 

Solving this problem will be next 
year’s goal. Iam certain that the objectivity 
of seeing from the “outside” will be 
balanced and internalized, becoming once 
again more subjective the very moment 
they start making cushions and tablecloths 
for their own use. As soon as they 
discover the decorative symbols they want 
to surround themselves with, the 
cushion will acquire a meaning and its 
design, integrity. When artisans can 
afford to sell a little less and can keep some 
of the beauty and luxury of their own 
creations, we can begin to consider that a 
craft has truly been revived. 

—Carmen Orrego-Salas 


Orrego-Salas was the subject of an 
article in Threads, No. 25. 
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began tackling the issues of decorative stifchery. (Photo by Johnny Valdebenifo} 
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Childrens Garments 
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i you can sew a dress, you can - 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
BOOK ON INSTRUCTION Basic Ladies Pump 
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sole up, using my easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated 
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1487-T Parrott Drive 
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s a freelance knitwear de- 
signer, I’ve had experience 
with dozens of warm-weather 
yarns. They are definitely 
more challenging than those yarns and fi- 
bers we associate with the winter season, 
but I do like them for their unique quali- 
ties. To design effectively with them, I’ve 
learned to exercise a few precautions. I’ve 
also stopped comparing them to my favor- 
ite fiber, wool, and now expect different 
things of them. 

Although you can use some winter yarns 
like lightweight wool and mohair for cool 
summer-weather garments, especially in 
openwork patterns; the yarns traditionally 
offered for spring and summer are usually 
made from cotton, linen, rayon, and 
blends. These natural and man-made fi- 
bers tend to be a bit heavy and to lack elas- 
ticity. But I am always thrilled with the 
bright, clear color range that the cotton 
yarns offer. Mercerized cottons and most 
rayons have a bright sheen or at least a soft 
glow. I also like the dusty, matte look of 
many of the pastel linen blends. There is 
also a wide range of textures, from subtle 
cabled twists to bold yarns with large 
wormlike slubs. 





Design considerations 
A designer’s job is to use a yarn to its best 
advantage, so I try to identify what makes 
each yarn unique and enhance its good 
qualities. For example, if a yarn has intrigu- 
ing texture, I look for a way to emphasize 
this feature, as I did with “Irish Linen,” 
shown in the bottom photo on p. 39. If it is 
smooth and plain, I know that bold color or 
interesting pattern will become the focus. 
You can’t avoid the fact that many sum- 
mer yarns create heavy fabrics. I try to knit 
them firmly so that the resulting fabric will 
retain its shape. When designing a large gar- 
ment, I make sure that the seams, especially 
at the shoulders, are strong and that the join 
between body and edgings is never slack. 
With cardigans, I often knit the edging sepa- 
rately and sew it on for a firm join. 
Ribbing tends to be less successful with 
summer yarns, so I often use it for accent 
rather than to create a close fit. If |dowanta 
blouson effect above a ribbed edge, I weave a 
double strand of strong elastic thread 
through the last wrong-side rib row after the 
garment is complete. With textured yarns, 
ribbing can be virtually invisible and inelas- 
tic, so I usually consider another kind of flat 
edging, like garter stitch. 


Deborah Newton's sophisticated, classic shell 
of rayon ribbon yarn is ideal for dressy or ca- 
reer wear, spring through autumn. Complete 
pattern instructions begin on page 40. (Photo 
by Yvonne Taylor) 
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Finally, garments knitted with summer 
yarns tend not to wear as long as those knit- 
ted with wool, so I avoid intricate projects. 
Uncomplicated garment shapes and simple 
details are best suited to these less accom- 
modating yarns. A strong, lightweight cotton 
is the exception, making for a truly long- 
wearing summer garment. 


Swatching 

Swatching is the best way to get acquainted 
with a yarn and find out what it can or 
can’t do. When planning a design or substi- 
tuting yarns, work a larger swatch than you 
would normally knit to measure gauge (at 
least 6 in. by 6 in.). Swatching will test 
your needle size, check the effectiveness of 
the pattern, and test how patterns com- 
bine. When your swatch is finished, you 
can drape it, stretch it, and get a feel for 
how the fabric will translate to a garment. 

In fact, whether you are following a pat- 
tern or designing a garment with summer 
yarns, it’s crucial to knit a good-sized 
swatch to obtain gauge and to check the 
firmness of your fabric. Two swatches, 
each worked with a different needle size, 
can often have almost the same gauge, but 
one will feel slightly firmer. Since fabrics 
knit with these yarns tend to stretch with 
wear, knit two swatches with different nee- 
dles and choose the firmer one. 

I also use swatching to explore my ideas 
before beginning an actual project. For ex- 
ample, I experiment with different pattern 
or color combinations. I test my finishing 
methods on my swatches as well. If you 
think that swatching is tedious or a waste 
of your time, I can only encourage you with 
my own success: Whenever I’ve been 
pleased with my swatch, I have never been 
disappointed with the fabric of the gar- 
ment that follows. 


Tips for working with summer yarns 
I tend to use one needle size smaller with 
summer yarn than I would for a wool yarn 
of the same weight. If you knit loosely, 
youll want to drop down two sizes. If you 
are unsure, swatch quickly in stockinette 
over 4 in. to find a desirable tension before 
beginning your larger swatch. 

To avoid a slack fabric when working knit/ 
purl patterns and ribbings, tug firmly when 
changing the yarn from front to back. 

In colorwork patterns, join new colors at 
the edge by tying a loop in the new yarn, 
slipping the old yarn through the loop, and 
pulling the new yarn firmly up against the 
edge, as shown in Basics (p. 22). 

Use a very fine needle for the initial 
pickup row along edges so there is a firm 
join between edging and main fabric. Sepa- 
rately knit edging should be slightly 
shorter than the garment edge. Pin it in 


place, stretching slightly, then sew. 

Weaving in ends is an eternal problem 
with slippery yarns. To avoid having ends 
that pop out, I often weave them into the 
seams, which tend to stretch less than the 
main fabric. 


Developing design ideas 

To give you an idea of how I deal with sum- 
mer yarns, I’ve knit swatches in some of 
my favorite yarns, using them in ways that 
have worked for me. Each swatch inspired 
a special summer garment, shown in my 
sketches on the following pages. 

I’ve chosen yarn types that are usually 
available in the spring/summer season; al- 
though some are truly unique, like the var- 
iegated rayon on p. 39, top. Solid color cot- 
tons, similar to those that I have used, are 
available from many different sources in 
almost any color imaginable. Three of my 
swatches use colors that pair well with tra- 
ditional summer fabrics like madras, tropi- 
cal prints, and batiks. I also swatched col- 
ors that work well with white and linen. 
Clear blues always seem right for the sum- 
mer; and deep taupe, which I chose for my 
rayon ribbon shell, shown on the facing 
page, adds a touch of sophistication. 

When I swatched “Glacé” from Berroco, 
preparatory to designing this shell (pattern 
on p. 40), I looked for a stitch pattern that 
would show off the flatness of the ribbon 
and allow it to drape. Slipstitch patterns are 
often successful since they elongate the 
stitches, as are patterns where the yarn is 
carried across the right side of the fabric. 
This time I tried an unusual cable look-alike 
that I found in an old Mon Tricot pattern 
book. The yarn is wrapped twice around the 
needle, with the elongated stitches extended 
over several rows. I used the same technique 
to make a textured single-stitch accent line 
to divide the “cables.” 

After slight steaming, the swatch draped 
beautifully, and I sketched a very simple 
shell with a classic-fitting silhouette that 
drapes slightly. The broad shoulder forms 
a small capped-sleeve effect, which I’ve en- 
hanced by working the armhole ribbing 
wider over the top of the shoulder than I 
did at the underarm. The slightly detailed 
ribbing enhances the simple neckline and 
is fun to knit. 

As you explore the wealth of wonderful 
summer yarns in the examples that follow 
and in your own work, don’t expect them 
to behave as your autumn/winter favorites 
do. Use them to their best advantage by 
choosing enticing colors and textures, by 
knitting your fabrics firmly, and by finish- 
ing your garments carefully. If made well, 
they will last long beyond their first sum- 
mer, and you'll be enjoying them even in 
the cool months. > 
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Cotton yarns 


The range of 100% cotton 

varns is enormous, from heavy, 
bulky-weight strands all the 

way to fine crochet cottons that 
look more like string than 
knitting varn. In the mid-range 
are many wonderful worsted- 
weight cottons that can be 
worked at a gauge of 5 to 5'A 
sts/in. I use high-sheen yarns for 
colorwork and for brightening 
solid areas of stockinette; but for 
texture, I prefer cottons with a 
duller finish. 


Heavy cotton 

“Monterey,” offered by Crystal 
Palace, is a medium-weight four- 
ply 100% cotton, with a 
suggested gauge of 4 sts/in. (70 
vd/50 g ball). It has a slight 
sheen, with a bit of texture due 
to the cabled twist. 

With a heavy cotton, I avoid 
patterns that compress the 
fabric and make it even 
heavier. A single cable works 
nicely as an accent, but an 
allover cabled pattern makes for 


Ba 


Knit/purl patterns keep 
weight to a minimum in Newton’s 


a cumbersome garment. 
Colorwork also adds extra 
weight. Knit/purl patterns 

help keep the weight of the 
finished fabric to a minimum. 

On one side of my swatch, 
shown above, I placed a single 
repeat of a diamond pattern 
to form a panel and flanked it 
with a small, blocky pattern. 

I found both in Barbara 
Walker’s indispensable 
treasuries of knitting patterns 
(New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, three volumes: 
1968, 1970, 1982). 

I sketched a longish V-neck 
cardigan that could be worn 
open in warm weather. 

Because of its slightly oversized 
silhouette, I shaped the 

armhole a bit and planned a 
shallow sleeve cap to keep 

bulk to a minimum in the 
underarm. I used my sketch 

to help me plot the wide 
diamond panels, which I 
centered in the shoulder area, so 
the V-neckline shaping wouldn't 


heavy coffon cardigan design. 


cut into the pattern too much. 
A firmly knit fabric and 
sewn on seedstitch edgings 
ensure that this cardigan will 
wear well. To reduce bulk, I'll 
make lightweight woven- 
fabric inner pockets, rather 
than knitted pocket linings. 


Smooth, medium- 
weight cottons 

This weight of cotton yarn is 
not overly heavy and is suitable 
for cables and stranded 
colorwork, as well as evelet 
patterns and lace that is not 
too open. One of my favorite 
medium-weight cottons is 
mercerized “Newport Light” 
from Classic Elite because of 
its extensive color range that 
includes many sophisticated 
shades. This shiny varn knits 
into a buttery soft fabric. 

For my colorwork swatch 
at near right, facing page, I 
chose a warm grouping of 
main colors, inspired by 
summer vegetables—carroty 





meh 


orange, bell pepper green, and 
tomato red. For background 
interest, I chose some light 
shades that are quite 
different from each other: a 
tawny vellow, a pearly pale 
mauve, and a light taupe. 

I wanted bold patterning 
to allow the many colors to 
keep their separate 
identities, so I chose a 
traditional Scandinavian 
pattern that, in this varn and 
color combination, takes on a 
graphic quality. To add a 
touch of texture and to act as 
pattern dividers, I worked 
bands of twisted stitches. 
Another small swatch 
combined ribbing and a twist- 
stitch cable, a detail inspired 
by the textured bands in the 
body. I tipped the ribbing 
with one of the colors for detail. 

Since so much was 
happening in the fabric, I chose 
a simple shape and silhouette, 
an oversized pullover, again with 
a little armhole shaping. After 
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Medium-weight cottons are suit- 
able for color work. Newton 
adds a textured stitch divider 
for additional interest. 


Fine cottons require a substan- 
tial investment of time, but they 
are ideal for classic garments 


that will remain fashionable, 





like this blue lace fop. 


sketching several neckline 
variations, I settled on a 
rather wide neckline, framed 
with a wide ribbing to add 
interest to the simple shape. 
Experience has taught me 
that this kind of neckline is a bit 
tricky, requiring gradual 
decreases in the shoulder area 
to lie flat. Otherwise, the 
collar will stand up slightly. 


Fine-gauge cotton 

The many choices include 
mercerized, tightly plied, softly 
twisted, and even crochet 
cottons. These are the 
“investment” yarns for 
summer—strong, long-wearing, 
and worth the extra time. I 
chose a crisp 100% cotton varn 
from Rowan called “Cabled 
Mercerized Cotton.” I was 
attracted by its slightly ¢rainy 
texture and hard edge. 

I wanted a lace with some 
body and selected an unusually 
graphic Bavarian pattern that 
features diagonal stripes of flat 


stockinette alternating with a 
textured, ribbed lace. My fabric, 
above, was firm and crisp, with 
excellent pattern definition. 
Rather than use traditional 
ribbing, | picked up and worked 
an edging of tiny reverse 
stockinette ridges over 10% fewer 
stitches than the swatch body. 
The best designs for time- 
consuming fine-gauge fabrics 
are those with classic appeal 
that can be worn for many 
seasons. I sketched a simple 
pullover with a rather close- 
fitting silhouette. The 
armhole is shaped to bring the 
garment in toward the body’s 
actual shoulder line, 
necessitating a full cap for the 
elbow-length sleeves. Although 
you can’t see from my sketch, 
the lower edge is ribbed, so it 
can be tucked into a 
waistband without bulk. A small 
kevhole opening at the back 
neck closes with one button and 
allows the garment to pass 
over the head easily. io 
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Novelty yarns 


You can never tell what a novelty yarn 
will do until you swatch it, so I buy one 
ball when 'm considering a novelty. I 
choose yarns that have some body, and I 
avoid those that feel scratchy or 
slippery. Cotton and cotton blend 
novelties are generally reliable, 
particularly those with a firm twist. 
Fluffy, loosely spun varns tend to fuzz 
and wear out fast. I only use 100% 
synthetic yarns for accent since they 
are usually difficult to work with and 
don’t wear well. 


Slubbed novelty cotton 

A whimsical 100% cotton novelty, 
“Salsa,” from Crystal Palace (95 yd/50 g 
ball) appealed to me. Each ball had a 
linen-y look, in a two-color blend, with wiry 
texture and good-sized slubs. Because I 
like a challenge, I chose three contrasting 
balls: A pale olive/ivorv for the 
background, and for contrast, a hot 
gold/olive and a deep turquoise/royal 
blue. I hoped that the cool background 
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Slubbed novelties offen work 
best in reverse stockinette. 
This short, colorful jacket 
dresses up a tropical print 
or brightens a cool linen out- 
fit with its graphic design. 


would make the bold colors look even 
brighter—but only swatching would tell. 

With many textured yarns, reverse 
stockinette is the most successful fabric 
because the horizontal bars of the purl 
stitches push the texture forward. For my 
swatch, shown above, I worked a simple 
stripe-and-check colorwork pattern in 
reverse stockinette that I devised as I 
knitted. To form a clean break between 
color areas, I knit a plain stockinette 
row (knit on RS rows or purl on WS rows) 
in the new color(s). Then I could put 
the pur] surface of the new color on the 
right side on the next row. 

I tested a mitered edging along the 
lower and side edges of my swatch, 
marking a center stitch at the corner, 
and increasing one stitch on each side of 
it every RS row, including the bind-off 
row. Flat garter stitch gave the edging a 
little more bulk than the main fabric. 

My resulting swatch was bold and 
colorful, perfect for matching with a 
tropical print, or elegant with plain 


linen. I sketched a simple, boxy cardigan, 
with the colorwork bordering the lower 
edges of body and sleeves. A dropped 
shoulder structure emphasizes the 
strong, straight lines of the pattern, and 
three-quarter length sleeves make this 
little jacket more wearable in hot weather. 


Variegated rayon yarn 

I was attracted to a new variegated 

100% rayon, “Asia” from Classic Elite, 
with a high yardage (230 vd./100 g 
hank); it had a lovely drape in the skein 
that I hoped would be captured in the 
lxnitting. I chose a shade called “Mother- 
of-pearl.” The yarn had little stretch, so 

I was anxious to see how accommodating 
it would be. 

I tried a couple of lace patterns, but 
the fabric seemed skimpy. I felt the varn 
called for a pattern with body and a bit 
of thickness, perhaps one that had garter 
stitch elements, or even a crochet 
pattern. I have been experimenting with 
combining knitted and crocheted fabrics, 
and I felt that the sophisticated coloring of 
the yarn would help create a delicate 
fabric that would avoid the “afghan” look. 

I crocheted a shell-like pattern as a 
border for the swatch at top, facing page. 
Then I picked up along the upper edge, 
and worked a knit/purl pattern with a 
slightly corrugated surface. For detail, 
and to pick up on the lace quality of the 
crocheted edge, I worked eyelet stripes 
edged in garter stitch ridges. I found some 
matching mother-of-pearl] buttons, 
which helped me settle on a cardigan- 
stvle garment. A crocheted edging 
added to my swatch seemed firm enough 
to hold the heavy buttons without 
stretching out. 

For my cardigan, I chose a slightly 
oversized silhouette to show off the drape 
of the knitted fabric. A raglan style is 
often a good choice for a summer yarn 
because the diagonal armhole seams 
help support the garment’s weight in the 
upper body. Sketching this traditionally 
feminine garment reminded me that I 
would have to plan carefully to match 
the horizontal stripes in the body with 
those in the upper sleeve where they 
meet at the raglan line. 


Textured 
cotton-and-linen blend 
Henry’s Attic (see “Sources,” facing 
page) offers an interesting coned yarn 
called “Irish Lace,” (725 yd/lb.). This 
natural blend is 80% ivory cotton and 
20% flax-colored linen, twisted together 
to vield a tirm rickrack-like strand. - 

I swatched first in stockinette stitch to 
get a feel for the varn, which formed strong 
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vertical lines and reminded me of a 
hard-textured chenille. The reverse side 
had fuller texture, like terrycloth. I 

wanted a little more interest than these 
simple patterns could give, so I swatched 
in a few cable patterns before settling on 
the one that vou see at lower right. For a 
smooth fabric, I eliminated the purl 
stitches that usually flank this familiar 
pattern, and I also extended the “wings” of 
every fourth repeat to make the lines 

travel to the fabric’s edge. These simple 
changes made a rather lackluster cable 
into something special. And in this yarn, the 
effect was subtle and sophisticated. 

Ribbing was out of the question—it 
was blurred and inelastic. Instead, I tried 
something that had occurred to me 
while swatching. After working two dense 
garter stitch ridges, I began a simple 
diagonal lace pattern with varnovers 
worked on every row. After an inch of 
lace, | worked two more firm garter 
ridges. Decorative and open at the 
center, this edging was also firm and 
dense at its edges. 

I love a ballerina neckline in a 
summer sweater. This style works best 
with raglan shaping and needs a firm 
edge. The finished width should allow it 
to sit squarely on the shoulders or 
slide to one side for a more 
provocative off-the-shoulder look. 

I chose a just slightly oversized 
silhouette for some drape, with sleeve 
length a little above the wrist to keep 
this hip-length sweater from looking 
sloppy. The diagonal lines of the 
traveling cables visually elongate the 
garment, making it well suited for 
slightly larger figures. [_] 


Deborah Newton is a contributing editor 
of Threads, Design photos by Susan Kahn. 


Sources 
Write for your nearest local distributor. 


Berroco, Inc. 
See p. 40 
Classic Elite 

42 Perkins St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 
(508) 453-2837 


Crystal Palace 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 


Henry's Attic 

5 Mercury Ave. 
Monroe, NY 10950 
(914) 783-3930 


Rowan, distributed by Westminster 
Trading Corp. 

5 Northern Blvd. 

Amherst, NH 03031 

(603) 886-5041 
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Newton tried several swatches with 
Classic Elite’s variegated rayon 
before deciding to combine lacy 
knit patterns with a crocheted 
shell edging. 
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The nickrack texture of a subtle linen/cofton 
blend showed best in stockinefle, so New- 
fon redesigned a classic cable and edged 
her pullover with lace. 


Deborah Newton's 
sleeveless IRibbon Shell 


This sophisticated shell features decorative slipped stitch 
cables on front and back, that highlight the flat rayon ribbon 
varn. The fit is just loose enough to allow the fabric to drape 
softly. Slightly extended shoulders and short rows worked on 
the armhole ribbing produce a mock capped-sleeve effect. 


YARN REQUIREMENTS 


The shell is knit of a smooth, silky rayon ribbon that creates 
a fabric with a soft drape. The yarn is “Glacé” from Berroco, 
Inc., 100% rayon (1% oz. tube = 75 yd.) in color taupe 
#2003: 11 (12, 14, 15) tubes or approx 800 (900, 1000, 1100) 
yd. For your nearest supplier, contact Berroco, Inc., PO Box 
367, Dept. T-3-91, Uxbridge, MA 01569; (508) 278-2527. 

This ribbon yarn has unique qualities. Any substitution, 
even of another ribbon yarn, will yield a fabric that has a 
slightly different drape and texture. If you do substitute 
another ribbon, pick one with similar yardage, and swatch 
carefully to obtain the correct gauge. When working with 
ribbon yarn, avoid twisting the strand by allowing the tube to 
spin freely. You can make a spindle for this by inserting a 
knitting needle through a shoebox. 





Needles: One pair each size 5 and 7 knitting needles, or size 

to obtain gauge. One 16-in. long size 5 circular knitting needle. 
One cable needle (cn) or double-pointed needle. One blunt 
tapestry needle. 


Gauge: To save time, take tume to check gauge. 20 sts and 
27 rows equal 4 in. in reverse stockinette stitch with size 7 
needle, slightly steamed. 

Cabled panel, worked over 49 sts with a size 7 needle, should 
measure 7°A in. wide, slightly steamed. 


/ MEASUREMENTS 


Directions are given for four sizes: Petite (small, medium, 
large), to fit 32 (34, 36, 38) in. bust. The fit should be just 
slightly loose, so choose a finished shell size that is approx 
4 in. larger than your actual bust measurement. 


STITCH DIRECTIONS 





See Basics, p. 22, for drawings and information about the 
special knitting techniques employed. 


step-by-steo 
Instructions 





PATTERN STITCHES 


See “Key to Symbols” on facing page for abbreviations. 


Ribbing: (multiple of 9 sts, plus 2). See top chart on 
facing page. 

Row 1 (WS): k2, *(p1, k1)3x, pl, k2; rep from *. 
Row 2: p2, * (K1, p1)38x, k1, p2; rep from *. 

Rep rows 1 and 2. 


Reverse stockinette stitch (rev st st): worked over any 
number of sts. 

Row 1 (RS): purl. 

Row 2: knit. 

Rep rows 1 and 2. 


Slipstitch cable pattern: (worked over a panel of 49 sts). See 
bottom chart on facing page. 

Preparation row (RS): k1 (divider st), *p5, k2 wrapping yarn 
twice for each st, pl, k2 wrapping yarn twice for each st, p5, kl 
(divider st); rep from * 3x. 

Row 1 (WS): pl, *k5, sl 2 wyif dropping extra loops, k1, sl 2 
wyif dropping extra loops, k5, p1; rep from * 3x. 

Row 2: Kl, *p5, sl 2 wyib, pl, sl 2 wyib, p5, K1; rep from * 3x. 
Row 3: pl, *k5, sl 2 wyif, k1, sl 2 wyif, k5, pl; rep from * 3x. 

Row 4: k1 wrapping yarn twice, *p3, BC4, p1, FC4, p3, k1 
wrapping yarn twice; rep from * 3x. 

Row 5: same as row 1, except for divider sts—s] wyif dropping 
extra loop. 

Row 6: same as row 2, except for divider sts—s] wyib. 

Row 7: same as row 3, except for divider sts—s] wyif. 

Rows 8, 9, 10, 11: same as rows 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Row 12: same as row 4, except for divider sts—k. 

Rep rows 1-12 only. Do not rep preparation row. 


Shell measurements (in inches, after seaming) 

















Body Petite small Medium | Large 
(bust) (32) (34) (36) (38) 
vy, Finished bust at underarm 40%, 
wie 
vy, ee 
4 Total length (from shoulder) 23 
| Length to underarm 14 
(including ribbing) 
Length to 
underarm Armhole depth 9 





Back neck width 


Front neck depth 
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With smaller needle, cast on 87 (96, 105, 114) sts. 

Next row (WS): p2 (edge sts). Work row 1 of rib to last 2 sts, 
end p2 (edge sts). Note: Work edge sts throughout im 
stockinette, p WS rows, k RS rows. 

Work even until rib measures 3 in.; end with a RS row. 

Purl WS row, inc 16 (13, 8, 5) sts evenly spaced between 

edge sts at each end of row—103 (109, 113, 119) sts. Change to 
larger needles. 

Next row (RS): k2 (cont edge sts); place marker; work in 
rev st st over 25 (28, 30, 33) sts; place marker; work 
preparation row of Slipstitch cable pat over center 49 sts; 
place marker; work in rev st st over 25 (28, 30, 33) sts; place 
marker; end k2 (cont edge sts). 

Work even until piece measures 11 in. above rib (14 in. 
total); end with a WS row. 


Armhole shaping: Bind off 2 sts at beg of next 8 rows—87 
(93, 97, 103) sts. Keeping first and last 2 edge sts in 
stockinette, work even until armhole depth measures 8 (8'A, 
9, 94) in.; end with a WS row. 


Back neck and shoulder shaping: Bind off 8 (8, 8, 9) sts; 
work 25 (26, 27, 28) sts; join a second ball of yarn and bind off 
center 21 (25, 27, 29) sts; work to end. 

Working both sides at the same time with separate balls of 
yarn, bind off 8 (8, 8, 9) sts at the next 3 shoulder edges; then 
7 (8, 9, 9) sts at the next 2 shoulder edges. 

And at the same time, bind off 5 sts from each neck edge twice. 


FRONT A = 


Work same as for back until armhole depth measures 6 (6A, 
7, 7) in., end with a WS row—87 (93, 97, 103) sts. 


Front neck shaping: Next row (RS), work 38 (39, 40, 42) sts; 
join a second ball of yarn and bind off center 11 (15, 17, 19) 
sts; work rem 38 (39, 40, 42) sts to end. 

Working both sides at the same time with separate balls of 
yarn, bind off at each neck edge 3 sts once, then 2 sts 6 times— 
23 (24, 25, 27) sts each side. 

When armhole depth measures same as back to shoulder 
shaping, end with a WS row. 


Shoulder shaping: From each shoulder edge, bind off 8 (8, 
8, 9) sts twice and 7 (8, 9, 9) sts once. 


FINISHING 





Lay pieces flat. Holding warm iron an inch above surface of 
fabric, steam cabled and rev st st sections lightly. Do not steam 
ribbing. Sew front to back at shoulders and sides. 


Neckline ribbing: With RS facing and circular needle, beg at 
right shoulder. Pick up 108 (117, 126, 126) sts evenly around 
entire neck edge. Place marker and join. 

Next rnd: *p2, (K1, p1)38x, k1; rep from * 

Rep last rnd until rib measures 1’A in. Bind off on next rnd; 
and at the same time, p2tog in each p2 rib for first three sizes. 


Left armhole ribbing: With RS facing and circular needle, beg 
at side seam. Pick up 44 (49, 53, 58) sts evenly along left front 
arminhhole; pick up 1 st in shoulder seam and mark this st; 

then pick up 45 (49, 54, 58) sts evenly along left back armhole to 
beg—90 (99, 108, 117) sts. Place marker and join. 
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Next rnd (RS): pl, *(k1, p1)3x, k1, p2; rep from *, end pl 
instead of p2. 

Next rnd, with four short rows: Work in rib until 12 sts have 
been worked on back armhole after marked st; bring yarn to 
front and sl next st to RHN, bring yarn to back and sl last st 
back to LHN to form wrap; turn. Work in rib until 12 sts have 
been worked on front armhole after marked st; wrap; turn. 
Work in rib until 21 sts have been worked on back armhole after 
marked st; wrap; turn. Work in rib until 21 sts have been 
worked on front armhole after marked st; wrap; turn. Work in rib 
to end of rnd. And at the same time, when you reach a 

wrapped st, work it together with the strand that wraps it. 

Next rnd: rib as est; work last wrapped st tog with strand 

that wraps it. Work in rnds until rib at underarm measures 1 
in. Bind off on next rnd, and at the same time, p2tog in 

each p2 rib, all sizes. 


Right armhole ribbing: Work right armhole ribbing as for left. [] 


KEY TO SYMBOLS | 


LJ knit (RS), purl (WS). 

[=] purl (RS), knit (WS) 

[zi Knit, wrapping yarn around needle twice, 

LU sip 7 purlwise wyib (RS), slip 1 purlwise wyif (WS). 


Sei 8C4-Slip 2 sts to cn and hold in back, k2, then 
k2 from cn wrapping yarn twice for each St. 


FC4—Slip 2 sts to cn and hold in front, k2 wrapping 
yarn twice for each st, then k2 from cn. 


Note: wyib 
wyif 


with yarn in back 
with yarn in front 


PATTERN CHARTS. 





Ribbing (Mult. 9 sts, plus 2—flat knitting; mult. 9 sts—circular knitting) 
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Scarf Play 


Gorgeous fabrics deserve 
the finest hems 


by Amy T. Yanagi 
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v mania for making 
scarves began with a silk 
crepe-de-chine scarf 
blank. It had a bright 
red border and a bold paisley design. The 
saleswoman cut a panel off the bolt for me; I 
had only to hem the edges. I imagined a soft 
roll with invisible stitches on the wrong side 
and tiny, even pecks on the right side. 

The scarf took several evenings to finish; 
my rolling hand was sore, the stitches were 
uneven, and I was not happy. So I went in 
search of a better way to hem scarves. I’ve 
found several enjoyable and effective tech- 
niques—for machine hemming and for 
hand hemming—and I know there are 
countless others out there just waiting to 
be discovered. 





Fabrics and supplies 

Making a scarf lets you indulge in a small 
amount of a very special fabric. Ready-to- 
wear scarves, depending upon the printing 
quality and fiber, can cost up to several 
hundred dollars but you can make one for 
much, much less. 

A scarf can be a mere 18-in. square as for 
a cotton bandana, or two to three yards 
long and a yard wide for fine chiffons. The 
most important criterion is whether the 
fabric is going to drape well and tie grace- 
fully without overwhelming you, so do a 
little draping in the fabric store. 

Silk always feels luxurious. A lightweight 
crepe de chine has a better drape and a 
more beautiful glistening appearance than 
the same weight china silk. Hermes, by the 
way, silkscreens their splendid designs on 
a heavy twill silk. 

Rayon chiffon and georgette often come 
in wonderful prints. They can be a bit 
scratchy, though, so try them out before 
vou buy. They won’t make as softand drapey 
a scarf as silk will, but they are excellent 


Yards of flowing silk chiffon make a classic, lux- 
urious scarf, Whether you'd rather hem your 
fabric by hand or by machine, read on. 
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candidates for commercial pleating. (For 
more on commercial pleating, see Threads, 
No. 31, p. 50). Rayon challis makes a vel- 
vety soft heavier scarf. 

Printed chiffon has the distinct advan- 
tage of being two-sided. In any printed fab- 
ric, look for good color saturation so that 
the wrong side looks almost as good as the 
front. You’re going to spend some time on 
the hemming, so get quality fabric. 

Cotton voile, lawn, and batiste make nice 
scarves. Anything heavier is too stiff. 

Be on the lookout for scarf blanks in the 
designer fabrics department of your favorite 
fabric store. Because blanks are sold as com- 
plete panels, it’s not possible for a store to 
send swatches. 

When you buy the scarf fabric, look for 
matching thread. The most desirable is a 
fine size 60/2 embroidery cotton thread (the 
2 indicates two-ply) like Mettler, or a quality 
size A silk, like Kinkame. (G Street Fabrics at 
11854 Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD 20852; 
301-231-8998 carries both threads, but send 
them a fabric sample so they can match 
your color.) You'll be making fine stitches, 
whether by hand or machine, in finer-than- 
average fabric. Regular sewing thread, size 
00/3, takes large bites in the fabric and looks 
like cord in chiffon. 

When hand sewing, particularly in silk, I 
prefer a size 10 embroidery needle. It has a 
long, fine eye and a sharp, narrow tip. 


Hand-stitched hems 

There is nothing that calls out “luxury” 
like a hand-rolled and stitched edge. A 
beautiful roll, with no stitches showing on 
the wrong side, and the barest pucker of a 
single thread of silk fabric caught by an- 
choring stitches on the right side, is the 
mark of a quality scarf. 

If you browse the accessory counter and 
observe the hems of fine ready-to-wear 
scarves, you'll see a lot of variation in hem- 
ming skills. Most of the design houses have 
their scarves hemmed as piece work by 
women at home, whether in France or Chi- 
na. Some make huge rolls with lumpy cor- 
_ hers, some roll and whip the edges, and 
others make very tight, neat rolls with 
miters in the corners. Cheaper scarves 
have machine stitched or serged edges. 

For a clean roll, without thread showing 
on the wrong side, I use one of two tech- 
niques depending on whether the fabric is 
very fine, like a chiffon, or springy and re- 
silient or ravelly, like a silk crepe or a wool 
challis. In either case, the roll, which 
should be straight, not wavy, needs at least 
two turns so the raw edge can’t work itself 
loose between the stitches. The thread is 
hidden in the roll, dipping briefly beneath 
it to catch a thread of the fabric and anchor 
the roll in place. 
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Fasily rolled hems— After attempting to roll 
the hem of a scarf and slipstitch it from the 
wrong side, I tried stitching from the right 
side instead. I find that this technique is 
faster because I use a running stitch. 

The method works well on fabrics that 
are relatively soft and pliable, including 
cotton lawns and voile, as well as silk, syn- 
thetic, or rayon chiffons and georgettes. 
You can also use it on very light crepe de 
chines and china silks. To determine 
whether this technique is suitable, barely 
moisten your thumb and forefinger (I’m 
right-handed so I moisten my left fingers) 
and try to roll the raw edge of the fabric. It 
should be easy to form the edge into a 
beautiful, tiny roll. If you have to struggle 
because the edge doesn’t catch or resists 
rolling, use the technique I describe for 
stubborn fabrics on the following page. 

While youre checking the roll, see how 
much allowance is necessary for a twice- 
rolled hem. Usually “4 in. to % in. is plenty. 

Unless the fabric is printed off grain, 
youll want your raw edges to be on the 
lengthwise and crosswise grain. It’s easier 
to mark and roll evenly if you can use the 
grain as a guide. I tear fabrics when I can, 
to make sure the edges are on grain, but 
some fabrics will distort horribly; check it 
out first. Cut your fabric, allowing enough 
all around for the hem. Then hand baste a 
line of stitches where you want the fin- 
ished edge. The basting guides an even roll 
and marks where rolls will meet at the cor- 
ners. I use cotton basting thread because 
it’s easy to snap if I inadvertently put a 
stitch through it. 

For nearly invisible anchoring stitches, 
use single-ply silk thread. Cut a comfort- 
able length of thread, maybe 12 in. to 18 
in., and split the three plies to singles. 


Beautiful hand-rolled 
eages have nearly in- 
visible stitching, just the 
hint of a peck on the 
right side. For fine, easi- 
ly rolled fabrics, like the 
red 100% pima cotton 
lawn from. Gloria 
Sachs; the black and 
purple rayon geor- 
gette; the printed silk 
Chiffons; and the aqua 
china silk; Yanagi hand 
bastes a guide line 
and works a running 
stitch from the right 
side. For heavier 
pieces, like the purple 
Hatian silk scarf blank, a 
machine staystitch 
and pins make slip- 
Stitching easy. 


Lightly wax the thread; this may give some 
people the horrors, but it keeps the thread 
from tangling so easily. 

When the fabric is fairly open, like chif- 
fon, a knot in single-ply silk will pull right 
through with the least resistance. In this 
case, I tie a knot, place it near the raw edge 
on the wrong side of the fabric, and back- 
stitch two or three times toward the begin- 
ning of the seam. 

To start, bring the needle out on the 
right side of the fabric, half a roll width 
from the basting line. Place the needle on 
the table. Turn the fabric edge wrong side 
up and roll the edge for 1 in. to 1’ in. us- 
ing your thumb and forefinger (or middle 
finger), as Shown in the top photo on the 
next page. Roll just to the basted line. 

Flip the rolled edge over your forefinger 
so the right side faces up, keeping the roll 
under tension by pinching the ends with 
the middle finger and thumb. Anchor the 
roll with running stitches that are only one 
or two threads long. You can pin a few 
inches of roll, stitch, then roll and pin 
some more. Be careful not to pierce 
through to the wrong side of the roll with 
your running stitches; catch only the out- 
ermost layer of the roll, or two at the most. 
As you stitch, keep the thread pulled for- 
ward; if you pull back, you'll create a large 
hole, which makes it difficult to catch only 
one or two threads. 

When you run out of thread, anchor the 
old thread by backstitching in the hem 
allowance and start a new thread as in the 
beginning, overlapping several stitches. 

When you reach the corner, continue 
the roll to the edge of the fabric, and use 
tiny scissors to trim the innermost part of 
the roll to within ’ in. of the corner. Roll 
the fabric over the needle to start the next 
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A line of basting on fine fabrics helos keep your 
roll even. To start, moisten your fingers slightly. 
Roll about an inch or so at a time to the wrong 
side (top), keeping the roll under tension as you 
flio it over. Anchor your thread and fake tiny, 
even running stitches (above), being careful 
not fo pierce the roll completely. 


For heavier fabrics, sfaystitch the edge and trim 
close fo the stitching. Press a fold, fold again, and 
pin. The slipstitch is worked in two stages: catch a 
few threads of the body, then stitch into the outer 
fold (below). After stitching a few inches, pull the 
thread fo tighten up the roll (bottom). 


J 





side. Holding the roll firmly, quickly bring 
the needle to the wrong side and catch the 
fold at the end of the roll, as shown in the 
drawing below. Use one or two tiny slip- 
stitches to catch the miter, and bring the 
thread out on the right side again. You're 
now ready to start the next side of the hem. 


Hemming stubborn fabrics—Crepe de 
chine is a lovely fabric, but its tightly spun 
threads give it spring and make it resistant 
to ironing and rolling. Fine challis tends to 
ravel a lot when you try to roll the edge. 
Here’s a technique that conquers both types 
of fabric. The stitching is a little slower, but 
your rolling hand won’t get tired. 

Machine staystitch the borders of the 
scarf about ‘4 in. outside the final scarf di- 
mensions, so thatthe fabric won't ravel or 
stretch. Trim just outside the stitching. 

Fold the raw edge a scant '% in. to the 
wrong side and press, which helps keep the 
roll in place as you work. With the scarf 
wrong side up on a table, fold the edge 
again another '% in. but do not press. Pin 
the “roll” in place. 

Hide the end of the thread inside the 
roll, knotting it if the fabric is firm enough 
to hold it in place. Bring the needle out on 
the unironed fold at the edge of the scarf. 

To anchor the roll to the scarf, use a slip- 
stitch, but leave the threads loose (photos, 
lower left). Catch one or two threads in the 
scarf body about ‘Ac in., or half a roll width 
away, from the inner fold. Then stitch into 
the soft outer fold, but don’t catch the sec- 
ond layer of fabric. After about 2 in. worth 
of stitches, pull the thread to tighten the 
stitches and to roll the edge. If you’ve 
stitched half a roll width into the scarf 
body and you've ironed the first fold, the 
roll will hide the stitches. 


Machine-stitched hems 

For those who don’t want to hand stitch a 
scarf, here are some ways to do a machine- 
stitched hem. The first works marvelously 


Mitering a hand-rolled corner 


1. Leave lost stitch before 
miter unfinished on RS. 





2. Clip first roll, then 
roll next edge over 
needle; small miter 
forms at corner. 


on chiffon (photos, facing page, center) 
and the second is a modification of a blind 
hem stitch (facing page, far right). 


Straight stitching chiffon—Anyone who 
loves car racing or fighter pilot video games 
will love this technique. You’ll need a 
steady hand and total concentration to get 
it right. I found myself trying for narrower 
and narrower hems while racing the fabric 
through the needle as fast as I could. It’s 
very addicting. I was able to make a hem 
that is as narrow as a hand-rolled one. 

Begin with a size 60/8 machine needle 
and 60/2 thread. If the sharpness of the 
needle is in doubt, chuck it and get a new 
one; this is no time for snags. You'll be put- 
ting two lines of stitching into the hem, so 
the thread has to be the finest you can get. 
If youre making a white scarf, youre in 
luck—white thread comes finer than 60/2. 

Cut the fabric with 4 in. allowances and 
carefully iron all edges flat. Then work in 
pairs of opposite edges. Iron a fold on the 
grain about % in. from the raw edge. You'll 
stitch as close to the fold as you can. Set 
the machine for a short stitch length, 
about 13 to 14 sts per in. This gives you 
lots of control and the fabric moves for- 
ward by tiny increments, decreasing the 
tendency for the fabric to pucker and for 
the feed dog to pull the bottom layer faster 
than the top. 

Set the needle into the fabric with the 
hand wheel. The fabric must be under ten- 
sion so the needle won't drag it into the 
hole in the plate: Hold the threads behind 
the foot and the fabric in front of the foot 
as you Slowly start stitching. As soon as you 
can, let the threads go and grab the fabric. 
Keep it under tension as you finish stitch- 
ing the side. If the tension is correct, any 
minor ripples will iron out. 

After ironing, carefully and slowly use 
embroidery scissors to trim the allowance as 
close to the stitching as you can get. Fold the 
edge again and iron. 


3. Bring needle through 
all layers to WS, 
forming tiny peck 
on RS and slipstitch 
miter to previously 
stitched side. 








Take needle back fo. 
RS to begin hemming 
next side. 


Nltstrations by Lawn Hh. (esi 


Stitch a second time, right on top of the 
first line of stitching. Now you'll find out 
how good your eye-hand coordination is. 
The foot of my machine has a center mark, 
but that’s not accurate enough to use for 
this; I watch the point of the needle. If it 
falls off the outside edge, get it back on the 
fabric as soon as possible. The threads 
chain into a loop—don’t trim them; 
trimmed threads distract from the beauti- 
ful edge more than a short loop will. 

If you're stitching the second pair of 
sides, leave the threads long at the begin- 
ning and end of the seams. Thread a needle 
and hide the threads in the fold as shown. 
Clip the ends even with the fabric surface 
so they will be hidden by the hem, then 
iron the seams to finish. 


Variation on a blind hem—Most newer ma- 
chines have a built-in stitch for blind hem- 
ming and a foot to use with the stitch. The 
stitch pattern is four to five straight stitches 
followed by one zigzag to the left, which 
stitches the hem to the main body of the 
fabric. It imitates a hand-stitched scarf hem 
because the sideways stitch grabs only a cou- 
ple of threads on the right side of the scarf 
(photo, far right). The limitation of the tech- 
nique is your accuracy—how narrow a dou- 
ble fold you can iron and how accurately you 
can line up the fabric for stitching. 

The machine manual instructions for 
using the stitch and foot don’t work for this 
narrow hem. You'll need tissue paper and 
tear-away Stabilizer. Set the needle posi- 
tion on center, the stitch width as small as 
you dare (narrower than the upright metal 
strip of the blind hemmer foot), and the 
stitch length at 15 to 18 sts per in. Instead 
of the blind hemming foot, use the embroi- 
dery foot with a channel in the underside; 
the folded fabric will slide easily. 

Try a ‘As-in. hem. Iron a fold to the wrong 
side, *Ac in. from the raw edge; then fold and 
iron again (drawing, right). Hand baste the 
fold in place through all layers about ’% in. 
from the outside fold. Using the basting as 
your guide, press the hem to the right side, 
making a third fold about '42 in. from the 
inside fold. Lightly iron a “A-in. wide strip of 
stabilizer on the right side of the scarf. Ex- 
periment on scrap to adjust the stitch length 
and width. The zigzag is so slight that it takes 
a little practice to catch just the right 
amount of fabric. 

Only the last 'A in. at each corner needs 
to be completed by hand. Leave the thread 
ends from the machine stitching long 
enough to sew with. Tear away the stabiliz- 
er and iron the hem back to the wrong 
side. i 


Amy T. Yanagi is managing editor of 
Threads magazine. 
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For a tiny machined hem, trim as close as pos- 
sible to your first line of stitching (above) and 
keep your fabric under tension as you stitch 
the second line, through three layers, directly 
on top of the first. Keep the thread ends long so 
that you can hide them in the folds at the cor- 
ners to complete the scarf (below). 


Further reading 

The following contain ideas for fying 
scarves; for fhose who are bored with the 
standard methods, try Gentieu. She 

offers many twists and knots. 


Claire, Julie. Scarf Tying Made Easy, 
1988; $15 plus $2 S8H (Julie Clair, Inc., 218 
Robinhood, Lafayette, LA 70508). 


Gentieu, Audrey. Scarfenomena, 1988; 
$12.95 (Welch Publishing Co., 229 W. Sixth 
St., PO Box 267, Perrysburg, OH 43551). 


Reiman, Judy. Scarf Tying, 1987, 1990; 
$14.95 (Judy Reiman Communications, Inc., 
2948 Conrad Dr. NW, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada T2L 1 Bd), 


A tiny blind hem by machine 


4. Iron narrow 








4— %e in. 
double fold. 
| 
WS 
% in. 
Hand | 
baste. 


2. Press third fold toRS  * 
along basting line. 





3. Blindstifch, using 
embroidery foot 
and stabilizer. 


The trick to blind-hem machine stitching is . 
fo iron the narrowest double fold you can 
and baste if in place first. Tear-away stabi- 
lizer and an embroidery foot let the fabric 
Slide easily. Affer stitching, remove stabiliz- 
er and basting; press hem fo the wrong side. 
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ost home sewers don’t 
fit perfectly into com- 
mercial patterns and 
don’t enjoy altering 
them. I suspect that they dislike fitting pat- 
terns because they’ve been unsuccessful at 
it in the past, using techniques they 
learned long ago, like slash-and-spread, 
fold-and-tuck, or add-a-little/take-off-a-lit- 
tle. All of these can work, but they tend to 
create as many problems as they solve, be- 
cause they usually distort the seamlines 
and change the grain orientation of the al- 
tered pattern piece. 

I’ve had great results with the pivot-and- 
slide method of altering patterns, shown in 
the photo above, which creates none of 
these problems. It’s a simple, comparatively 
fast, and effective method of repositioning 
the seamlines without disturbing the origi- 
nal pattern. As a result, the grainline isn’t 
altered, and seamline changes are always 
in proportion to the original pattern. You 
can even make subtle adjustments to fin- 
ished or basted garments (see “Fine-tuning 
with pivot and slide” on p. 49). 

Well be changing pattern width by pivot- 
ing, and pattern length by sliding. All alter- 
ations are made on a worksheet (I like to use 
wax paper, but you can also use tissue paper, 
or a non-woven fabric like Pellon’s Tru- 
Grid), which keeps the original pattern un- 
changed. The only othertools you'll need are 
standard sewing room equipment: pins, 
fine-point permanent marking pens in red 
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and black, a ruler, a tracing wheel, transpar- 
ent tape, and a tape measure. 


Start with classic shapes 

You can alter any pattern with pivot-and- 
slide, but it’s easiest to learn on a classic- 
style blouse, skirt, dress, or jacket. In fact, 
once you know what alterations you need 
on a Classic-style pattern, you can auto- 
matically make those same changes on ev- 
ery pattern from that company, no matter 
what the style. 

By classic, I mean patterns with set-in 
sleeves and no dropped shoulders; shoul- 
der seams, with no yoke over the shoulders 
(a decorative front or back yoke is fine); no 
excessive gathering, tucking, or pleating on 
the sleeves or body; not oversized; and 
straight, A-line, or bias-cut skirts without 
excessive fullness. Once you can pivot and 
slide classic styles, you'll be able to alter 
any Style, including highly detailed or ex- 
tremely oversized or formfitting styles. 

Classic pattern styles are available in ev- 










Misses’ size 
Junior size 


Half-size 








Women’s size 





Pivoting the original pattern piece to meet ad- 
justment marks is a simple and accurate meth- 
od of alfering patterns. Once youve adjusted 
Classic styles, you can apply the adjustments to 
any patterns from that company with no fur- 
ther measuring. 


ery pattern book; look for “Fashion Basics” 
and “Busy Woman’s Sewing Patterns” from 
McCall’s; “Basic Very Easy Vogue”; “Jiffy” 
from Simplicity; “In-Ann-Instant” from 
Stretch & Sew; and “Burda Super-Easy.” 
Don’t bother with the basic-fitting shell 
patterns. You'll get just as usable results 
from a classic-style pattern, and you'll be 
able to wear it when yourre done. 


Determining your size 

Most women buy patterns too large for 
their body frame, because they use their 
bust or high-bust measurement. These 
patterns often don’t fit through the neck, 
shoulders, and front chest area, which are 
much harder areas to alter than the bust. 
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To match the size of your frame to stan- 
dard pattern sizes, have a friend take your 
front width measurement. 

To take this measurement, wear a slip so 
your friend can find the creases in your 
skin where your arms meet your body. 
Measure above the end of the crease, as 
shown in the drawing at right, across your 
chest to the other crease, and then round 
off to the nearest half inch. 

You won't find the front width measure- 
ment on the back of the pattern envelope, but 
it’s easy to convert that single measurement 
into your pattern size. The chart on the facing 
page shows the relationship between the front 
width and the standard categories of pattern. 
Don’t be surprised if you wind up buying a 
much smaller pattern; the majority of women 
are actually sizes 6, 8, and 10. 

Once you've selected a pattern, compare 
your bust, waist, and hip measurements to 
those on the back of the pattern envelope. 
Record the difference as a plus (+ ) or mi- 
nus (—) measurement. 


Changing width by pivoting 
Suppose your bust measurement is 37 in. 
and the measurement on the back of the 
envelope for your size is 34 in. You need to 
increase the bustline 3 in. Divide that 
number by 4, the total number of cut edges 
at the two side seams. That means you'll 
now pivot to increase each side seam % in. 
Cut out a piece of wax paper, tissue pa- 
per, or a non-woven fabric as long as your 
front pattern piece. This is your worksheet. 
Don’t worry if it isn’t wide enough for your 
pattern. It doesn’t have to reach all the way 
to the center front; it only needs to extend 
beyond the side seam as much as you need 


Original | 
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Front width measure 
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Measure across 
chest above 
arm creases 
and round to 
nearest % in. 
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for the alteration, as you can see in the 
drawing below. 

If you’re using wax paper as a worksheet, 
place it on a lightly padded work surface 
(use lightweight wool yardage, thin flannel, 
or something similar). Then you can easily 
make all marks with a tracing wheel. The 
wheel will perforate the wax paper, leaving 
a connect-the-dots pattern. Otherwise, use 
your red and black permanent markers to 
transfer the marks. 

Trim all of the pattern pieces to the cut- 
ting lines. Place the front pattern piece 
on top of the worksheet. With a tracing 
wheel or a black permanent marker, out- 
line the pattern cutting lines on the work- 
sheet. At the underarm, measure “4 in. out 


from the cutting line area and place a mark 
on the worksheet, as shown in steps 1 and 
2 below. 

To pivot the pattern for this alteration, 
place a pin upright at the shoulder where 
the stitching lines cross. This is a pivot 
point, which allows the pattern to swing 
out to meet the alteration mark. Pivot 
points are always on seamlines, while 
marked changes are always measured from 
cutting lines. Pivot the pattern away from 
the center front so the cutting line meets 
the increase mark. With the wheel or the 
red pen, outline the new armhole cutting 
line of the pivoted pattern on the work- 
sheet, as shown in steps 3 and 4 below. 

Keeping the pattern pivoted, move the 
pivot pin to the underarm where the 
stitching lines cross. Pivot the pattern back 
towards the center so the waist cutting line 
meets the original outlined waistline, and 
trace the new side cutting line along the 
pattern between the underarm and the 
waistline on the worksheet (step 5). 

Tape the pattern to the worksheet, 
matching the original outline to the old 
pattern cutting lines (step 6), and cut out 
the pattern, following the new outline. Ap- 
ply the same steps to the side seams of the 
back pattern piece, and you're done. 

Notice that you have increased the bust 
width, but the armhole is the same size as 
the original pattern. The sleeve will fit 
smoothly into the armscye. 

To increase the waistline or hipline, use 
the same pivoting principle. For the waist- 
line, simply pivot from the underarm to 
your new measured waistline adjustment 
marking, after adjusting the bustline. For 
the hipline, pivot from the waistline. On a 
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straight skirt, continue any hipline increase 
evenly to the seam from the hipline to the 
hemline, to keep the design of the skirt 
in proportion. 

Decreasing at these points simply means 
to mark the decrease amount inside the 
traced pattern outline, and pivot from the 
same points towards the marks. The new 
cutting line will be inside the original pat- 
tern, so after the alterations are made, you 
may want to fold the original pattern out of 
the way so you don’t cut it when youre cut- 
ting the new outline from the worksheet. 


Using extensions 

The main limitation of pivot-and-slide is 
that the bustline pivot cannot exceed 1 in. 
per side seam, for a total increase of 4 in. 
for the bustline. (Hipline and waist can be 
increased by any amount.) Piv- 
oting more than 1 in. per side 
seam at the bustline makes the 
armhole too high. For increases 
greater than 4 in., you can use 
extra extensions, sections added 
at the underarm of the bodice 
pattern to give the needed in- 
crease beyond pivoting. These 
sections are added in combina- 
tion with pivoting techniques 
and are made by sliding the un- 
pivoted pattern sideways. 

Suppose you need 5 in. added 
to the bust. You can pivot up to 1 
in. per side seam, which gives 
you 4 in. of the needed 5 in. For 
the remaining inch you'll need to 
slide the pattern ‘A in. per side 
seam for the extra extensions. 
Pivot 1 in., using the technique explained 
above, then measure out A in. from the new 
outline at the underarm. Slide the pattern 
sideways from its original position so the 
cutting line meets the increase mark and ex- 
tend the armhole line. Taper the extension 
to the cutting line at the waistline, as shown 
in the top drawing at right. Repeat on the 
back pattern piece. If you add extra exten- 
sions to the garment body, you must add the 
same amount (by extension, not by pivoting) 
to the sleeve, or the sleeve will be too small 
for the armscye. 

Use extra extensions only in combina- 
tion with pivoting. Without pivoting, an ex- 
tension does not give the room needed to 
raise your arm, so the garment would be 
extremely constricting. 


Altering sleeve width 

Pivoting to adjust sleeve width is just as sim- 
ple as the method described above, but you 
need to compare your own measurement 
(taken around the fullest part of your upper 
arm) to the pattern piece, because you won’t 
find the sleeve width on the pattern enve- 
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lope. Make sure you're working with a pat- 
tern that has a basic set-in sleeve, then mea- 
sure your arm to the nearest half inch, add 2 
in. for the minimum basic ease for a stan- 
dard set-in sleeve, and compare this to the 
sleeve pattern. Suppose you need to add 1 in. 
Divide the change by 2 (the number of 
seams involved), which equals 4 in., then 
position the pattern on a worksheet and out- 
line the original in marker or with the trac- 
ing wheel. At the side seam cutting line just 
below the cap seam, mark '2 in. away from 
both sides of the pattern. Place a pin at the 
dot at the center of the sleeve cap, as shown 
in the middle drawing at left, and pivot from 
that point so that the cutting line meets the 
first increase mark. Trace the new cap seam 
cutting line, then, keeping the pattern pivot- 
ed, move the pivot point to the underarm 
where the side and cap seams 
meet. Now pivot the side seam 
cutting line back to meet the 
original at the hem and trace the 
new side seam cutting line. Re- 
peat for the other side, tape the 
pattern back in its original posi- 
tion, and cut out on the new 
lines. 

Pivoted changes to sleeve 
width are limited just like bust- 
line changes. If you need to add 
more than 1 in. per side (2 in. 
total change) to your sleeves, 
pivot the first inch, then add the 
rest by sliding out an extension, 
as described above. 


Pivoting to change 
shoulder slope 

Suppose you need to drop your shoulder line 
’” in. to correct for a sloping shoulder. Here’s 
how to pivot the changes. Position the pattern 
on a worksheet and outline it as before, then 
make a mark *% in. down from the cutting line 
at the shoulder point. Pivot from the point 
where neckline and shoulder seams cross so 
that the shoulder cutting line meets the mark; 
outline the new cutting line. Keeping the pat- 
tern pivoted, place a pivot pin at the shoulder 
seam and armhole seam junction. Then pivot 
the pattern until the cutting line at the side 
seam meets the original side seam cutting 
line, and trace the new armhole cutting line. 
Repeat for the back. 


Changing length by sliding 
Sliding pattern pieces keeps the grainline 
undisturbed and evenly adds or subtracts 
length without distorting the cutting lines 
at the side seams. I’11 describe here how to 
lengthen a one-piece dress pattern, but the 
same principles apply to sleeves, bodices, 
jackets, and so on. 

Cut a worksheet at least as long as the 
distance from the waist to the bottom cut- 
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ting line. Draw a long grainline in the mid- 
dle of the worksheet. Place the front pat- 
tern piece on top of the worksheet, 
matching the grainlines, and outline only 
the bottom cutting line and 1 in. along the 
side seam and center front on the work- 
sheet, as shown at the bottom of p. 48. 

To lengthen the pattern, measure up on 
the worksheet from the bottom cutting 
line the needed amount and make a mark. 
Place the pattern on the original bottom 
cutting line. Slide the pattern up, following 
the grainline, until the pattern meets the 
lengthening mark, then outline the rest of 
the side seam and center front, blending 
from the original hemline to the new side 
seam. Without moving the pattern, tape it 
to the worksheet. Cut out the pattern, fol- 
lowing the new cutting lines. Apply the 
same steps to the back pattern piece. 

To shorten the pattern, simply mark the 
measured change below the original hem- 
line, and slide the pattern down before 
tracing around it. 


Combining changes 

If you make each of several pattern 
changes you need, one at a time on sepa- 
rate worksheets, you can make them in 
any order, but as you become more com- 
fortable with the process, you'll want to 
combine alterations, like changing shoul- 
der slope and bust width at the same time. 
To combine alterations, make sure you 
make the changes in this order: Start with 
any changes to hem length, then adjust 
centers (back and front) if necessary; then 
adjust the neckline, then shoulders, then 
the armhole, the bustline, the waistline, 
and the hipline. 

Here’s how to make shoulder and width 
changes at the same time. Outline the 
original, as usual, then mark the work- 
sheet for both changes. Pivot the pattern to 
meet the shoulder mark, and outline the 
new cutting line. Move the pivot point to 
the shoulder/armhole seamline crossing, 
then pivot out to the new bustline mea- 
sure, and outline the armhole cutting line. 
Move the pivot point to the underarm, and 
pivot so the side seam meets the original 
hemline. Trace, cut, and repeat for the pat- 
tern back. [| 


Nancy Zieman specializes in tume-saving 
techniques for the busy woman. She is the 
author of The Busy Woman’s Fitting Book 
($12 postpaid from Nancy’s Notions, PO 
Box 683, Beaver Dam, WI 53916). She also 
designs “Busy Woman’s Sewing Patterns” 
for the McCall Pattern Company and 1s 
the hostess of a public television show, 
Sewing With Nancy. Co-author Robbie 
Fanning is a contributing editor of 
Threads. 
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Fine-tuning with pivot and slide 


| also use pivot-and-slide techniques to 
fit the garment itself. Ask a friend to help 
you reach areas that would be difficult 
for you fo reach alone. | machine baste 
the darts, shoulder seams, center front 
and back, and side seams (except the 
zipper Opening), sleeve underarm seam, 
armhole seam for set-in sleeves, and 
waistline seam. Then | try on the garment, 
pinning in shoulder pads if the pattern 
calls for them, and pinning the opening. 

| match the garments center front 
and back to my figure, pinning to my 
undergarments. On skirts, | sew a length 
of 1 in. elastic to fit my waistline and put if 
on, then pin the skirt to the elastic, 
matching the waistline stitching line to the 
horizontal center of the elastic. 

Now | check for extra folds of fabric or 
pull wrinkles, looking at their direction. The 
chart below provides a visual explanation 
of what different types of wrinkles signify. 
Once | understand why the garment is 
wrinkling, | unbaste, place the altered 
pattem on the garment piece, and use pivot 
or slide techniques to adjust the garment. 

A common problem that can be 
solved this way is the horizontal fold 


Pivoting to fine-tune the fit 


2. Measure and mark —» 
, adjustment down | 
/ from waistline along 
center back, then slide 
pattern down to 
the mark to position 


pivot point. 





4. Pin out wrinkle; 
measure and double 
it to find needed 
adjustment. 


Skirt back cut in fabric 


3. Pivot pattern so pattern 
woistline meets skirt 
woistline, and trim fabric | 
above cutting line. 


wrinkle that occurs on skirts and pants 
directly below the back waistline, telling 
you that you have too much length in 
the center back seam. Pinch out the fold 
of extra fabric and place a pin at the 
base of it. Measure the depth of the 
wrinkle at the deepest part, and 

double the measurement to determine 
the extent of the wrinkle. 

Take off the garment and remove the 
dart bastings. On the garment, measure 
the amount of the wrinkle down from 
the cutting edge at the center back. 
Place a marking pin in the fabric at this 
point. Fold the skirt back or pants in half, 
right sides together. Place the altered 
back pattern on top of the actual 
garment back. Slide the pattern down 
until the cutting line and marking pin meet. 
At the center-back stitching line of the 
pattern, place a pivot pin, and pivot the 
pattern so its waistline stitching line 
meets the actual! stitching line of the skirt, 
as in the drawing below. Trim off the 
excess fabric, following the pattern cutting 
line. Save this fabric piece and use it to 
make the same recufting adjustment on 
the pattern piece. —N.Z. 
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Quulling Makes the Quilt 


Design your own whole-clotn quilt 


by Manianne Fons 


he whole-cloth quilt, made from a 
solid expanse of unprinted fabric, 
has long been considered a mas- 
terpiece item, one to be made only 
when a quiltmaker’s stitches have 
reached the highest standards of straight- 
ness, evenness, and smallness. Indeed, a 
quilt with no patchwork, appliqué, or print- 
ed design to woo the viewer’s eye from the 
quilting stitches invites open scrutiny of the 
hand quilter’s art. 

Although America is world famous for its 
peerless patchwork and appliqué beauties, 
historians believe the first American quilts 
were whole-cloth ones, continuing a strong 
English tradition. These mid-eighteenth to 
mid-nineteenth century quilts were made 
from imported, fine quality, often glazed 
wool, in strong colors such as indigo, orange, 
green, gold, and hot pink. The quilting de- 
signs include baskets, fruit, flowers, leaves, 
cables, and feathers, usually organized in a 
medallion format. 

Other stunning American whole-cloth 
examples are the cotton whitework quilts 
that date from the late eighteenth century 
through 1865. These outstanding quilts, 
an example of which is shown in the photo 
on the facing page, are characterized by 
their extra stuffing and cording inserted 
between top and backing, a technique 
called trapunto, in addition to elaborate 
background quilting and frequently an 
edging of lace or fringe. 

Because the additional ornamental 
quilting and stuffing did not enhance the 
warmth of these quilts and took much 
time, these “white-on-white” quilts be- 
came art for art’s sake. The makers would 
not have allowed everyday use—and the de- 
structive laundering it would have en- 
tailed—of these “best” quilts. The all-white 
quilt was a needlewoman’s showpiece, an 
aristocrat in quilt hierarchy. 

Many of today’s quilters, proud of their 
small quilting stitches, nurture a desire to 
make a whole-cloth quilt and like the idea of 
hours and hours of stitching with no patch- 
work seams to cross. Their enthusiasm is of- 
ten frustrated, though, by the difficulty of 
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designing and making such a work. In my 
quiltmaking career, I have found ways to cut 
these barriers down to size. 


Design 
While scores of books on patchwork patterns 
and techniques are available, those on 
whole-cloth quilts are few. This is partly due 
to the unwieldy size of the design. Printing 
even one-quarter of a standard bed quilt pat- 
tern would require paper at least 40 in. 
square. Even if the motifs are broken down 
into smaller elements, often they are still too 
big to fit the average book format. The quilt- 
er accustomed to a wealth of patterns for 
quilt blocks will be in the dark when orches- 
trating the design of a whole-cloth quilt. 
However, sources for motifs abound. Con- 
temporary quilter Beverly Williams derives 
patterns from lace; Anne J. Oliver, from tin 
ceilings. Seek motifs in books that show an- 
tique quilts and other designs adaptable to 
quilting, such as Oriental rugs. Try Dover Pub- 
lications (81 E. 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501) 
for collections of decorative-arts patterns. 
Draw on the pattern traditions of quilts in 
museums or private collections. Photos are 
often available for study. If you have access 
to actual quilts and permission to copy a de- 
sign, lay plastic sheeting over the quilt and 
trace the design with a marking pen. Make 
sure the plastic is larger than the quilt so the 
needlework cannot possibly be damaged. 
Historically, wool and cotton whole- 
cloth quilts were made for beds; the cen- 
tral design was meant to cover the bed top 
and the border or borders to hang down 
the sides of the bed. The central motif car- 
ries the design weight of the whole work; 
borders and other motifs enhance it. 
When searching for ideas, think of your 
quilt in terms of its sections. Look fora 
motif to serve as a focal point, perhaps one 
that can repeat four times in the center. 
Also look for motifs that will work in bor- 
der or corner areas. When combining mo- 
tifs from various sources, try to achieve 
continuity among the designs. Use a vari- 
ety of feather motifs, for example, or in- 
clude hearts throughout the design. 


Whole-cloth quilts, such as this whitework 
bride's quilt with trapunto made by Eliza G. 
Clark of Dale, IN in 1868, were offen the master- 
works of a quilters career. Not able to disap- 
pear among patchwork or prints, the stitching 
had to be flawless. [Photo by Susan Kahn; from 
the collection of Bob and Ardis James} 


Preliminary sketch—Always work out your 
designs on paper first. Begin by drawing a 
small-scale layout of the entire quilt on 
graph paper to determine the proportions 
of the center medallion and the border(s). 
If the quilt is to cover a bed, plan the cen- 
tral design based on the size of the mat- 
tress. The sketch needn’t be a meticulous 
diagram including miniatures of the quilt- 
ing designs; an indication of the shape and 
angle of the motifs is sufficient to show 
whether your proportions are pleasing. For 
feather designs, for example, sketch in the 
angle of the center ribs only. 


Repeats—The important next step is draw- 
ing full-size patterns. Designs for whole- 
cloth quilts often consist of multiple re- 
peats of an element; thus a pattern for only 
one repeat is needed. A border may consist 
of a segment of a vine repeated over and 
over; the center medallion may be divided 
into quarters. Corner motifs are often diag- 
onal mirror images. 

To determine the exact length ofa repeat 
for a border, measure the length of the bor- 
der between its inside corners. Divide the 
length by the number of repeats that will 
comfortably fit. A narrow border will prob- 
ably have more repeats in it than will a 
wide border of the same length. Typically 
the length of a border design repeat is ap- 
proximately twice its width. The drawing 
on page 52 shows one of my quilt designs 
with its pattern repeats isolated. 


Full-size patterns—For each design area or 
motif, cut out a piece of paper the size of 
the area. For example, if a border is 12 in. 
wide and one repeat of the design is 20 in. 
long, cut paper 12 in. by 20 in. Artists’ pads 
of layout or tracing paper are available in 
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large sizes; you can also tape smaller pieces 
together. Meat markets will often sell (or 
give away) wide white paper from a roll. 
Freezer paper is also inexpensive and 
makes excellent designing paper. 

If you are working from photographs of 
quilts, you can enlarge the designs onto 
the pattern segments by eye, or you can 
use a grid system to enlarge a design in a 
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photograph. Use a sharp pencil and an 
eraser to draw, and redraw, each motif to 
your satisfaction. 

To enlarge motifs already printed as line 
drawings, such as you might find in a pat- 
tern book, a local photocopy store may save 
you time and erasers. Use a permanent-ink 
pen, such as a Sanford’s Sharpie, to darken 
the lines. 
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Background Quilting—Quilts from the past 
required lots of quilting to ensure that the 
natural, loose filler would not shift with 
use or washing. The background quilting 
of most antique whole-cloth quilts includ- 
ed crosshatch grids of one inch or smaller; 
diagonal parallel lines; clamshells; and 
stipple work, an allover, meandering 
“ground” quilting. These backgrounds are 
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more than adequate for stability, especially 
given that whitework quilts weren’t meant 
to be washed. Although such extensive 
quilting is no longer necessary because of 
stabilized batts, it still serves to enhance 
the major motifs. Feathers, leaves, and ca- 
bles stand out when surrounded by back- 
ground stitching. 

Plan background quilting so that the 
lines of stitching are oblique to the length- 
wise and crosswise grains of the fabric. 
Stitches running parallel to the grainlines 
tend to embed in the fabric and will virtu- 
ally disappear. 


Fabrics 

Use sturdy cotton broadcloth or another 
stable fabric. Always prewash your fabric 
before using it. Marking will be easiest if 
the fabric color is white or off-white or a 
shade light enough to be traced through. 
To check, lay the paper patterns beneath 
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the cloth. If you can’t see the pattern lines 
through your fabric, you will have the ad- 
ditional task of making hard-edged tem- 
plates to use in marking the designs onto 
the cloth. 

Historical examples of whole-cloth 
quilts often have many seams, due to the 
size of fabric available to the quiltmaker. 
Today fabric in 90-in. and 108-in. widths is 
available in white and unbleached muslin 
as well as some colors (see “Sources” on the 
facing page). If you can find wide enough 
fabric in the color you want, use a single 
piece of yardage for your top and another 
for the backing. Another possibility is to 
use quality bed sheets for the top and the 
back if you don’t mind working with cot- 
ton-and-polyester fabric. Sheets that are 
pure cotton are often so tightly woven that 
they can’t be needled. 

You can also sew together panels of regu- 
lar quilt-weight cotton fabric (usually about 


Quilting design and templates for Queen Mary Quilt 
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Note; Make templates from patterns when quilf-top fabric is too dark for 
tracing. To mark fabric, draw around templates. Mark internal lines later by eye. 
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45 in. wide), which is available in hundreds 
of colors. Youll need two 3-yd. lengths for 
the top and the same for the back. Prepare 
the fabric for both the front and back as fol- 
lows: Tear one of the 3-yd. lengths in half 
lengthwise. Sew a split panel to each side of 
a full-width panel, selvage edge to selvage 
edge, with ’2-in. seams. After sewing, trim 
the seam allowances to ‘A in., cutting off the 
selvages. Press the seam allowances away 
from the center panel. 


Marking the quilt top 

Dividing your quilt top into sections will 
make marking easier. Fold the fabric for 
the top in half lengthwise and crosswise 
and press lightly to form horizontal and 
vertical creases. This quarters the quilt top 
and indicates the center. Then mark off 
the major sections—the central medallion 
area and the borders. Your best friend for 
this step is a 36-in. by 60-in. corrugated 
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cardboard sewing board printed with a 1-in. 
grid, sold in most home sewing stores. Lay 
the board underneath your quilt top; the 
grid will be visible through light-colored 
fabrics. If your layout includes a series of 
borders, use the gridded sewing board to 
measure and mark off preliminary guide- 
lines first. 

Then position the paper patterns under- 
neath the fabric, and trace the stitching 
lines of the major motifs. Reposition the 
patterns as needed to mark each section. 

The challenge of marking is to make 
lines that will show during the lengthy 
quilting process, but will be undetectable 
once the quilting is done. Many old 
whitework quilts show no evidence of 
either marks or laundering. Either the fab- 
ric was so lightly marked that the quilting 
thread covered the pattern lines or the tops 
were “needle marked.” To needle mark, the 
quiltmaker traced with a dull yarn needle 


Sources 


The Cotton Patch 

1025 Brown Avenue 

Lafayette, CA 94549 

(415) 284-1177 

Fabric (including wide muslin}, notions, 
books, Orvus paste. Catalog $3. 


Great American Quilt Factory, Inc. 
8970 E, Hampden Avenue 

Denver, CO 80231 

(303) 740-6206 

Books, patterns, notions, Orvus paste. 
Catalog $2, 


Kalona Kountry Kreations 

sara Miller 

RR 1 

Kalona, IA 52247 

(319) 656-5366 

Fabric (including wide muslin and 
lightweight wool challis), notions, Orvus 
paste, some pofterns. 


Further Reading 


Brackman, Barbara. Clues in the Calico, 
A Guide fo Identifying and Dating Antique 
Quilts. McLean, Virginia: EPM, 1989. 


Colby, Averil. Quilting. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1971. 


Cory, Pepper. Quilting Designs from 
Amish Quilts. Martinez, California: C & T 
Publishing, 1985. 


Fons, Marianne. Fine Feathers. Martinez, 
California. C & T Publishing, 1988, 


Orlofsky, Patsy, and Myron Orlofsky. Quilts 
in America. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 


Oshins, Lisa Turner. Quilf Collections, A 
Directory for the United States and Canada. 
Washington: Acropolis Books, Lid., 1987. 

Osler, Dorothy. Traditional British Quilts. 
London: BI. Batsford Ltd., 1987. 


Safford, Carlton L., and Robert Bishop. 
America’s Quilts and Coverlets. New York: 
E.P. Dutton, 1980. 
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or rug needle held at an oblique angle, 
pressing the quilting line into the fabric. 
Quilting had to be done before the faint 
groove made by the needle relaxed. The 
practitioners of this technique deserved a 
prize not only for their quilting skills, but 
for their eyesight! 


Marking tools— Various marking tools have 
been in and out of favor with quilters over 
the decades. Old-time markers included 
cinnamon, chalk, and soap. The felt-tip 
chemical marker whose blue ink disap- 
pears with washing or the application of 
water, eagerly embraced by quilters in the 
late 1970s, is no longer recommended, ex- 
cept possibly for works that will receive 
regular washings, such as garments. Resi- 
due from the ink has sometimes reap- 
peared years later, turning the fabric 
brown and even rotting it. 

The best tool for marking designs on light- 
or medium-colored fabrics is a pencil that 
can hold a fine point so your lines will be 
thin. A mechanical pencil works well be- 
cause it doesn’t have to be sharpened. Use 
size 0.5 hard (H) leads. Another good marker 
is an artists’ type silver pencil, such as Berol 
Verithin, sharpened frequently during 
marking. A new washable graphite pencil 
much applauded by those who have tried it 
is Berol Karisma Graphite Aquarelle. 

Mark quilting lines just darkly enough 
so you can see them for quilting. If you 
make a mistake, a thin, lightly marked line 
may hardly show or you may be able to rub 
it off. I have had good luck washing out sil- 
ver pencil lines after quilting. Some quilt 
shops sell erasers such as Faber-Castell’s 
vinyl “Magic-rub” to use on mismarked 
lines. Don’t rub the fabric too hard or 
you'll mar the surface. 

After marking the primary motifs, mark 
the background grids or lines. Position the 
gridded sewing board under the fabric top 
so that the gridlines run in the direction 
you want the background stitching. Align a 
ruler with the printed lines to maintain 
true right angles. Reposition the board as 
needed to connect gridlines. 


Marking dark fabrics—Marking elaborate 
quilting on darker fabrics through which 
you can't see the lines of your pattern is 
especially challenging. For a small project 
you can use a light table setup, such as a 
glass-topped coffee table with a light un- 
derneath it, for tracing the pattern lines. 
Or tape the fabric and pattern to a glass 
door or window and use sunlight to back- 
light your pattern. For full-size quilts, how- 
ever, this approach is not feasible. 

After working out your designs on paper, 
make templates for each motif. Thin, 
opaque plastic designed especially for 


quiltmakers works well. Lay pieces of the 
plastic on your paper patterns and trace 
the outlines. Cut out the templates with 
scissors, making the curves as smooth as 
possible. Mark the fabric by drawing 
around the templates with silver or white 
artists’ pencils, repositioning the templates 
as needed. When using templates, often 
you can mark only the outlines of designs. 
Fill in the inner lines by eye later. The 
drawing on the facing page shows what 
templates for my quilt look like. 


Putting it all together 

Layer the backing, the batting, and the 
marked quilt top. Thread baste the layers 
together, working from the center outward 
and basting 4 in. to 6 in. apart both hori- 
zontally and vertically. For this task, it’s 
best to lay the quilt out flat on several ta- 
bles pushed together, even if this means 
taking your work elsewhere. 

Many brands of batting are available, 
some of them all-cotton, some synthetic, 
and some blends. Most quilters choose a 
low-loft batt for a whole-cloth quilt so the 
smallest stitches are possible. 

You can quilt in a frame or with a hoop. 
Start at the center and work toward the out- 
er edges. To bind the edges, I prefer self-fab- 
ric, bias binding. To make a durable binding, 
I cut a 2’2-in. wide continuous binding (see 
Threads, No. 27, p. 53) and fold it in half. 
Don’t trim away excess backing and batting 
until after you machine stitch the prepared 
bias to the edge of the quilt top. Mark a 
placement line on the quilt top ‘A in. outside 
the desired finished edge. Align the raw edge 
of the folded binding with the marked place- 
ment line. Stitch with a “A-in. seam allow- 
ance. Don’t trim the batting flush with raw 
edges of bindings; leave a little batting to fill 
the binding. Turn the folded edge and stitch 
it in place. 

If you wish to wash your completed quilt 
to eliminate the marked lines (or because 
its gotten dirty from so much handling), 
use cold water, the large-load setting on 
your machine, and a specialized detergent 
such as Orvus paste (see “Sources” at left). 

An elaborate whole-cloth quilt takes 
hours, weeks, months, and maybe even 
years of quilting. No matter how well you 
quilt when you begin, your stitches will 
probably be even better when yourre fin- 
ished. As you spread your whole-cloth 
beauty on your best bed, you'll feel you’ve 
graduated from artisan- to master-class 
among quilters. [| 


Marianne Fons, a frequent contributor to 
Threads, 71s the author of Fine Feathers, a 
book on customizing traditional feather 
quilting designs, and several other quilt- 
ing books. She teaches nationally. 
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Kilt Skirt 








by Ann Stewart 





hen I was 15, I appren- 
ticed as a tailor in Elgin, 
Scotland. I think I wanted 
to sew like my grand- 
mother ever since I was born. Before I was 
allowed to sew my first buttonhole on a 
man’s fly, I did 180 practice buttonholes in 
scrap fabric. I’ve been handmaking kilts 
for more than 30 years. 

The kilt is a very warm garment, and be- 
cause Scotland is so cold, with wet, fierce 
winds nearly all winter, all the girls wore 
kilts or kilt skirts when I was growing up. 
The boys only wore them for special occa- 
sions. Today men’s kilts are more popular 
in the United States than they are in Scot- 
land; the average Scotsman doesn’t think 
of a kilt until he wants to get married. 

The man’s traditional kilt, made from an 
eight-yard length of fabric, is deeply pleat- 
ed in the back; the unpleated front over- 
laps from hip to hip, and the outside front 
edge is fringed. The kilt closes with a buckle 
on each side of the waist below the narrow 
waistband. Some women, myself included, 
prefer the traditional kilt’s fullness to the 
woman’s kilt skirt, which is made with half 
as much fabric. A lady’s kilt skirt closes on 
the left, a traditional kilt on the right-even 
if a woman intends to wear it. The other dif- 
ferences between the man’s kilt and wo- 
man’s kilt skirt arise from handling the 
greatly different quantities of fabric and from 
tailoring to a male or female shape. In this 
article, Pll explain how to construct a tradi- 
tional kilt, but I'll also describe the kilt skirt. 





Tartan fabrics 
Much research goes into finding the cor- 
rect clan or district tartan. There are hun- 
dreds of different tartans, and the same 
tartan from different mills will look differ- 
ent because the tones of the standard col- 
ors will vary. Some of the large clan tartans 
like Stewart have well over a dozen vari- 
ations. And many tartans have “hunting” 
and “dress” versions. The mills I deal with 
produce tartans in modern, bright colors 
as well as in muted “ancient” colors. Kilts 
made of identical tartan can also look very 
different because of the way theyre pleat- 
ed. The tartan is pleated to the stripe (usu- 
ally a narrow, strong vertical line in the 
pattern) for regimental kilts, which are 
worn by Scottish regiments and by bagpipe 
bands. For dress kilts, the tartan is repro- 
duced in the pleats so you see the pattern 
as if the fabric had not been pleated. 
The mills in Scotland weave a wide variety 
of tartans in a double-width fabric (54 to 60 
in.), which is symmetrical at the fold. If they 


With its seven yards of pleats, a man’s kilt is the 
ultimate pleated skirt—in Royal Stewart or any 
tartan imaginable. (Photo by Yvonne Taylor) 
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don’t have a tartan in stock, the mills I deal 
with will custom-weave the desired length of 
special tartan in single-width (27 in.) fabric, 
usually within six weeks. 

Most tartans are woven with fine, smooth, 
worsted wool in a simple 2-by-2 twill fabric. 
Tartan weights suitable for kilts range any- 
where from 11 oz. to 19 oz., with the middle 
range providing the best compromise be- 
tween hang and bulk. I like to use 13-oz. tar- 
tan fora man’s kilt and 11-o0z. fora woman’s. 
Nine-ounce tartan is really too light, but 
when I must make a kilt with it, I get an 
extra yard and put in extra pleats. It’s fine 
for childrenswear. “Saxony” wool tartans are 
too soft and clingy to hang and wear well as 
kilts. I can also get any tartan woven 30 in. 
wide in 100% silk for ladies’ eveningwear. 

The repeat pattern of a tartan is called 
the sett, shown in the photos at right. You 
designate a sett as the distance from the 
center of one square to the center of the 
next identical square or as the distance 
from one line to the same line on the next 
square in a full pattern repeat. 

Since each tartan is different, very few 
have the same sett width. Most setts are 
symmetrical; but a few, like the Buchanan 
(top photo at right), have a “one-way” sett, 
and you have to be particularly careful in 
working with them. Lamont is another in- 
teresting type of sett, a “double sett,” if you 
look closely at the example at bottom right, 
you'll notice that the full sett repeat is 
twice as wide as it at first appears. 

Since most kilts are assembled from 
double-width tartan, the tartan is cut in 
half lengthwise, leaving several inches 
along the length of the fold for waistband, 
tabs, and sash. The halves are joined ata 
center back seam. It’s very important to 
mark the wrong side of both pieces with 
tailor’s chalk before cutting and sewing. On 
the right side of the fabric, the twill rib 
goes upward toward the left. 


Planning a kilt 

For a traditional kilt you'll need eight yards 
of single-width or four yards of double- 
width tartan. See “Sources,” p. 58. 

After pleating the back half of the kilt, 
hand sewing the pleats, and self-facing the 
front edges, you interface the pleats of a 
man’s kilt before attaching the rolled 
waistband and closures. A traditional kilt 
is also lined. The hem is the selvage. So in 
addition to the tartan, you'll need a piece of 
hair canvas or linen 1% times your hip 
width and 8 in. to 10 in. wide, a yard of fine 
cotton lining material, and a pair of straps 
and buckles. 

The first step is to take accurate mea- 
surements of your waist, widest part of 
your hip, length from waist to hip, and 
overall length. For a traditional man’s kilt, 





measure not from the waist but from the 
top of the haunch bone, adding a 2-in. rise 
to reach the waistband seam allowance. 
When a man kneels on the floor, his kilt 
should be one inch off the floor. 

With the wrong side marked, cut your 
tartan to length and straight along the 
grain, as shown at lower left in the drawing 
on p. 56. You'll need a 5-in. to 6-in. width 
of the extra fabric at the fold for the waist- 
band and buckle tabs. 

Lay a piece of tartan on the table, right 
side up, with selvage to the right. Start at 
the farthest raw edge, which will be the un- 
der-apron. The kilt will close on the right. 
Choose a predominant line in your tartan 
to be the center front on both aprons. Pre- 
dominant lines in tartan are usually the 
narrow single or double bright-colored 
stripes. Allow an extra three to five inches 
on the edge for facing. Mark one-quarter of 
your hip measurement on each side of the 
center front line at the hipline, as shown 
in the top drawing, pp. 56-57. Also mark 
one-quarter of your waist measurement on 
each side of the center front at the waist- 
line. At the selvage (hemline), make a 
mark on each side of the center front one 
inch wider than the hip marks. This allows 
a slight A-line flare to improve the hang. 
Allow a slightly narrower flare if the kilt is 
fora man. Join the marks from waist to hip 
to hemline (lower left drawing, p. 57). 

The over-apron, at the other end of the 





Non-symmetrical one-way seffs like Buchanan, 
above, are rare. Lamont (below) is a double- 
sett tartan. This one repeats only every 12% 
inches, which would result in very few, very 
deep pleats, so Stewart pleats half setts. 
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Preparing the tartan 
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Cut double-wiath tartan into two lengths, 
but dont sew center back seam yet. 
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There are three ways fo pleat a kilf. Dress kilfs are pleated fo reproduce choosing one portion of the sett and centering it on every pleat, as Stew- 
the pattern sett, as the swatch of Royal Stewart at left illustrates. Fora regi- art has done for her Black Stewart kilt skirt (right). This method is only used 
mental tartan and kilt (center), you pleat so that the narrow, bright sfripis on kilt skirfs where the pleats are fewer in number and wider. Traditional 


centered on every pleat, as in this Lamont. Or you can pleat to the square, _ kilts always display either dress or regimental pleating. 
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Limes ee Sse ern ew 


~ae Center back seam 


Pattern on center front lines 
" and center back pleat 
should be identical. 


A-line shaping 


oy 


. On both aprons, 
mark hem . 
1 in. wider 
than hip 
on each 
side of 
center 
front line. 
Connect 
marks at 
waist, hip, 
and hem 
for A-line 
shaping. 


Heamine 


kilt, is closest to you when planning, but 
ivs not marked until after the pleats are 
done, and you don't join the two pieces of 
tartan until you have pleated to the center 
back on the first piece. All the fabric be- 
tween the aprons will be pleated, and you 
pleat away from you, except for the invert- 
ed pleat on the right side of the under- 
apron. After pleating, your flat kilt will be 
14 times the width of the hip measure- 
ment. For example, if your hip is 40 in., 
half the hip measurement (20 in.) will be 
in pleats across the back, and each apron 
will be a half-hip wide (20 in.). 


Making the pleats 
Dress kilts are pleated so that each pleat is 
a full sett or pattern repeat deep (some- 
times two setts deep); the pleats are ap- 
proximately % in. apart, and the pattern is 
not interrupted across the pleated area. 
The goal is to put about 30 pleats in a tra- 
ditional kilt. If the sett is very wide, you 
won't be able to get as many pleats, but you 
must reproduce the sett in the pleated fab- 
ric, regardless of the total number of pleats. 
To reproduce the tartan, you overlay the 
edge of your pleat away from you to the same 
position on the next sett, as shown at far left, 
lower photo, facing page. The predominant 
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Remaining pleats fold toward under-apron. 
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line that you’ve chosen for the center front 
should also fall on top of the center back 
pleat. This is called the pivot point. 

It’s wise to plan your pleats before actually 
pleating. Use a piece from the long scrap of 
tartan, and divide one sett evenly into incre- 
ments that are approximately “ in. apart, 
making the first chalk mark half the pleat 
width (“Ac in.) from your predominant line, 
as shown in the small photo, facing page. 
The marks are your pleat creases, so scruti- 
nize them and do a trial pleating. You may 
want to change their position to center 
strong lines on the pleats. The number of 
chalk marks on the sett also tells you how 
many pleats and setts it will take to repro- 
duce a single sett. To make the kilt fit, you 
may have to put two setts into some pleats. 
The kilt hangs well if the inverted, first regu- 
lar, and last pleats are all double-sett pleats. 


Pinning and forming pleats—Start pleating 
along the hipline. The first pleat at the un- 
der-apron is always an inverted pleat. Fold it 
toward you, and put a double sett in it; 
match the vertical pattern at the fold with 
the same line on the sett after next. Be sure 
to keep the horizontal pattern exactly 
aligned. The top fold line of this pleat follows 
the A-line you’ve marked on the apron, as 


shown in step 2, drawing above, but make 
absolutely sure that the inside fold line is 
perfectly straight on the grain of the tartan 
from hipline to hemline, as shown in step 3. 
This will allow you to fold all the other pleats 
straight on grain from hipline to hemline. 
Now pleat to the center back, reproducing 
the tartan and checking the hip measure- 
ment every now and then. Place the first reg- 
ular pleat (also double-sett) opposite and 
edge to edge with the inverted pleat (step 4, 
above). As you pleat full setts, remember: 
“What’s underneath is on top.” 

When you have pleated the first piece of 
tartan, pin the second piece to it so that you 
have an eight-yard length. Make sure the 
seamline is straight on grain and the pleat 
sett is correct at center back. The seam will 
be on the inside crease of the center back 
pleat, but don’t sew it yet. Make sure that 
you have right sides outward on both pieces 
and that the entire lower edge is selvage. 

When you’ve pleated around to the other 
hip, you form the over-apron with the same 
predominant line in the center as in the un- 
der-apron—even if you have to puta little bit 
more or less in the last pleat. If you have 
enough fabric, the last pleat should be a 
double sett, with the same A-line. The last 
five to seven inches of the fabric will be the 
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Shaping the darts 


On apron edges, pinch equal amounts 
of excess fabric from hip to waist 
into fold between apron and facing. 


Fold facing under 
apron and back 
ouf underneath 
for fringe. Grain 
line on fringe 
follows edge 

of apron when 
dart is shaped. 
Invisibly sew 
facing inside 
apron, then fringe 
fo apron; unravel 
fringe last. 


The buckle 











facing and fringe. Pin and baste all your 
pleats from hipline to hemline, making sure 
they fall straight. 


Hip-to-waist adjustments—The pleats must 
taper between the hip and waist, for fit. Sub- 
tract one-half your waist measurement from 
the back-hip width you have pleated. This is 
the amount of excess fabric you'll distribute 
evenly across the pleats. Be careful to put 
the same amount of decrease in the top and 
underside of each pleat. But make the center 
back pleat straight on the predominant line 
in your tartan. 


Shaping darts—Four darts, two on either side 
of both the under- and over-aprons, take in 
the difference between the hip and waist mea- 
surements in front. Find their depth by using 
your one-fourth waist marks on each side of 
the apron centerlines (drawing, pp. 56-57). 
The darts are pinched into the first and last 
pleats and into the apron/facing folds. This 
placement ensures that the inside crease of 
the first and last pleats is straight on grain. If 
you make the inside crease straight before 
shaping the darts you'll see where to pinch in 
the dart fabric, as shown at top left. 

Pin the apron facing darts first. On the un- 
der-apron, turn under the raw edge of the 
facing and pin again. To make the fringe on 
the over-apron, instead of rolling the facing 
edge, fold it back to the outside so it extends 
about ‘A in. beyond the fold on the apron 
edge, as shown in the third drawing at left. 
Make sure that the same vertical line on the 
facing raw edge follows the apron edge, in- 
cluding at the dart. This will require a bit 


more manipulation as you pinch dart 2. Al- 
ways overlap the apron side of the dart 
slightly as you pin it. 

Dart 3 joins the waistline mark of the 
over-apron to the waistline edge of the last 
pleat. It is the same length and follows the 
same curvature as the previous darts. 

After pinching in dart 4, swing the 
pinned dart over to butt against the first 
regular pleat, as shown in the second draw- 
ing at left. To ensure that the kilt hangs 
straight and the darts are properly placed, 
the vertical lines of tartan to which the 
first and last pleats are folded must remain 
absolutely vertical. Baste the darts perma- 
nently to the inside edge of the pleats. 


Sewing your kilt 

The next step is my favorite part. I find a 
comfortable chair and hand sew all the 
pleats. I use double-duty thread, preferably 
silk, waxed with bee’s wax, and I sew witha 
#9 between needle and my tailor’s thim- 
ble. Other good threads include heavy-duty 
nylon #69 Conso, or cotton button thread. 
When I’m sewing a light-colored tartan, I 
may use several different colors to match 
the thread to the predominant color in the 
pleat—one color to a pleat. I find that the 
shorter the needle, the better it goes into 
the fabric and the more control I have of it 
when it comes out. I sew 10 stitches to the 
inch in a nice, even felling stitch, as shown 
in Basics, p. 20,and I match the crossgrain 
threads every stitch. 


Pleats, darts, and fringe—To sew the pleats, 
start just below the hipline, fold back the 


Sources The Piper's Cove Strathmore Woollen 
212 Kearny Ave. Co. Ltd. 

Ann Stewart PO Box 444 Station Works 

Rt. 1, Box 43 Kearny, NJ 07032 North St. 

Leeds, NY 12451 (201) 998-3695 Fofar 

(S18) 622-8383 (800) 447-1737 Angus DD8 ‘YF 

Any tartan from Scoifish mills Catalog; Scottish and Irish Scotland 

(11-19 02, WOO! or sik; jackets imports: tartans, accessories | 0%1-44-307-62-135 

and traditional accessories; 


kilts to order. 


Dunedin Scottish 

1251 Pinehurst, Suite 102 
Dunedin, FL 34698 

(813) 734-7606 

(800) 237-5836 

Price sheet; assortment of 
14-02. and 13-0z. Scottish 
tartans; will sell straps and 
buckles with fabric order; kilts 
made fo order. 


to order. 


to order. 


Society 
House of Scotland 
Williamsburg Sa. Comrie 
625/627 Greenville Ave. 
Staunton, VA 24401 

(703) 886-6506 

Catalog $1,50; tartans, 
accessories, clofhing, gifts. 


scotland 


sundries, 


including straps and 
yardage; straps and buckles: Or | buckles; gifts; kilts made 


Scottish Modern 

6115 S. Archer Rd. 
Summit, IL 60501 

(708) 594-5773 
Catalog; tartans; 
accessories; kilts made 


The Scottish Tartans 
Drummond St. 
Perthshire PH6 2DW 


011-44-764-70-779 
Books, tartans fexpensive}, 


Tartan woollen mill: 
fabric only. 
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Sefts of the Scottish Tartans. 
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Sutton, Ann, and Richard 
Carr. Tartans: Their Arf and 
History. New York: Arco 
Publishing Inc., 1984. 


Thompson, J. Charles, 
F.S.T.S. So You're Going to 
Wear the Kilt. Arlington, VA: 
Heratidic Art, 1982. 
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pleat a wee bit, and secure the knotted 
thread underneath for a good firm begin- 
ning. I sew at an angle under the pleat un- 
til I reach the starting point and the edge of 
the pleat simultaneously. Take two stitches 
at the base of the pleat, sew each pleat to 
the waist, and fasten the thread securely at 
the top by taking several stitches. 

To finish the facing and fringe on the 
over-apron, invisibly fellstitch the folded 
facing in place on the inside of the apron. 
Before fringing the extension, fellstitch the 
apron edge with tiny, snug stitches, as 
shown in the third drawing at far left. 


Interfacing, closures, 

waistband, lining 

After you have sewn the pleats, fringe, and 
facings, baste all the pleats in place from 
waist to hem, making sure the lines are 
straight from hip to hem. Press the top of 
the kilt lightly. Then turn it over and press 
the underside firmly with steam. This is 
the only chance you'll get to set the inside 
of the pleats sharply. Cover the pleated 
area with a clean cloth and a board, and 
weight it overnight. 

Now join the center back seam by hand 
or machine, matching all the cross lines. 
Pink or serge the seam allowance. 

With the kilt lying flat, wrong side up, 
cut out the excess fabric from the waist to 
one inch above the hipline, leaving ample 
fabric inside to hold the pleats secure, as 
shown in the drawing below. On the sec- 
ond pleat from the over-apron, cut the 
curve stopping about four inches from the 
top. Leave these last four inches intact. 


Interfacing and lining 


3. Baste doubled layer of 10-in. 
hair canvas interfacing over 
pleats at waistline seam. 


to 7-in. lining at 
lower edge 
for curtain. 
Baste 
interfacing 
at waist; 
leave 
fining 

free. 


A-in. taper. 
7. Taper inner fold of 


double-setf pleats and 
corner of under-apron % in. 
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Buttonhole—Turn back the pleat. You need 
to open a buttonhole here at mid-rise so 
you can buckle the strap you'll put on the 
under-apron. Make a strong bar tack above 
and below the desired opening. Then un- 
sew the pleat between the bar tacks. 
Now backstitch across the pleats just 
above the hipline, attaching one to the oth- 
er to keep them in place. Next, secure each 
of the pleats to its neighbor at the base of 
the cut by overcasting a few stitches. 


Interfacing—Replace the weighted board 
while you assemble the interfacing and lin- 
ings. For the pleated section, use a 10-in. piece 
of hair canvas or linen folded in half. Baste 
the doubled raw edges along the top edge of 
the kilt from first to last pleat, covering the 
entire pleated length, as shown in the drawing 
below. Cut the interfacing away close to each 
side of the buttonhole. 

Prepare two front curtains—one for each 
apron. Sew a 6-in. wide piece of hair canvas 
to a 7-in. wide piece of cotton lining, right 
sides together along one long edge. All 
pieces are half a hip long. Turn right sides 
out; press. Place interfacing at waist edge; 
and pin lower, seamed edge of curtain to 
apron, making sure it fits smoothly. Baste 
only the interfacing to the top edge of the 
aprons, trimming it to fit the shape of the 
aprons and letting it overlap the back in- 
terfacing three to four inches. 


Beltloops—Using pieces from the cutouts 
of the pleats, make two beltloops. Their fin- 
ished dimensions will be ‘2 in. wide by 3’A 
in. long. The beltloops should be placed 


1. Backstitch af hipline. 


Buttonhole on 


eight or nine inches apart, measured from 
the center back. They will hold the belt 
and keep the traditional sporran straps in 
place. Choose pieces that will allow the tar- 
tan to match perfectly. Sew wrong side out, 
then invert the loops, and press them with 
the seam centered on the underside. Sew 
the lower edge in place, right sides togeth- 
er. Then fold the beltloop up, and baste the 
top edge along the top edge of the kilt. 


Leather straps—Check the waist measure- 
ment and sew on the leather straps, which 
are 5 in. long by 1’A in. wide. Place the 
strap on the under-apron so it lines up 
with the buttonhole, and set the over- 
apron strap to match. You can sew the un- 
der-apron strap through all layers by ma- 
chine, but sew the fringe edge strap to the 
facing and interfacing only. I use a dia- 
mond-point leather needle and double 
thread to sew both straps securely by hand. 


Buckles—You'll need two buckles. For each 
2-in. to 3-in. long buckle tab, cut a length 
of tartan almost three times the width of 
the buckle shank and long enough to 
match the sett on the kilt. Cut a piece of 
interfacing the width of the shank, and lay it 
along the center of the wrong side of the tab. 
Then fold the sides of the fabric over the in- 
terfacing. Poke a small hole through all the 
layers about 1’4 in. from one end, making 
sure that the sett will match when the buck- 
le is placed behind the second regular pleat, 
one on each hip, as shown in the bottom 
drawing, facing page. Slip the tang through 
the hole, folding the excess back under the 


2nd to last pleat 


2. Trim pleats 
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Cut away 

hair canvas. 

5. Affer applying 
waistband, felt 
stitch curtain 
linings along 
facing and 
waistband 
edges and 
baste along 
side seams. 


1 
a 
Pe 
e-in. taper. 


6. Felistitch back lining—lower edge first—along hipline. 


Overlap curtains and take two darts at the belt- 
loops to incorporate excess fabric. 
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Trained as a tailor, Ann Stewart hand sews all her kilts. 


The kilt skirt 


A woman's kilt skirt 
requires half the length of 
fabric that a man’s kilt 
takes~-iwo yards of 
double- width tartan or 
four yards of single-wicth. 
Length can vary 
according to fashion and 
taste. | like to wear mine 
just below the knee, but a 
kilt skirt also looks good 
mid-calf. A floor-length 
hostess kilt skirt or a mid- 
calf skirt will take almost 
four yards of double- 
width fabric, since to get 
the length with 

minimum waste, you will 
have to assemble it 


from three widths of tartan. 


A kilt skirt closes on 
the left, with the inverted 
pleat at the over- 
apron, and it has a 2-in, 
hem. The pleats flow 
toward the over-apron. 

In addition to 
regimental or dress 
pleating, you can pleat 
fo show one part of the 
pattern, as shown at 
right in the lower photo 
on p. 56 and above. 
Because of the lesser 
amount of fabric, the 
15 or so pleats are about 
1% in. to 2 in. apart, but 





they're still a full sett deep. 

The hem is an easy 
sew since the lower edge 
is a selvage. | just turn it 
up and fellstitch under 


the edge. 


You don’t trim out the 
pleats or interface and 
line a kilt skirt. And you'll 
need only one strap and 
buckle, plus waistband 
interfacing and a 
Velcro® or button 
closure for the inside. 

To make a 1%-in. 
waistband on a kilt skirt, cut 
a 3%-in. wide strip 1% 
times the length of the 
waistline, plus allowance 
at the ends. Match the 
tartan carefully on the 
over-apron. | like to use 
ready-made waist 
interfacing such as Stacy 
Waistshaper (Stacy 
Industries, Inc., 38 Passaic 
St, Wood-Ridge, NJ 
07075). Crease the 
waistoand, press in the 
back seam allowance, 


| and apply the 


interfacing as directed. Pin 
the waistoand to the 

skirt and mark where the 
under-apron right side 
and over-apron inside of 


the waistband meet. 


Then sew on 
corresponding pieces of 
Velcro®, making sure that 
nothing shows through 
to the outside. Or you can 
use a button and 
buttonhole, placing the 
button on the inside of 
the over-apron waistband. 
With right sides folded 
together, center the strap 
inside the fold on the 
side that will be the left 
front (over-apron}; and 
with raw edges aligned, 
machine sew through all 
the layers on both ends. 
After turning the waistband, 
pin it carefully to the 
waistline, right sides 
together, and machine 
sew it. Then turn if and 
fellstitch the inside. 









_ Finishing 

| To ensure that the 
under-apron doesn't 
peek out, fold up the 
bottom corner for about 
an inch and taper it to 
nothing. If your first and 

_ last pleats are double, 
turn up about % in. on the 
inner fold of each. 

Youre finally ready to 
set the outside creases of 
the pleats. After you 
press the hem, rebaste 
the pleats from hip to 
hem, making sure all are 
straight and sett lines 
match. Steam press the 
pleats. Remove the 
_ basting thread and steam 

out the marks. Weight 
the outside of the pleats 
overnight to set them, 
as you did the underside. 
For cleaning, rebaste 
the pleats, and take your 
kilt fo a professional 
dry cleaner. 

If you're thinking 
about making a lady's kilt 
to a man’s pleating, it 
should be made man- 
style in every detail, 
except, perhaps, the 
length. Traditionally, 
only men wecr kilts. 
Ladies wear kilt skirts, 
but | do have a man’s kilt 
and | love it.—AS. 











































tab. Sew close to the shank and trim away 
the excess from the short end. Place the 
buckle at mid-rise. Then sew the tab in 
place, folding in the raw edge at the back. 


Waistband—Check all your measurements. 
You should have half the waist in the over- 
apron, half the waist in pleats, and another 
half-waist in the under-apron. Thus, if 
your waist is 30 inches, you'll need a waist- 
band of 45 inches, plus seam allowance. 
The waistband of a traditional kilt is only 
'% in. wide, rolled over the seam allowance. 
I cut a 2-in. wide piece from the leftover 
tartan. Pin it to the upper edge of the kilt, 
right sides together and raw edges even, 
matching the pattern on the over-apron. 
Leave a bit to tuck in on both apron edges. 
Machine stitch or backstitch along the ‘A- 
in. seamline. Fold the waistband over the 
raw edge; tuck in the ends, and sew them 
closed, even with the apron edges. Do not 
fold the raw edge under on the inside; 
baste it with matching thread. 


Lining—Start fellstitching the over-apron 
curtain lining to the facing on the fringe 
edge, as shown on the drawing on p. 59. 
Fold the excess interfacing and lining un- 
der as you go. Sew along the edge of the 
fringe to the waistband, and then along the 
waistband. Baste the lining flat along the 
first pleat, overlapping the back interfac- 
ing. Sew the other curtain lining in reverse 
order, starting at the pleat edge. 

The back lining overlaps the apron cur- 
tains three to four inches and extends 
from the backstitch line at the base of the 
pleats to the waistband. Allow generous 
seam allowances all around when you cut 
it out, and just fold in the excess as you 
sew. Press a “%-in. seam allowance along 
the lower edge, and fellstitch the lining 
along the backstitch line, allowing some 
ease. Fold the side edge in about one inch 
back from the forward edge of the first 
pleat, overlapping the curtain, and stitch 
up to the waistband. As you stitch along 
the waistband, put in two darts at about 
the beltloops to take in the excess fabric in 
the waist taper. Keep the center back 
straight. Then sew down the other side. 

Slash the lining over the buttonhole. 
Tuck the edges in, and sew them down. 

Finally, turn up the edges of the double 
pleats; then baste, press, and weight-set the 
outside creases, as described in the “Finish- 
ing” section of “The kilt skirt” (at left). [] 


Ann Stewart of Leeds, NY, 1s a professional 
kiltmaker. In addition to sewing all the 
components of formal Scottish attire on 
commission, she also makes ladies’ bridal 
and evening wear. See her address on p. 58 
for tartan yardage and accessories. 
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1600 
Years of 


Practice 


Exploring 
highly evolved 
techniques of 
Japanese 
embroidery 


by Shay Pendray 


Ss you approach the Kurenai 
Kai embroidery community 
in Japan, you are surround- 
ed by rural beauty. An hour 
outside of Tokyo, deep in the farming 
countryside, flowers are everywhere amid 
rich greenery. Serenity and peacefulness 
abound. This idyllic setting for the com- 
munity, like every facet of traditional Japa- 
nese embroidery, is no accident. Master 
Iwao Saito, designer, artist, and president 
of the community, believes that you must 
constantly return to nature to enhance 
your embroidery. 

I first entered the community 10 years 
ago, and I was awed by the quality of the 
silk and metal threadwork, and overjoyed 
to find a place where every minute of the 
day was dedicated to the perfection of em- 
broidered art. I had previously worked only 
on needlepoint canvas and this was my 
first attraction to fabric embroidery, but I 
very soon desired wholeheartedly to stitch 
and learn under Master Saito. 

Two years of delicate negotiations ensued, 
but finally the obstacles, like my lack of Jap- 
anese, were overcome. First I needed to for- 
get my American techniques of embroidery 
completely. In Japanese embroidery, your 
left hand is always kept under the embroi- 
dery frame and your right hand is always on 
top, exactly the opposite of my normal way 
of stitching; and all stitches are made toward 
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The technical perfection required to properly render the traditional motifs and textures of classic 
Japanese embroidery comes only with years of dedicated practice. 
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tension pieces are sewn fo the ends. 


your body or from right to left. If I deviated 
from this, I was told politely (through an in- 
terpreter), “1600 years of tradition teaches 
us this is the best way.” One soon learns that 
you cannot change tradition. 

New methods of teaching needed to be de- 
veloped for me, and the concept of “angel” 
was born. The “angel” method prohibits the 
student from asking questions mainly be- 
cause the “angel,” a Japanese professional or 
apprentice, doesn’t speak English. I learn 
with every sense and faculty, except my 
mouth. As each technique is demonstrated, 
I watch intently, carefully observing every- 
thing and taking notes. If the goal today is to 
stitch a cherry blossom, my “angel” will 
stitch a whole petal on my fabric. This may 
take two hours, but I observe every single 
stitch, the needle distances, the slant of the 
thread, drinking in the technique of stitch- 
ing, making drawings of the stitch place- 
ment. This whole process is accomplished in 
total silence. 

Then it is my turn to duplicate the motif. 
I am provided with more absolute silence 
in which to try to emulate their beautiful 
work. This year, my eighth time, I finally 
have areas of work that I cannot distin- 
guish from the work of the “angels.” 

I’ve discovered that you can learn embroi- 
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Traditional Japanese embroidery requires a drum-tight stitching surface, 
achieved by careful strefching in a specially designed frame, shown 
above held in a Westem floor stand. If the fabric is short, sturdy coffon ex- 


Heavy thread is 
stiiched beiween holes 
in the long bars and 
the selvages of the fab- 
ric. Affer both sides are 
laced, the stitches are 
tightened. Then the 
bars are stretched and 
held apart by four bifs 
of chopstick which are 
cut fo fit and wedged 
into the ends of the ver- 
fical end bars. 





dery easily with your mind, but it is a long 
way from your mind to your fingertips. “To 
stitch to perfection” takes dedication, the 
best technical instruction, and continual 
practice with the proper tools. I’d like to de- 
scribe some of these tools and their use in 
strict Japanese practice. They have changed 
and enriched all of the embroidery I do, both 
Japanese and my own Western hybrids. 


The stitching frame 

The first step in Japanese embroidery is to 
frame up properly. A Japanese frame, like 
the one in the top photos above, is a must; 
its the only way to get the fabric truly 
drum-head tight. The frame consists of two 
horizontal bars drilled with lacing holes, 
two shorter vertical weft bars that hold the 
frame open, and two pairs of split dowels 
that hold the fabric. A pair of 16-penny 
nails, a pair of chopsticks, an awl, a heavy 
needle, and very strong cotton buttonhole 
or carpet thread (or Japanese lacing cot- 
ton) complete the framing kit. 

To extend the silk ground fabric (woven 
to Master Saito’s specifications) if it’s too 
short to extend from dowel to dowel, I ma- 
chine sew it to strong all-cotton fabric ex- 
tensions, wrong sides together so that the 
seams will be on the face side of the 





Pendray applies the same tautness fo needle- 
point canvas by lacing the selvages fo the sides 
of a typical Westem frame. 


ground fabric. This prevents any ravelings 
from getting caught in the stitching on the 
back of the work. I then center the exten- 
sions between the dowels (see the photo at 
top left), and sandwich the ends inside 
them, so that the ground fabric hangs 
loosely. Next, I slide the nails into holes at 
one end of each dowel to act as handles so 
the dowels can be turned to tighten the 
fabric. The goal is to position the fabric in 
the dowels so that when you’ve turned the 
dowels to get the fabric to the right taut- 
ness, the nails will be exactly in position to 
slide under the weft bars and be held in 
place, as you can see in the top right photo 
of the finished framing job above. Natural- 
ly, it requires a bit of trial and error to get 
the initial slack in the fabric just right so 
that this works. 

Next, I stitch the sides (the selvages of the 
silk) to the horizontal bars of the frame, 
which have lacing holes for this purpose. 
Starting one hole beyond the ground fabric, 
I wrap and knot the lacing thread securely 
around the bar, then stitch it through the 
selvage and back through a hole, and so on, 
to the other end, where I just wrap the 
thread without tying it off. I use the awl to 
tighten each stitch, bringing the fabric as 
close as possible to the bar, and holding the 
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previous stitch tight with my thumb. Pulling 
the thread at an angle to the fabric prevents 
the fabric from tearing. The thread is then 
tied off at the other end. After both sides are 
laced, I spread the horizontal bars even far- 
ther apart by wedging carefully cut, identical 
pieces of chopstick into the cut-out areas of 
the weft bars, visible in the top right photo 
on the facing page. At last the fabric is drum- 
tight, and it will be a joy to work on. 

I’m so used to this that I now always 
stretch canvas to a similar tautness for my 
nontraditional projects, like the one in 
progress on the facing page, which com- 
bines Japanese and Western stitchery and 
threads. I'm using a variation of a tradi- 
tional roller frame that keeps the wrapped 
ends of the canvas secure (the weft ends 
are machine stitched to twill tape that’s 
permanently attached to the rollers), and 
I’ve stitched the right and left sides to the 
frame just as described above, wrapping 
the threads around the bars because there 
are no holes to go through. 


Preparing reeled silk 

The fiber I use for Japanese embroidery is 
Kurenai Kai silk. It is a superb reeled (un- 
spun) silk that comes in 250 colors, put up 
on tubes of 67 meters. The colors are divided 
into 25 families, each with 10 values from 
light to dark. Embroiderers use the silk just 
as it comes from the tube in single or multi- 
ple strands for flat satinstitch effects, or 
hand twisted in various plies for beautifully 
controlled textures. 

Hand twisting silk is a process for which 
I do need my mouth when [’m working. To 
measure off lengths of silk to twist, I stick 
my awl into a lacing hole on the stretched 
frame and reel off four l-yard lengths 
around the awl and my left hand; then I 
loop all the lengths around the awl once 
again to secure them, and I cut them from 
the tube. Two of the threads I hold in my 
hands, and two I hold with my teeth, as in 
the photo at right. 

Preventing the threads from going slack, I 
roll the silk up my right palm four times to 
form the first twist, called the undertwist. 
Keeping up the tension all the while, I trans- 
fer the threads from teeth to hands and un- 
dertwist the other pair the same way. To 
check that the pairs are equally twisted, I let 
the tension relax a bit and compare the 
loops that each pair forms. If they aren’t the 
same size, I retwist until they are. When 
they are equal, I tie each pair of ends to- 
gether and immediately overtwist them. To 
create the overtwist, I roll the pairs together, 
but this time up my left palm, four times. 
This forms a Z-twisted four-ply thread. For 
an S-twist, I reverse the directions of the two 
twists. (See Basics, p. 20, for more on S- and 
Z-twists.) 
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Forming basic stitches 

Japanese embroidery needles are handmade 
and precious. There is a narrow-eye needle 
for twisted silk, and a round-eye needle for 
laying flat silk. When I start to stitch, I 
thread the appropriate needle (with the end 
I held in my teeth if it’s twisted), and makea 
single knot in the other end, cutting off the 
excess close to the knot. Always working 
with my left hand under the frame and my 
right hand on top, and keeping the thread 
taut between my two hands, I bring the nee- 
dle up through the fabric inside the outline 
of the motif I’m going to fill, and back down, 
making a small pinhead stitch. Then I come 
up at the outline. 

Western embroiderers may be aston- 
ished to learn that knots are used in such 
exquisite work, but because the silk thread 
is unspun, knots are required to keep the 
individual filaments from separating and 
working their way to the face of the em- 
broidery. The knots are tiny, and virtually 
imperceptible; it’s actually the pinhead 
stitch that holds the thread in place and 
takes the strain of the first stitch. 

With twisted thread, I twist the needle as 
it comes up (and as I pull the thread taut) in 
the direction of the twist, so that the twist 
remains uniform, as in the photo at bottom 
right. After the needle goes back down, I roll 
the thread between thumb and forefinger to 
further control the degree of twist. 

For flat silk, the Japanese masters have de- 
vised the perfect tool, called the tekobari, or 





Pendray creates twist in four plies of reeled silk 
threads by rolling two together befween her 
palms while maintaining tension on the al- 
ready-rolled pair she holds between her teeth. 
She will combine the pairs of twisted thread by 
rolling them together the opposite way. 


stroking needle, which you use to stroke the 
silk, smoothing and increasing the tension on 
it as you lay it flat, as shown at top right, be- 
low. You always stroke only from the back of 
the stitch to the front, one or two times. The 
tekobari is also pressed against the just-made 
stitch, holding it in place so you can start the 
next stitch with the proper tension. 
Obviously, this is just the beginning ofa 
vast repertoire of stitches and stitched ef- 
fects, but learning to lay the silk with per- 
fect control in even these basic stitches is 
truly the work of years. When students at 
Kurenai Kai approach their embroidery for 
the first time each day, they pause for a 
moment of reflection, to “clean their 
minds” so they can embroider with a fresh 
outlook. I can gratefully say that I have ex- 
perienced firsthand the joy of their dedica- 
tion, the joy of stitching to one’s highest 
level. It has affected all my needlework so 
that I work for the same goals, no matter 
how much I adapt their techniques. Quite 
simply, it has changed my life! L] 


Shay Pendray teaches Japanese embroi- 
dery and sells all the tools and materials 
for its practice through her store, Needle 
Arts, Inc., 2211 Monroe, Dearborn, MI 
48124; (313) 278-6266. She has recently 
completed Stitching Toward Perfection, 
the first in a series of self-published in- 
struction books for Western embroiderers 
who want to refine their skills by learning 
elements of Japanese technique. 





A tekobani, or stroking needle, is used to smooth 
and straighten untwisted silk for perfect satin- 
stitches. Twisted silk is kept consistent by twisting 
the needle while stitching. Starting with a tiny 
stitch in the center holds the thread. 











Buttoning Up 


Draft a pattern alternative fo the standard closure 


by Linda Favola 


hen I was eight years old, 
my grandmother made me 
a sleeveless blue corduroy 
top with a skirt to match. 
I remember the outfit because it was un- 
usual; the shirt buttoned along the side 
seam. No one else had anything like it, and 
it was my favorite. 

A garment’s closure is a place to be cre- 
ative. At the same time, you want to makea 
garment that won't gap or pull, have but- 
tons in the wrong place, or have buttons 
that will come undone. The trick is to 
choose the right closure for the job and 
make it work. 

Pll discuss how to modify a pattern so that 
you can design your own closures with but- 
tons and buttonholes. The fact is that not 
many closures, creative or otherwise, func- 
tion as well as the versatile button-and-but- 
tonhole. Start with the information in the 
following examples and expand and apply it 
to suit your own creative needs, as I did to 
make the jacket shown at left. You might 
consider creative closures on waistbands, 
hoods, shoulders, pockets, pegged jeans, 
cuffs, and even on knapsacks, backpacks, 
and pocketbooks. 





Simplicity first 
Most closures are simple enough and, if 
thought out and carefully planned, they 
don’t need to be checked out in a test mus- 
lin garment, assuming you're confident 
that the pattern already fits. Refer to the 
drawings at right for a basic pattern modi- 
fication and a look at the primary ingredi- 
ents: style lines (where garments open), 
buttons, buttonholes, laps, and facings. 
Plan placement of buttons, buttonholes, 
and the lap at the beginning of the pattern- 
work so the style lines meet exactly when the 
garment is buttoned. Ideally you'll have but- 
tons on hand when making the pattern. © 


Jazz up garments by making buttons and clo- 
sures part of the design, as Linda Faiola did for 
the front and sleeves of her rain jackef. (Photo 
by Yvonne Taylor) 
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Modifying a pattern for an asymmetrical closure 
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Nlistrations by Phoebe Gaughan 


When the button size changes, the button- 
hole changes, which in turn changes the lap 
width. I don’t always have the buttons and 
you probably won't either. Don’t despair; 
when you get to the information on laps, 
youll see how to account for the unknown. 


Style line—Deciding on what I call the style 
line is the first step in drafting the pattern for 
an asymmetrical closure. The style line is the 
design line that you draw on the pattern 
where the garment will eventually open. It 
can be straight, curved, scalloped, or any com- 
bination you can think of. 

In the beginning stages of the pattern- 
work, I superimpose the left and right fronts 
of the pattern, if it has a front closure, just as 
if the garment was buttoned. If the pattern is 
one piece, I draw on it as is. 

In the excitement of design, don’t forget the 
major construction problems you might be 
creating. Be aware of your limitations and 
your tolerances for working with picky sewing 
details and exotic fabrics. I have a category of 
details that I refer to as “Is the end product 
worth the aggravation?” If the answer to the 
question is “No,” I reject the design. 


Lap—The lap is just that, the extra fabric 
that laps under or over the two sides of the 
opening when the garment is fastened. Lap 
sizes are determined by the buttonhole 
placement and the size of the buttons. On 
symmetrical closures, the lap is added to 
both sides. For an asymmetrical closure on 
a woman’s garment, the lap is added to the 
left front pattern to serve as an underlap. 

The lap should extend entirely under the 
buttonhole and is most important to calcu- 
late correctly for horizontal buttonholes. 
When you know only the approximate size 
of the button, make the lap at least twice as 
wide as the button plus a little extra. You 
can make the lap extra generous, especially 
if you don’t have the buttons yet. 


Button placement—Buttons are sewn to 
the lap one button width in from the style 
line. They can be irregularly spaced or 
grouped with uneven spacing. 

Place the buttons at stress points. The 
more fitted the garment, the more critical 
this is. A button at the bustline is less likely 
to allow gapping than a button above and 
below the bustline. Other stress points on a 
fitted garment are the waistline and hipline. 

Size of the button is another consider- 
ation. Small buttons are usually easier to 
juggle and place than large buttons. They 
don’t need to match but it helps if they are 
about the same size. Irregular buttons or 
ones with sharp edges can be difficult to 
work through the buttonhole. If you want to 
use unwieldly buttons, then position them 
where they don’t need to be buttoned and 
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unbuttoned often. Youll have greater suc- 
cess if you don’t put heavy buttons on 
lightweight fabrics. 


Buttonholes—The buttonhole takes the 
stress, so plan the size carefully. If the but- 
ton is flat and slippery, make the button- 
hole about ’% in. longer than the button 
diameter. If the button is irregularly 
shaped, thick, domed, or not slippery 
(cloth covered, for example), then make a 
test buttonhole to determine the correct 
length. This is also a good time to check 
that you can make a presentable button- 
hole in the fabric, before you decide that 
buttonholes and buttons are the way to go. 
Buttonholes can be perpendicular or par- 
allel to an edge, or placed at an angle; there 
are no rules. But consider the function. A 
shirt band, with its strong vertical lines, 
should have buttonholes parallel to the 
band. On the shoulder closure shown in the 
drawing on page 68, perpendicular button- 
holes will keep the garment closed better 
than if they were parallel to the opening. If 
you try an angled buttonhole, make sure you 
work your sample on the same grain. 
Buttons slide to the end of the button- 
holes and the shanks take up space. That’s 
why a horizontal buttonhole begins % in. 
closer to the style line than the button 
placement, and vertical buttonholes start 
about '/ in. higher. For horizontal button- 
holes, the first is placed at least one button 
width down from the finished neck edge. 


Patterns—I label asymmetrical patterns 
“face up” to avoid making cutting mistakes. 
Face up means to lay the fabric and pattern 
out with right sides up. A face-up marking 
assures that you will cut a correct right 
front and left front, and that the garment 
will close on the side you want. 

Be sure to indicate the grainline on any 
pattern you make. The grainline determines 
how the garment will hang, so every pattern 
should have one. (For more on tracing final 
patterns, see Basics, p. 20.) On patterns for 
asymmetrical closures, draw a grainline 
with one arrow, instead of arrows at both 
ends. This indicates that all pieces must be 
laid out in the same direction on the fabric, 
which is very important for directional fab- 
rics such as corduroy, velvet, or a print with 
trees all growing in the same direction. 

Facings can be cut as one with the body 
or created as separate patterns (bottom 
drawing, p. 65). Cut-in facings work best 
when the fabric is bulky, loosely woven, or 
unstable, but they can be used only when 
the style line is straight. Cut-in facings will 
make the pattern pieces larger, which may 
require extra fabric. When you are drawing 
lines for the facing outline, avoid overlap- 
ping a facing edge with a lap edge. The edge 


A shaped edge 


The pattern shown in the drawing 
on the facing page works—although 
one could argue that the design is 
less than great—but it’s interesting in 
terms of a patternmaking lesson. I 
wanted something asymmetrical but 
more interesting than an off-center, 
straight front closure. 

As I drew sketches, I thought 
about scallops: whether they should be 
the same size and how many there 
would be. I drew a straight line as a 
guide for the wavy stvle line where I 
wanted the closure to be, then roughly 
sketched the scallops in a size 
arrangement that I liked. A French 
curve helped to outline the scallops 
smoothly and to draw the flattened S- 
curve along the neckline. The 
scallops are, at their widest point, at 
least as wide as one button width, 
measured from the original dotted line. 

The button placements came next. 
Since the garment is not fitted, I could 
place the buttons casually. If the 
garmentwas fitted, I would use more 
and smaller scallops so that the 
buttons could be strategically placed. 

I included the button nearest to 
the neckline so that the closing 
would be smooth and decided on 
one that would blend into the fabric. 
The scallop buttons would be 
different sizes and types that would 
look good together. 

The buttonholes just seemed to 
fall into place; they looked best if they 
were perpendicular to the style line. 
After I marked the positions of the 
buttons and buttonholes, I could see 
how far the lap for the left front had to 
extend. The lap stops short of the 
right shoulder for less bulk. 

The facing lines came next and 
forced me to think about the hemline. 
I chose facings that would work fora 
top to be sewn to a band or skirt; 
the hemline could be gathered or 
straight. If | had wanted a jacket ora 
top, I would have had to add a facing 
to the hemline, or I would have 
extended the bottom with a hem 
allowance. The edges of the left-front 
underlap and the right-front facing 
do not coincide. 

The final patterns for the fronts 
and facings are shown in the lower 
drawings. The jacket on p. 64 has a 
closure that is drafted in the same way 
as the scallops. —L.F. 
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Final patterns for fronts and facings 
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of the right facing, for example, should not 
be right on top of the left underlap edge. 
Facings work better if the grain matches 
the body’s. If the style line is not parallel to 
the grain, a cut-in facing may not work. Sep- 
arate facings can be cut from another fabric, 
which could be less bulky, or of another color. 
Pay close attention to the way the facings 
are labeled. Separate facings have to be mir- 
ror images of the body pattern if the fabric’s 
right side is different from its wrong side. 


On the shoulder 
A shoulder opening (pattern draft se- 
quence is shown below) is one solution for 
a garment with a neckline that’s too small 
to go over the head and that doesn’t have 
an opening at the center front or back. I 
am right-handed, so I prefer a left shoulder 
closure, with a style line forward of the 
shoulder seam. If you keep the style line 
within 1’ in. of the shoulder seam, you 


Shoulder closure 


can remove the seam on that side. This 
draft works best for patterns without 
shoulder darts, so that the shoulder seam- 
lines are straight. 

Draw the style line parallel to the shoul- 
der on the front pattern. Cut on the line 
and add the piece to the back, lapping the 
shoulder lines if the pattern has seam 
allowances. Follow the guidelines for per- 
pendicular buttonholes (top drawing, p. 65) 
and draft the asymmetrical pattern and 
facings. The finished front and back pat- 
terns (right-hand drawings, below) have 
facings cut with the body; front and back 
neck facings complete the patterns. 


Removable buttons 

The closure shown in the photo and pattern 
draft on the facing page allows you to re- 
move the buttons easily, which creates some 
interesting advantages. Some buttons can- 
not survive the cleaners or the washer and 


dryer. And, like me, you might have a vast 
collection of buttons. With this design, a 
simple shirt can have a variety of looks. 
Each shirt front has a set of buttonholes. 
This might be my imagination, but if one 
set is horizontal and the other is vertical, 
they seem to hold the buttons in place bet- 
ter than if both sets were vertical. Both 
sides could have horizontal buttonholes, 
but they have to be placed with precision. 
The buttonholes are spaced 2% in. apart 
while the buttons are spaced 2% in. apart. The 
spacing allows for some play so that there is 
no buckling. The width of the ribbon is op- 
tional, but ['d choose one approximately the 
button width. Grosgrain widths are limited, so 
you have to be flexible. CJ 


linda Favola’s article on pleats for straight 
skirts appeared in Threads No. 30. She is a 
patternmaker who teaches at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education in Cambridge, MA. 
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Colorist’s 
Cookbook 


One artist's recipes for 
great color combinations 


by Nina Holland 
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y thirty-year career in 
visual arts has traveled 
from painting to weav- 
ing and back to more 
painting, but the common thread has always 
been my interest in manipulating color. 
Over the years, I’ve formulated a variety of 
strategies for creating color combinations. 
What follows is a sampling of approaches 
that I’ve found successful, in the form of 
recipes or exercises (see “Recipes for color 
combinations” below) that can lead to ex- 
citing results. Included is a handy fill-in- 
the-blanks chart, on p. 72,for when you're 
at wit’s end, and a simple rundown of the 
elements of traditional color theory that 
youll need to enjoy the recipes. 

You can apply these ideas to any project 
that involves color, but don’t limit yourself 
to thinking of them as rigid formulas. 
They’re simply ways to start exploring your 
own pleasure with color, and the more of 
your self that gets into the final results, the 
more satisfying those results will be. Fash- 
ion trends do affect our taste, so make an 
effort to let go of color preferences. What 
you liked last year may lack the exciting 
flavor you're looking for this year. 

Each of your final products is likely to 
have some special features that will limit 
your color choices, either because of the 
materials or the way you'll use the thing 
you're making. Throughout this discussion 
rll be referring to the requirements of my 
current special interest, the painted floor- 





Nina Hollana’s weaving occassionally takes a 
backseatto her love of painted floorcioths, but 
both crafts allow full expression for her love of 
color. Her studio is home fo three floorcioths, 
including one that lives on a folding screen in- 
stead of the floor. Center front is “Game 
Board,” on the screen is “Ebbtide,” and snaking 
down the hall is “Pinwheels.” 


cloth, like the one on the facing page, 
which combines textiles and paints; for 
more about floorcloths, see “Making a 
floorcloth” on p. 73. 


Using color swatches 

Once I’ve hit on a successful combination, 
I can usually adapt it to any medium, from 
yarns and fabrics to dyes and paints, but I 
feel it’s important to try out my ideas with 
materials that match the ones I’ be using 
in texture and light-reflecting properties. 

My process is to select swatches in simi- 
lar materials that areas close as possible to 
the exact colors I want to combine, and 
then to work out the design in miniature 
with whatever is convenient, usually col- 
ored pencils or markers, on a sketched out- 
line of the project, often on gridded paper. 
Pll be working with color approximations 
at this point, but T’ll have my swatches 
right there for constant reference. 

Artists who work with paint often use 
packets of colored papers to help them 
choose colors, because papers have a simi- 
lar reflective quality to paint. ColorAid and 
Pantone Color Paper Selected, Uncoated, 
are two examples; they’re usually available 
at, or can be ordered from, art supply 
stores. Although they’re expensive (a com- 
plete set of 6-in. by 9-in. sheets of all 220 
ColorAid colors costs about $46), they can 
be very helpful and they’re very exciting to 
play with. 

Your local paint store provides a good 
substitute, and it’s free. I use the color 
paint cards found at house paint counters. 
Pick a friendly store; you may spend quite 
a bit of time fiddling. You’re shopping for 
colors at this point, not paint, but if you’re 
making a floorcloth, you can buy your 
paint from the same paint store. 

If you're designing with yarn, collect small 
balls and skeins of colors to shuffle around 


on a neutral background or wrap on cards. 
My yarn supplier has 60 colors, and I ordera 
lot of white so I can dye other hues. Quilt- 
makers and art-to-wear artists can collect 
swatches. The point is to have a large collec- 
tion of representative choices. 


Consider the enviromnent 

Where your textile will be viewed can have 
a major impact on the success of your color 
choices, the sheer number of colors, and 
how much they contrast. A rug for a small 
cluttered room, or a scarf for a boldly pat- 
terned dress requires only two or three col- 
ors. But an entryway with little decoration, 
a living room appointed in neutral whites, 
grays, or beiges, or a basic black dress will 
show offa rainbow of colors. For me, these 
conditions always signal an excuse to ex- 
periment, and to push for as much color 
contrast as a design can tolerate. 

Also consider the lighting your project is 
likely to receive. A rug for a public space 
may be lit with cool fluorescent light, while 
a project for the home will probably be 
seen in daylight and under warm incan- 
descent lights. Take your samples to the lo- 
cation if possible, or see if you can recreate 
similar conditions in your workspace, so 
youre not horribly surprised when you fi- 
nally see your work in place. 


Background colors 
Many textile designs are based on colors 
against a background, and floorcloths are a 
good example. I always start by choosing 
the background color. I don’t want foot- 
prints and scuff marks to show, so it’s like- 
ly that Pll pick a medium shade, not too 
light and not too dark. You may want it to 
be a variation on something already in 
your drapes or furniture. 

Now choose a slightly darker value of the 
same color. For instance, you may have 


Recipes for color 
combinations 


This list of color-combining 
exercises is scaled from safe 
and easy to more complex, 
with many possibilities of surprise 
and uniqueness. You can 

work up each recipe with yarns, 
fabrics, papers, or paints, and 
judge them for yourself. They will 
make a good collection for 
future reference. Orchestrating 
the exact hue, intensily, and 
value will take a lot of 
experimentation and practice. 
There is no right or wrong. 
Combinations like these are a 
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matter of taste. Flavor your 
combination to suit yourself. 

4. Use all neutral (sometimes 
called natural) colors like gray, 
beige, brown, black, and white. 
2. Work with monochromatic 
colors: several shades of one 
color hue ranging from very 
dark to light (called value 
contrast}, For example: use 
light pinks, reds, and dark reds. 
3. Try one color hue ona 
neutral background. Blue on 
white is the all-time favorite. 

4, Pick color hues close on 

the color wheel (analogous 
colors). For example: try 


yellow through oranges to reds. 


5. Enliven an analogous 
color scheme by adding a 
small amount of a 
complementary color (one 
from across the color wheel) 
as an accent. 

6. Select unrelated color hues 
separated by a neutral 
background. This is a good 
way to use any group of colors 
that don’t appear to mix well. 
Stained glass windows illustrate 
this point: The many colors 
are separated by black lines. 
7. Choose many color hues, 


all of similar value, For example: 


all pastels, all medium values, 
or all dark colors. 


8. Combine complementary 
colors with varying intensity, 
some bright, some dull. For 
example, try rust and bright 
orange with slate blue and 
aqua blue. 

9, Mingle complementary 
colors of the same intensity. 
These combinations 


_ stimulate the eyes and give a 


jarring effect. For example, 
picture a red file folder 
overlapping a green one, 
10. Try triadic colors, three 


| hues that are equally spaced 


on the color wheel, for 
instance orange, purple, and 
green. —NH. 
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THE COLOR-COMBINER’S MENU PLANNER 





Use fhe chart below fo plot contrast combinations for bold, moderate, or 
conservative color schemes. Pick one scheme plan, and start with a back- 
ground color of your choice. Fill in the hue name and check the boxes 
that best describe it, Refer fo the color scheme descriptions below fo pick 


additional colors. Using your colored papers, yarns, or fabric swatches, 
find samples that fit fhe Oescription you have chosen. Look aft your 
choices carefully, and adjust them until you are pleased. Then repeat the 
exercise using fhe ofher two scheme plans. 


Bold . | roa 
Your goal is a color scheme that is the Main Background Color Second Color Third Color 





mayor focal point in its environment. Pick 
colors that have many changes in 
value, hue, and intensity. 


Moderate 

Your goal is a color scheme that 
doesn't compete with the ofher colors 
in its environment, but does catch at- 
tention as an accent. Choose colors 
close in two, but opposite in one of 


the categories of hue, value, and 
intensity. 


Conservative 

Your goal is a color scheme that is 
subtle and does nof attract attention. 
Choose colors close in value, hue, 
and intensity. 


chosen a gray-blue. You now need a slightly 
darker gray-blue, probably found on the 
same color card as the first color. With two 
related tones you'll be able to subtly pattern 
the main color, which will hide footprints. 
Commercial floor coverings are often mot- 
tled or flecked for just this purpose. 





Mottled background 


How many and what additional colors 
you choose depends on whether you want 
a bold or subtle design, and to control the 
boldness of your design, you need to un- 
derstand contrasts. 





Value contrasts 
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Value 


Light 
Medium 
Dark 


Intensity 


Bright 
Medium 
Dull 


Creating contrast 

Color contrasts occur in three ways: with re- 
spect to value, hue, and intensity. These char- 
acteristics are somewhat interlocking, but it’s 
easiest to consider them one at a time. 


Value contrast - Variations in lightness and 
darkness between colors, or value, is the 
most important contrast because it has the 
most impact. A subtle combination will 
keep all colors in the same value range, 
perhaps all medium values, all pastels, or 
all darks, including the background. 

But for a bold design, choose a range of 
very light to very dark colors. 





You can change the value of paint colors 
by adding white to lighten and black to 
darken them. 


Hue contrast-The second contrast possi- 
bility is in hues. We associate hues with 
color names like orange or violet, from the 
color wheel. 

Safe combinations occur with hues adja- 
cent on the wheel. For instance blue, a very 
bluish green, and a slightly yellow green es- 


Bel hed 


fe li 


Fourth Color Fifth Color 


Pah eats a 
of. a5e 


Pate a 
SeEes 





The color wheel 


tablish a range close in hue. The range could 
arc from violets to oranges, or yellows to 
reds, and so on. These are also called analo- 
gous combinations, because they occur next 
to each other on the wheel. 

To give a little kick to a close subtle com- 
bination, accent it with one or two colors 
from across the wheel. These are called 
complementary colors. 





Complement on an adjacent scheme 


Threads Magazine 


Making a floorcloth 
In 1976, when trving to 


oil floorcloth outside and put 
a fresh coat of paint on if I 


indiscriminately). 1-pint 
cans of the primary and 


finished cloth will be. 
2. Stretch and staple or tack | 


_ devise an inexpensive floor 
treatment for a local 
historic museum, I read about 
floorcloths. ‘The museum 
board was not interested, but 
the idea tickled my 
imagination, and I started 
experimenting. Now, fifteen 
vears later, I am still trying 
different designs and 
materials. I used acrvlic and 
latex paints for vears, but I 
recently changed to oil-base 
house paints, and realized 
that this is just what the first 
floorcloths were made of 
centuries ago. These “oil cloths” 

_ developed into linoleum and 
eventually into our vinyl floor 
coverings. 

I like the oil paint because 

it retains some of the texture of 
canvas, it can be sponge 
mopped, and it doesn’t require 
varnish like the acrylics did. 
In the sunimer I can take an 
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You can determine the appropriate com- 
plement to any color by staring at a swatch 
of it against a white background for about 
30 seconds, then shifting your eyes to the 
white background. The afterimage you see 
will be in the hue of the complement. 

For a lot of contrast you may pick several 
hues, but consider separating them with a 
neutral background color. This will help 
the hues maintain their own identity. This 
is how stained glass works visually. The 
black lines separate the colors. 





Neutral background with bold colors 


Now orchestrate both concepts, value 
and hue, by changing some of the colors. If 
you have a group of adjacent hues, can you 
fine-tune them to be close in value for a 
quiet combination? Imagine the colors on 
a black and white TV; close values would 
be hard to tell apart. 





Close values 
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want to cover a stubborn 
stain or change the colors. 


Materials and tools 
— You should be able to find 
all these materials locally, at 
hardware and art supply 
stores. A good mail-order 
source for the artists’ 
materials, including canvas 
from 60 in. to 144 in. wide, 
_ stretcher bars, and artists’ 
_ brushes, is Utrecht 
| Manufacturing Corp., 33 35th 
St., Brooklyn, NY, 11232; 
(800) 223-9132; call or write 
for a free catalog. 


® 12-0z. cotton canvas, unprimed. 
@ 1 gallon oil house paint, 
mixed at the store in your 
background color. 

® Miscellaneous artists’ oil 

| paints, enamels, or other oil 
house paints (vou can mix 
these together 





for protection. 


If you think it’s impossible to get dark 
yellows or light violets, visualize mustards 
and lilacs. For a bold design you can con- 
trast colors with light and dark values as 
well as many hues. 





Dark yellows, light purples 


Our eye mixes small dots of color inter- 
mingled with others. Impressionist and 
pointilist painters used small brush 
strokes of primary colors to create an illu- 
sion of many hues, because they felt the 
result was a luminous, light-filled image. 
Similarly, weavers can mix shots of con- 
trasting color for an overall effect. Red 
mixed with yellow becomes orange when 
seen at a distance. 





Pointillism 


Intensity contrast-The third color charac- 
teristic is intensity, the range from bright to 
dull. For instance, poppy red to brick red or 
flag blue to slate blue; notice that duller 
doesn’t mean darker. 


secondary colors (red, yellow, 
blue, orange, green, and 
purple), plus black and white 
would be a good start; after the 
canvas has soaked up a few 
coats of background color, a 
little paint will go a long way. 
I mix my paints in tin cans 
with wooden chopsticks. 
® 3-in. wide house-painting 
brush, plus artists’ oil brushes 
appropriate to vour design. 
® Mineral spirits to clean up. 
® Staple gun or tacks. 
@ A surface to staple canvas 
to. This can be a piece of 
plywood, an old floor, a patio 

| deck, or very sturdy stretcher 
bars. Paint will seep through 
at first, so vou may want to puta 
laver of plastic on the surface 


Painting the cloth 
1. Cut the canvas 2 in. 
wider and longer than your 





the canvas to the stretcher | 

surface around the edges 

and three inches apart. 

3. Paint a first coat over the 

entire cloth with vour 

| background color, let it dry 
thoroughly, and paint the 
second coat. When that’s dry, 
paint or stencil your pattern or 
decoration with other oil-base 
colors. You can draw your design | 
with pencil on the painted | 
cloth, erasing or painting out the | 

lines as vou go. If you change 

vour mind vou can easily paint 

over any mistake. 

4. Remove the staples, and 

trim away the stapled edges. 

You do not need to hem the 

edges; they won't unravel. 

&. Rug tape that has 

adhesive on both sides can be 

used to hold the cloth to the 

floor. You'll be amazed how | 

well vour floorcloth will hold | 

up! —N.H. 


as | 














Intensity 


The dull colors appear brownish, whitish, 
or grayish. Dulled colors can balance a selec- 
tion of many hues, and contrasting several 
dulls with a bright will intensify the bright 
and make it an exciting focal point. 

In order to create a dull, but rich tone 
when mixing paint, mix a bright, pure col- 
or with its complement rather than with 
white or black. White tends to make colors 
chalky; black makes them sooty. For in- 
stance, to mix a mahogany red, add green 
to red until the proper hue appears. 

Finally, consider adding just a touch of 
the unexpected. Surprise is what makes 
design artful, and a small accent will not 
ruin anything. Remember that these are 
recipes for you to experiment with, not a 
list of rules. The more practice you have 
with color, the more intuitive your ap- 
proach can be. Make sure the solution you 
have made is one you like. After all, you're 
the artist. [| 


Nina Holland teaches visual art at North 
Country Community College, in Saranac 
Lake, New York. 
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Fully Fashioned Comfort 


Fresh design ideas for knit faloric from 
the workshop of Joaquim Verdu 


by Montse Stanley 


ae Ge _ hen it comes to designing 

fi |< | knitwear, three consider- 
a /ja y ations come into play: 
SY “SH color, texture, and shape. 
The potential of each is so vast that design- 
ers tend to choose one as their signature, 
and keep the others in supporting roles. 

What makes me tick as a professional 
handknitter is shape. I was encouraged by 
the discovery of some 1930s sketches for 
knitwear by Paris designers such as 
Chanel, Schiaparelli, Anny Blatt, Patou, 
and Kostio de Warr. In the 1930s, knit- 
wear, much of it handknitted, was at the 
forefront of fashion, with a cut that closely 
followed woven garments. In the hands of 
the Parisians, the results were flawlessly 
chic and wittily cheeky. 

The problem was that I didn’t know of 
any contemporary designers on par with 
the Paris designers of yesteryear from 
whom I could learn. Those who were ex- 
perimenting with shape were mainly con- 
cerned with art-to-wear. By contrast, I was 
drawn toward couture. 

Then, on a trip to Barcelona, I went into 
a Joaquim Verdu shop, and knew that here 
was the designer I had been looking for. 
Although Verdu uses industrial knitting 
techniques to construct his high-end knit- 
wear, such as the outfit shown at left, and I 
knit by hand, we spoke exactly the same 
language. He has generously shared his de- 
sign and construction methods for shaping 
and embellishment. 

If you are a machine knitter and own a 
double-bed machine and a linker, youre in 
luck because you'll be able to use some of 
his techniques in your own work (see “A ma- 


*. 
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Joaquim Verdu boldly takes knits where few con- 
femporary designers Care fo go. Although he 
works with solid colors, he has garment pieces 
cut and meticulously finished with knit bindings, 
knit-in hems, and beautiful pleats. This flowing 
cotton jersey dress and jacket for Soring/Sum- 
mer 1991 was embellished with a sun design by 
Maria Roca. (Photo courtesy of Gaudi-Mujer} 
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chine knitter looks at Verdu,” pp. 77-79). If 
you sew or handknit, Verdt’s mastery with 
fabric will open a whole new world. 


Design approach 

Asked whether he would like to market his 
own perfume, Verdu once replied that it 
would be like a man’s cologne because he 
hates the heaviness of women’s fragrances. 
His collections are like his ideal scent: 
fresh, light, and unconventional. Verdu is 
convinced that the future of fashion lies in 
having the confidence to put together 
items from a variety of sources. 

He knows that women will not dress to 
the nines to catch the bus to work, even if 
they can afford to. He designs for women 
over 25 who like to be comfortable in their 
clothes. For them, knits are ideal. Verdu 
appreciates the flexibility and elasticity of 
knits and takes maximum advantage of 
their properties with fluid lines, soft pleats, 
drapes, and styles that skim the body, deli- 
cately revealing contours without ever fall- 
ing into a provocative and constricting fit. 

“Knitted fabrics, unlike woven ones, move 
with the body like a second skin,” he says. 
Combinations are layered and details 
abound: Collars, hoods, and wraps frequent- 
ly add visual richness. You can mix and 
match his pieces to suit your own prefer- 
ences. Or you can wear one piece with jeans. 

Verdu works with solid colors, but he ar- 
ranges them boldly together and has them 
cut and sewn to suit his needs; you won’t 
find any prints or jacquards in his collec- 
tions. Most of the fabrics are plain, smooth 
jerseys and double knits. But he also likes 
to tease his clients with knit fabrics that 
look like wovens. His Fall/Winter 
1990/1991 collection, for example, includ- 
ed some knit garments that one would 
swear were made with woven flannel, duf- 
fel cloth, finely pleated georgette, or velour. 

Any woven fabric garments Verdu creates 
are designed to show off the knitwear. Rather 
than creating a woven suit, then a comple- 
mentary sweater, he starts with a knit coat 
and tunic, and finishes with a woven skirt. 

To see how Verdu works and to begin to 
appreciate his detailing, let’s look at the evo- 
lution of one of his outfits, shown at right. 

Verdu wanted to add a Greek keys pattern 
to a sweater. It would have been simple to 
have the sweater knit in two colors, but he 
didn’t like the fabric’s flatness or the lack of 
color density in the patterned areas. His so- 
lution was to have the keys cut from knit 
fabric and stitched to the sweater with flat- 
lock stitches, which are similar to overlock- 
ing. This appliqué approach gave the keys a 
raised appearance and an even density. 

In sketch #1, the keys were placed at hip 
level; the sweater was complemented by a 
woven tweed skirt. Does everybody want to 
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wear a mini? No. Does everybody want to 
emphasize their hips? No. Is a glamorous 
floating coat the best garment to wear for a 
walk in the country? No. Enter the outfits in 
sketch #2. 

The sweater has kept its length, but 
Verdu has made it black to de-emphasize 
the hips, and he’s placed the keys at the 
shoulders; the keys make the shoulders 
look broader and the hips smaller by com- 
parison. The skirt is long. The coat has 
been replaced by a tweed parka with a 
doubleknit trim at the neckline. 

Would such long sweaters look good with 
pants? No. So Verdu created the outfit in 
sketch #3, a short sweater tucked into narrow, 





tapered pants with a short bomber jacket. 
Each design may be developed into eight 
or nine versions in two or three contrast- 
ing colors; in a range of closely related col- 
ors; or in different but harmonious colors. 


Manipulating knits 
Verdu had not planned to become a fash- 
ion designer, even though his mother had 
been a designer with the couture house 
Santa Eulalia. He had an aptitude for draw- 
ing and painting, however, and it was dur- 
ing his work towards a fine arts degree that 
he felt the urge to dress the human body. 
Verdu creates his designs on paper, rath- 
er than by draping, but he knows instinc- 
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Skefches and a garment reveal the evolution of a Verdu design. — 
Not satisfied with intarsia-knit Greek keys,Verdu specified that they = 
be cut from knit fabric and appliqued in place. (Photo by Alain Richaud) 
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This dress might be in only one color, but the 
deep texture of the pin tucks in the top and the 
embroidery on the plain sleeves, stitched with 
an industrial Comely machine, makes a rain- 
bow of textures. (Photo by Alain Richaud) 


tively what the fabric will and won’t do. 
This instinct owes much to the two years 
that he spent sketching for one of Spain’s 
most accomplished couturiers, Pedro Ro- 
driguez. Rodriguez was renowned for his 
exquisite tailoring and his evening wear, 
especially his beaded gowns and impecca- 
bly draped tunics. Up to this point Verdu’s 
training had emphasized design with pen- 
cil and paper; Rodriguez worked with fab- 
ric and pins. 

After Verdu finishes his sketches, his 
talented patternmaker, Angeles, takes 
over. She begins by questioning Verdu on 
the designs: how close to the body, how 
broad the shoulders, how slim the silhou- 
ette, how deep the neckline, ete. 

For knitwear, Angeles develops a basic 
block, and then proceeds to fit the gar- 
ments onto a mannequin, first in fine 
brown paper and then in fashion fabric to 
get an accurate impression of weight and 
drape. If a knit shows signs of stretching 
when it is handled or after it has been 
hanging fora few days, the pattern’s size is 
reduced and another garment is made. 

The pattern is transferred to durable 
cardboard from which the collection 
pieces are cut. These patterns are made for 
tall, slim models; for mass production they 
are recut for shorter, broader figures. 
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Where knits are different 

What I find most interesting about the de- 
sign process is Verdw’s careful selection and 
use of single- and double-bed machine-knit 
fabric. Double-bed, double-layer fabric is 
used when a flat or firm fabric is required; 
it is versatile because textures can be knit- 
ted into one or both sides. Single-bed fab- 
rics are used in drapey sweater tops, de- 
tails, and wraps. 

A single-bed fabric, like jersey, curls 
toward the right side at top and bottom be- 
cause all the stitches on the right side are 
knit and on the wrong side are purl. Knit 
stitches have a built-in tendency to push 
forward at the top and bottom and push 
back at the sides. Fabrics with a balanced 
number of knit and purl stitches, such asa 
rib, stay flat. Even a double-bed fabric will 
fold forward or backward if two knit or two 
purl stitches are next to each other. 

Verdu has an excellent sense of knit fabric 
structure and applies this knowlege in his 
designs. For example, many of the soft pleats 
in his skirts and culottes are made in dou- 
ble-bed fabric by placing two knit stitches 
next to each other fora wrong-sides-together 
fold, and two pur! stitches next to each other 
for a right-sides-together fold. If you're a 
handknitter, you are more likely to pleat 
stockinette fabric. To work the pleats, sl 1 st 
purlwise on knit rows, with the yarn in back 
for a wrong-sides-together fold, and with 
yarn in front for a right-sides-together fold. 

Other textures created by manipulating 
knit fabric include the ridges in hems; ribs 
in sleeves; pin tucks in jackets; or herring- 
bone-patterned collars. Tubes or strips of 
tubular-knit fabric, which Verdut uses as 
piping and binding, are just double-bed 
fabric in which the front and back layers 
are not interlocked into one. 


Attention to detail 

In handknitting or domestic machine knit- 
ting, we can shape garment sections with 
short rows or darts. Sewers can cut and sew 
woven fabrics for an exact shape and hide 
hems and facings with fine stitching. In in- 
dustrial knitting, short rows and darts are too 
time-consuming. So Verdtu shapes his gar- 
ments by having knit fabric cut and expertly 
seamed with a linker, which chainstitches 
sections together, or by having details like 
hems knit in as part of the garments. 


Seams and edges—Verdu is a perfectionist 
in handling seams. Some seams are simply 
overlocked together on the wrong side, but 
others are turned into design features; trims 
and bindings are generously used. 

One typical seam that looks like piping is 
a tubular piece of knit inserted between 
seam allowances. The layers—two seam 
allowances and the two edges of the tubu- 


lar knit—are linked together on the gar- 
ment’s wrong side. If you are a home 
sewer, you can make a seam that mimics 
this one but you are limited by the knit 
fabric’s width: be sure to cut the tubular 
knit fabric on the crossgrain. Fold the knit 
on the crossgrain with wrong sides togeth- 
er to form the piping and stitch it to the 
right side of one seam allowance, stitching 
inside the seam allowance. Then stitch the 
seam of the garment using an overlock ora 
stretch stitch. 

In another seam finish (teal garment at 
right), the seam allowances are serged with 
wrong sides together to the right side of the 
garment and covered with a piece of tubu- 
lar knitting. The tube is chainstitched over 
the seam allowances. This technique is 
also used to finish the edges of knit fabric 
before a zipper is applied; the tubular knit 
creates the look of a placket. 

In handknitting, pipings and bindings of- 
ten can be knit as part of a piece. The first 
row can be knit up where needed, and the 
last row can be woven in position by grafting. 

Besides using flatlock stitching to appli- 
qué pieces in place, Verdu also uses it to 
eliminate bulk, as in sleeve seams. One 
seam allowance is laid flat, while the second 
is folded and stitched on top through all lay- 
ers. The stitching looks like zigzagging. 

Patch pockets, waistbands, and collars 
are also attached neatly with the linker, 
which is very time-consuming considering 
that the knit fabric might have 15 or 16 
sts/in. However, this fine detailing has defi- 
nite advantages. The stand-up collar of a 
jacket, for example, can be turned down 
with complete impunity and either side of 
the front edge of a jacket can be shown, 
because they are both equally neat. 


Knit-in features—Hems on Verdw’s gar- 
ments are always knitted in. Avoiding the 
otherwise necessary stitch line gives maxi- 
mum softness and fluidity to the garment. 
The hem is actually a very wide and very 
short tube; if folded flat, each layer has half 
the number of stitches of a double-bed fab- 
ric. The crisp hem fold is a cast-on row, 
which closes the bottom of the tube. When 
the tube length matches the desired hem 
depth, the two layers are merged into a 
double-bed fabric to make the rest of the 
garment panel. 


Texture—Although Verdu uses solid colors, 
he will specify textures or add surface em- 
bellishment for added interest. The circular 
embroidery on the garment at left was added 
to the plain sleeves with chainstitching us- 
ing an industrial machine. [J 


Montse Stanley’s article on Catalan lace 
appeared in Threads, No. 29, pp. 31-35. 
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Details are plentiful in Verdu's designs. The teal outfit has bound and piped seams, ribbed sleeves, and knit- 
in pleats. The gray ouffit’s top has soft pleats machine stitched into the collar; the stand of the collar is firm 
from the pleat underlay. (Photo by Yvonne Taylor) 
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A machine 
knitter 
looks at 
Verdu 


by Karen Morris 


My knitting philosophy has 
always been, “the fewer the 
seams, the better.” My first 
handknit sweater (8th grade, 
pink mohair) was knitted 
from the neck down on circular 
needles. As a machine 

knitter, I continued to believe 
that a garment with fewer 
seams was more pure, 
somehow, not to mention 
cheaper to produce. When I set 
out to analyze and 

understand Joaquim Verdu’s 
structurally intricate cut- 
and-sewn garments, a lot of my 
beliefs about knitting were 
challenged. The red ensemble 
shown on p. 79, for example, 
is loaded with complicated 
details that, when 

assembled, look effortless. And 
the beautiful shaping would 
be difficult or impossible to 
achieve without cutting the 
fabric, something I had never 
considered doing before. 

Once I started cutting, at first 
on a little 3-in. by 3-in. 
swatch, I really didn’t mind it. 
With a double-bed knitting 
machine and a linker, you can 
trv these techniques with 

vour own knitwear. 


Double-bed fabrics 
My machine is a Swiss-made 
Passap Duomatie 80, which, 
with accessories, currently 
costs about $2270. The double 
beds enable me to knit 
tubular—the two lavers are 
separate—or to knit a dense, 
two-stitch deep fabric. I can also 
use one bed by itself to knit 
single fabric. 

For my samples, I used a 
2/12 (2-ply, size 12) pure merino 
wool, much heavier than 
Verdw’s 2/42 wool/acrvlic blend. 


Long stitch—The jacket body 

is made of a fabric in long 
stitch, also called a “Half 
Milano Rib.” The wrong side of 





the fabric has twice as many 
rows as the right side (see the 
left detail on facing page), 

the result of skipping every 
other row on the front bed. 
For this pattern I set the 
Passap to “N/CX.” The first 
symbol is the back bed setting; 
it indicates that every needle 
in working position will knit 
with every pass of the 

carriage. CX, the front bed 
setting, is for tubular 

knitting; the stitches are knit 
only when the carriage is 
passed from right to left. When 
I move the machine’s 

carriage from right to left, it 
knits stitches on both beds; 
when I go from left to right, the 
front bed doesn’t do a thing. 
Naturally, the side with more 
rows has a much smaller 
stitch size. After some 
experimentation, I ended up 
with a nice fabric at stitch size 
2/4.5; the back stitches (2) 

are about half the size of those 
on the front (4.5). 

When the jacket lapel is 
folded back, its wrong side must 
match the rest of the jacket; 
so Verdu inserted a triangular 
long stitch panel with the 
pebbly wrong side on the right 
side of the jacket. Not one of 
the sides is on grain, so all three 
sides had to be cut and 
zigzagged or serged to achieve 
the shape. Ill tell you more 
about the insertion of this 
triangular piece in a bit. 


1 ONAN 


Racking— Another wonderful 
texture appears in the jacket 
collar, and is repeated in the 
complementary sweater collar 
and turned-back cuffs. This 
double-bed fabric with a 
herringbone pattern is made 
with a technique called 
racking, in which one bed is 
moved sideways before the 
next row is knitted. The 
sideways movement displaces 
the stitches on the next row 
and is repeated in alternate 
directions. The crisp zigzag 
edges are the Knitted selvages 
of the fabric. 

To achieve a full diagonal 
zigzag and a fabric that is 
completely reversible, the 
fabric is knit in full fisherman’s 
rib, in which one bed knits 
while the other tucks; then they 
alternate on the next row. A 
tuck is an unknitted loop; the 
tucks add stretch and width. 
The Passap has a setting fora 
full fisherman’s rib, (EX/EX), 
which is a common fabric in 
machine knitting. 

To rack, move one of the 
beds one space alternately left 
then right after every row of 
knitting. Racking after the odd 
numbered rows affects the 
slant of the stitches on the front, 
and racking after the even 
numbered rows slants the 
stitches on the back. (A 
Machine Knitter’s Guide To 
Creating Fabrics by Susanna 
E. Lewis and Julia Weissman— 


it 


Ni 





Karen Morris uses her circular linker fo join a gray tubular edge fo a sam- 


ple of red knit fabric. She places each stifch over a prong by hand. 
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1986, Lark Books, Asheville, 
NC, unfortunately now out-of- 
print—has clear directions for 
racking on different types of 
knitting machines.) If you're 
Knitting on a Passap, the first 
rack is to the left; on most 
other machines, the first rack is 
to the right. 


Using a linker 

The jacket lapel is finished 
or bound by three different 
types of tubular bands, 
which not only form clean and 
reversible seams and edges, 
but function as architectural 
elements. Attached to the 
front center edge is a 1'4-in. 
wide tubular band; a *%-in. 
wide tubular finish joins the 
lapel to the body; and a 
unique double tubular band 
joins the lapel to the collar. 

The double tube is simple 
to knit: Begin with waste yarn 
and knit tubular for about six 
rounds; Knit tubular for the 
length of a tube with the 
main yarn; knit one row of 
ribbing at a tighter gauge to 
close the center; knit an equal 
number of tubular rows for 
the second tube as for the first; 
and finish with waste yarn to 
hold the live stitches for linking. 

Once the trims have been 
knitted, the linker is used to 
attach them to the garmants. 

I Know it is possible to apply a 
tubular band by chainstitching 
through all layers with a 
crochet hook or by using a 
backstitch and a tapestry 
needle, but I’ve been spoiled by 
the smooth, quick results of 
my circular Italian “Exacta Mini- 
Linker”; similar linkers are 
available from companies like 
Passap and Studio (by White) 
for $600 to $700. 

Seaming is still a painstaking 
process, even with a linker: 
live stitches from one edge of a 
band are hung on the linker 
prongs with the band above the 
prongs; then one or two 
serged edges of the garment are 
hung from below the prongs 
(photo at left). The depth of 
the seam allowances 
determines how plump or thin 
the finished binding or edge 
will be. The live stitches from 
the second edge of the 





tubular band are hung, making 
three or four layers on the 
prongs by now, and the band is 
linked. The rough, cut edges 

of the garment are 
permanently sandwiched 
between the two layers of the 
tubular band. 

When using the linker, 
hang the pieces with the right 
side of the finished garment 
facing you, so that the row of 
chainstitches from the linker 
will end up on the wrong side. 
This gets a little tricky on the 
lapel: At the breakpoint of the 
lapel, where the lapel begins 
to fold back, you must stop 
linking and hang the rest of 
the work from the other side, so 
the chainstitches are hidden 
where the lapel is folded back. 

The sequence that was 
used to apply the overlapping 
trims to the lapel was a 
mystery at first, but here’s how 
I duplicated it: Attach the 
center front band to the lapel 
from the breakpoint to the 
neck edge; the chainstitching 
will show on the outside of 
the jacket. Attach the collar to 
the lapel with the double 
tubular band; this seam covers 
the edge of the first. Attach 
the lapel to the jacket body, 
encasing the end of the 
second seam. And finally, link 
the front band to the lapel 
below the breakpoint so the 
chainstitches are on the 
inside of the jacket. 

I could see that Verdu’s 
pocket edges are folded under 
and linked from the inside, 
apparently the sides first and 
then the bottom, but one 
mystery remains: How were the 
lower corners of the pockets 
linked so squarely from the 
inside, all the way to the 
corners? | applied the pockets 
flat to my test sample, which 
was the best I could do in my 
relatively bulky yarn. To 
apply the pockets, I marked 
their placement on the body, 
and linked from the outside, 
hanging the body and then 
the pocket. I linked the live 
stitches of the lower edge of 
the pocket first, then the sides. 


Karen Morris is a custom 
knitwear designer in Bethel, CT. 
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Details make the difference 

A sample garment from Verdu combines varying knit 
textures, creative seam finishes, and smooth edges. 
(Photos this page by Susan Kahn} 


A. Unfold the lapel. 
A bound seam joins 
the collar and lapel 
fo the body and 
sleeve. The pebbly 
lapel surface is 

the wrong side 

of long stitch. A 
Couble-fubular 
binding joins 

the collar to 

the lapel. 





C. Edges 
and hems— 
The jacket's 
center-front 
edge is 
smoothly 
joined to the 
boay, which 
ends ina 
knit-in hem. 








— Shows 
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Needle Expressions ’90 














i he seventh bienni- 
al juried exhibition 
of Needle Expressions, 
sponsored by the Council 
of American Embroider- 
ers, has begun its tour of 
the US. and Canada. Ju- 
rors Sheila Ashby, Ger- 
hardt Knodel, and Susan 
Wilchins selected works 
they felt represent fine 
art; reveal the artist’s in- 
volvement with an issue 
or a search for an an- 
swer; show an expressive 
use of color; and exhibit 
fresh insight into the 
needle arts tradition. 

The council, which 
promotes individual ex- 
pression and the inter- 
change of ideas among 
needle-workers, pub- 
lishes a quarterly, The 
Flying Needle. It con- 
tains information on 
artists and museums as 
well as news about nee- 
dle arts, and is sent to 
all members. For fur- 
ther information about 
correspondence. classes, 
seminars, and member- 
ship, contact the CAE at 
PO Box 8578, North- 
field, IL 60093. 


Mary York Gentry’s appli- 
quéd and embroidered 
“Quilt,” absent from the 
traveling exhibit of Needle 
Expressions, explores patri- 
archal society. (74 in. by 56 
in, photo by Bill Peletier} 
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When Bird Ross attended her first basketry class in 1986, her immediate 
reaction was fo substitute fabric and stitches for reeds and weaving. 
“Spots” is stiffened by an upholstery-like fabric core and lofts of straight- 
stitched thread. (1990; 26 in. wide, 10 in. tall; photo by Charles Frizzell) 


“Opaque beads are 
very aggressive com- 
pared to clear ones,” 
says Joanne Alford 
Laessig. “Loch Carron 
Cove” (15% in. by 12 in.) 
is the largest beaded 
piece fo date by this 
longtime embroiderer. 
(Photo by Jean Schnell) 


For “October Nights” 
(detail shown), Karen 
Soma hand-printed 
and silkscreened hand- 
dyed coffon twill fabric 
and overprinted with 
metallic pigment. If was 
machine pieced and 
quilted. (50 in. by 50 in, 
photo by Stan Shockey) 
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of ancient Mesopotamia 
the front of Maribeth Baloga’s “Ebikhil” (above) meld into the visage of the 
temple guardian on the reverse side, below. (Photos by Susan Kahn) 
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— Ca lendar 


Listings are free but must have international, na- 
tiond, or multistate appeal. We regretfully can- 
not publish announcements that lack beginning 
and ending dates, a complete address, and a 
phone number or contact person, or that do not 
deal primarily with fiber. The deadline for the 
June/July issue (available May 15) is Mar. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALASKA: Samuel K. Fox Museum. Personal 
Landscapes, quilts by members of FACET, till 
Feb. 15. Seward and D St, Dillingham. 


ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. 13th Annual Vahki 
Exhibition, till Feb. 23. 155 N. Center St., Mesa. 


CALIFORNIA: New Pieces Fabric & Chamber 
Music. Two Danitas, rubber stamp art and Japa- 
nese inspirations, Feb. 2-27; The Art of Narrat- 
mg, by Deborah J. Felix and Anne Luree Tal, 
Mar. 2-Apr. 3. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. Myth- 
ical Figures and Fantastic Facades, Jan. 5-Feb. 
24. Bldg. A, Fort Mason Center, San Francisco. 
Craft & Folk Art Museum. Ed Rossbach: 40 Years 
of Exploration and Innovation in Fiber Art, 
through April. 6067 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles. 
M.H. de Young Memorial Museum. Turkish Pie 
Rugs, till Feb. 17. Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 


FLORIDA: Saint Andrew Bay Quilters’ Guild. 
Quit Show ’91, Feb. 9-24. Jr. Museum, 1731 Jenks 
Ave., Panama City. 


GEORGIA: Southern Fibers. A juried exhibit, 
Mar. 2-29. North Georgia College, Dahlonega. 


HAWAII: Needle Expressions 90. Till Feb. 22. 
Hawaii Stitchery and Fibre Arts Guild, Amfac Pla- 
za, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Centre. Work of Virginia 
Bath, Feb. 1-Mar. 23. 916 W. Diversey, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Marie 
Webster Quilts, Mar. 23-Sept. 30; Whod a Thought 
It: Improvisation in African-American Quiltmak- 
ing, Feb. 1-Mar. 24. 1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 


NEW JERSEY: College Art Gallery. Native 
American crafts exhibition and workshop, till Mar. 
3; Kyoto Fibers, Mar. 8-Apr. 1. Montclair State Col- 
lege, Life Hall, Upper Montclair. 


NEW YORK: Metropolitan Museum of Art. Thé- 
ditre de la Mode, couture mannequins from 1947, 
till April 14. Fifth Ave. and 82nd St. NYC. 
Museum of American Folk Art. Contemporary 
American Folk Art, till Mar. 6; The Quilt Encyclo- 
pedia, Mar. 14-June 9. Two Lincoln Square, NYC. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Folk Art Center. Southern 
Quilts, A New View, till Apr. 7. Milepost 382, Blue 
Ridge Pkwy., Asheville. 

Mint Museum of Art. The Posh Purse: A Decora- 
tive Accessory, circa. 1780-1930, till May 26. 2730 
Randolph Rd., Charlotte. 


OREGON: Northwest Quilters 17th Annual 
Show. Mar. 17-23, Portland State Univ., Smither 
Center Ballroom, 1825 S.W. Broadway, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Tex- 
tiles and Science. Weaver/Storyteller, till Mar. 9. 
Goldie Paley Design Center, 4200 Henry Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. Recent Acquisitions, costume 
and textiles, Mar. 8-May 26. 224 Benefit St., 
Providence. 


$2 








WASHINGTON: Pacific Northwest Needle Arts 
Guild. 16th Annual Needle Arts & Fiber Show, Feb. 
5-27. Peter Kirk Gallery, 620 Market St, Kirkland. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. Vi- 
sions of Infinity: Design and Pattern in Onental 
Carpets, till Feb. 24; Trailing the Tiger To Golden 
Cloths of Sumatra’s Minangkabau, till June 9; 
New Quilts: Interpretations and Innovations, till 
Apr. 28; Andean Four-Cornered Hats: Ancient 
Volumes, See Notes, p. 24. 2320 S St., N-W. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art. Who’s Afraid of Red, 
White & Blue? Works by Donald Lipski, till Feb. 
10. 17th St. and New York Ave., N.W. 

American History Museum. Men and Women: A 
History of Costume, Gender and Power, till Apr. 
30. Between 12th St. and Constitution Ave. 


WISCONSIN: Mount Mary College. Bonnie Ca- 
shin: Form Follows Function, Feb. 22-May 31. 
2900 N. Menomonee River Pkwy., Milwaukee. 
Paine Art Center & Arboretum. International 
Tapestry Network: Exhint One, till Mar. 3. 1410 
Algoma Blvd., Oskosh. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Tapestries 
from the Western Edge: Four British Columbia 
Artists, till Mar. 8. Contemporary Gallery, 55 Cen- 
tre Ave., Toronto, Ont; (416) 599-5321. 

Needle Expressions 90. Mar. 18-Apr. 12. Edmon- 
ton Needlecraft Guild, 3rd flr. Beaver House, 10158 
103rd St., Edmonton, Alta; (403) 427-2031. 


TOURS 

Lace & Embroidery Tour to Belgium and 
France, May 4-18. Deadline Mar. 4. Turner Tours & 
Events, 1304 Columbia St. Lafayette, IN 47901, 
(317) 423-1371. 

Amish Quilt & Craft Tour. Apr 2-8. Deadline Mar. 
29. Country Heritage Tours, Dept. G-120, PO Box 
712, Amherst, NH 03031; (800) 346-9820. 

Fiber Artists Tour the USSR. May 30-June 16. 
Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, Tblisi. Deadline Feb. 
15. Winged Lion Creative Expeditions, 24817 
Southeast 165th St., Issaquah, WA 98027; or call 
Phyllis Grimes at (206) 624-7289. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 

1991 Biennial Big Sky Quilt Retreat. EMC Cam- 
pus, Billings, MT, Mar. 21-24. SASE Big Sky Quilt 
Retreat, 3030 Stinson Ave., Billings, MT 59102; 
(406) 656-1167. 

Second Annual Yvonne Porcella Quilt Sympo- 
sium. Apr. 19-21. Registration till Feb. 1. LSASE 
Porcella Studios, Dept. S91, 3619 Shoemake Ave., 
Modesto, CA 95351; (209) 524-1134. 

Second Annual Quilt/Surface Design Sym po- 
sium. Pontifical College Josephinum, 7625 N. High 
St., Columbus, OH, June 16-22, June 23-29. Linda 
Fowler, 464 Vermont PL, Columbus, OH 43201; 
(614) 297-1585. 

Forum ’91. Sturt Crafts Centre, Mittagong, NSW, 
Australia, Apr. 2-8. Janet De Boer, PO Box 192, 
Mittagong, NSW, Australia; 011-61-48-711-291. 
Seventh Annual Fiber Forum. Future Strands, 
courses in weaving, spinning, quilting, dyeing, bas- 
Ketry. Unicoi State Park, Helen, GA, Mar. 22-24. 
Sharon Grist, Rt. 1, Box 216, Rabun Gap, GA 30568. 
Knitting Guild of America’s 7th National Con- 
vention. Adam’s Mark Hotel, St. Louis, MO, Mar. 
15-17. Kathy Buder, PO Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 
37901; (616) 524-2401. 

Costume Society of America. American Dress as 
Social History, May 15-18. CSA, 55 Edgewater Dr., 
PO Box 73, Earleville, MD 21919; (301) 275-2329. 


CLASSES & WORKSHOPS 

Brookfield Craft’ Center. Winter workshops in 
knitting, warp painting, painting on silk, weaving, 
Feb. 9-Mar. 24. Box 122, Rt. 25, Brookfield, CT 
06804, (203) 775-4526. 











DAR Museum. Quilt workshops, textile identifica- 
tion clinics, Feb. and Mar. 1776 D St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20006-5392; (202) 879-3241. 

Knitters Workshop. Embellishing your sweater, 
Mar. 9. Machine Knitters Exchange, 8 Marcy PI. 
West Orange, NJ 07052; (201) 836-9364. 
Needleworks. Three-day workshops in stitchery, 
needlelace, design, beading, quilting, knitting, 
needlepoint, and doll making, Mar. 11-17, Whidbey 
Island. Coupeville Arts Center, PO Box 171A, Cou- 
peville, WA 98239; (206) 678-3396. 

The New York Guild of Handweavers. Minia- 
tures and Computer Designing, Feb. 24. School of 
Visual Arts, 214 East 21st St., (8rd Ave.), Rm 206A, 
NYC. For reservations, call (212) 679-9546. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Appliqué, em- 
broidery, handwovens, Feb. 1-Mar. 9. 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 
Southwest Craft Center. Surface designs, card- 
weaving, wearable tapestry, Feb. and Mar. 300 Au- 
gusta, San Antonio, TX 78205; (512) 224-1848. 
Spinners’ Textile Study Group. Workshop by 
Rita Buchanan, Feb. 22-24, El Cerrito Community 
Center, 7007 Moeser Lane, Fl Cerrito, CA. SASE 
STSG, 1661 Wright Ave., Sunnyvale, CA 94087. 
Vermont Weavers’ Guild. Teaching Weavers to 
Teach, three summers of two-week sessions, starting 
June 2-15. Deadline, Mar. 15. SASE Ann Levy, Ver- 
mont Weaver’s Guild, PO Box 14, St. Albans, 
VT 05478. 


COMPETITIONS 

The Knitting Guild of America. Design competi- 
tion in conjunction with the Seventh National 
Convention. Deadline Feb. 8. SASE TKGA, PO Box 
1606, Knoxville, TN 37901. 

Textile Arts Centre. Call for slides for juried exhi- 
bition of fiber-related techniques exploring the 
concept of human adornment. Fall. Deadline Feb. 
1. Textile Arts Centre, 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago, IL 60614; (312) 929-5655. 

Fibre Fireworks 91. Call for entries. 20th anniver- 
sary juried exhibition, May 25-July 7, London Re- 
gional Art and Historical Museums, 421 Ridout St. 
N., London, Ont. Deadline Feb. 8. Contact Canadian 
Embroiderers’ Guild, Fibre Fireworks 91 Committee, 
Box 541, Stn. B, London, Ont. N6A 4W8 Canada. 
Small Expressions ’91. International juried fiber 
exhibit in conjunction with The Northwest 
Weavers Conference, June, Eugene, OR. Deadline 
Mar. 1. Contact Handweavers Guild of America, 
120 Mountain Ave., B101, Bloomfield, CT O6002; 
(203) 242-3577. 


CONNECTIONS 

Knitting Teacher Directories Available. Listings 
of teachers who offer lectures and workshops avail- 
able from The Textile Detective, PO Box 422, An- 
dover, MA 01810. 

Fibernet. A computer bulletin board, annual fee, 
$14/mo. For voice information call (218) 583-2419, 
6 a.m.- 8 p.m. CST; or send LSASE with make and 
model computer to Ron Parker, Fibernet, Rt. 1, 
Box 153, Henning, MN 56551-9740. 

National Directory of Contemporary Beadwork 
Teachers. If you are interested in being listed in 
this directory (at no charge), please send your 
name, address, and class or technique descriptions 
to Diane Fitzgerald, Upper Midwest Bead Society, 
c/o Beautiful Beads, 63 South First St., Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55401; (612) 333-0170. 

Threads Clothing Gallery. Accepting work from 
new artists. All merchandise must be handcrafted 
in the U.S. and be wearable. Contact Serenity Maes- 
tas, Threads Clothing Gallery, 140 East Sth Ave., 
Eugene, OR 97401; (503) 342-2958. 

New England Quilt Museum. For show in 792, 
wants to hear from anyone who owns or knows of 
an American political quilt that focuses on presiden- 
tial campaign issues. Jean B. Hall, 10 Alden Dr., Nor- 
wood, MA 02062, or call collect (617) 762-3779. 
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Vintage Patterns 


Recreate period elegance with our 72- 
page catalog of delights. We offer: 
Over 150 historic and ethnic garment 
patterns, pearl! buttons, fine sewing 
accessories, Victorian crafts, extensive 
book selection, other hard-to-find 
items, 


Catalog of “Historic Patterns and Other Treas- 
wres’' 34.50 0r FREE with Order of the pattern fea- 
| fured in this ad. 
Kinsale Cloak oo ee fie 
by Folkwear Campbell s 
No. F207 R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THFM-1 


$12.50 ppd. 


STUNNING STITCHES EmsBroipery Witu Beaps 


WITH ORIGINAL PATTERNS by Angelina Thompson 
by Primrose Sully 


r + 
: — =f" tth 
a remarkable ta oer . * | the most 
book on the oh Sm . complete and 
intracies of ye ——- aed authorative 
French Hand oe fs ye book on bead 
Sewing for both 4 ‘ "s embellishment 
beginner and . ete ¥ , or theater, 
advanced 3 ; , | ashion and 


needleworker. | Os aes" church. 


$32.00 ppd | <a .s $32.00 ppd 


For complete catalog of 100’s of needlework, embroidery & costume books & tools send $2.00 
2982 Adeline Street, Dept TDS 


A ( } I S Berkeley, CA 94703 
tel: (415) 843-7178 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of large 
school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. These 
machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm machines sew all 
fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, vinyl, silk. EVEN ON 
LEATHER. Machines are designed to zig zag, overcast, buttonhole, and 
much more. With 10 yearnationwide warranty. Now$148, regular $329. 
Also limited quantity of various name brand sergers. 

Credit Cards - C.0.D. We ship U.P.S. 


Call 1-800-658-4376 Ext. 100 
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If you sew like a 
eo) fo) (Tt fo) a Te | Be 
why not cut 
like one? 


This is the world-famous BIRDIE electric 
rotary shear, a must-have tool in manufac- 
turers’ cutting rooms. Use it for safe, fast, 
clean, effortless and accurate cutting. 

= No cutting mat needed. 


@ Cuts any fabric up to 3s inch thick. 


@ Round blade for general duty and hep- 
$195 tagonal blade (pictured) for lightweights 
Includes like chiffon are interchangeable. 
Sono eronce @ Plugs into any standard outlet. 

Wf, 


m@ Weighs 24 ounces. 
Replacement blades = Satistacti ee 
available with order atisfaction guaranteed. 


or later, $11.40 each. TO ORDER: Telephone toll-free, 1-800 241-4953, 
from Georgia 1-800 282-0193. 
MasterCard and VISA accepted. 


Cutting/Sewing Room 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


—C/SRE 220% 
= Atlanta, GA 30359 


8 Church Street 
Lambertville, 
NJ 08530 
609/397-3475 


Our Scottish 
Heather wool is 
spun & dyed for 
us in Scotland. 
Choose from 36 
lush shades. This 
soft Shetland 
worsted weight 
yarn is featured in 
the Alan Ames 
Hooded Pullover 
--the perfect knit 
for trekking the 
moors or shopping 
at Harrods. 


17 Yes, send me the Scottish Heather Shade Card — 


& Alan Ames Pattern. Enclosed is $5. 


Ship To: 
Adaress: 
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—Si upplies 


Sewing workshops 
by Amy T. Yanagi 


So many of you have asked us about 
locating sewing workshops that we 
decided to put together a directory. The 
following list includes schools, 
organizations, and individuals who 
offer two-day to two-week, intensive 9-to-5 
classes in topics directly related to 
garment construction—draping, fitting, 
patternmaking, fine sewing techniques, 
etc. (Schools might offer other courses 
but they must offer some of the basics 
to make this list.) We asked that each 
school be prepared to recommend 
housing for participants. Please write or 
call the school and request specific 
information on class dates and topics. 

We're sure we've missed some 
schools, but we hope they'll contact us. 
And we'd like to hear about your 
experience with a particular school and 
the quality of its classes. Please send 
your letters to Threads Sewing 
Workshops, 63 S. Main St., PO Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


The Fabric Carr 
PO Box 32120 

San Jose, CA 95152 
(408) 929-1651 


Businesswoman and designer Roberta 
(Bobbie) Carr has been conducting week- 
long sewing seminars for more than 
nine years. Classes occur in the fall and 
spring/summer with different themes: 
haute couture, custom tailoring and 
dressmaking, art-to-wear, and sewing 

for professionals, among others. Classes of 
five to six students stay at Bobbie’s 
home, which has a fully-equipped design 
studio with work tables, sewing 
machines, pressing equipment, and 
mannequins. The $1100 fee includes 
room, board, and instruction. The 
atmosphere is relaxed, the food is 
excellent, and the classes are intense. 


Audrey Childress Fashion Sewing 
PO Box 8433 

Metairie, LA 70011 

(504) 455-8400 


Designer and dressmaker Audrey 
Childress teaches an eight-day seminar 
for advanced sewers every June that 
includes couture sewing, fitting, design, 
tailoring, and dressmaking. Audrey 
conducts the class of 25 to 30 people ata 
local high school equipped with 

pressing equipment and work tables; 
participants usually bring their own 
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sewing machines. Hotel rooms are 
available for special rates at two nearby 
locations, which are within five miles of 
the New Orleans airport. The fee of 

$395 includes transportation from and to 
the airport. 


The Clarissa School of Fashion 
Design, Inc. 

Neil Yekich, Coordinator 

332 Fifth Avenue, Warner Centre 

Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

(412) 471-4414 


Clarissa is a trade and technical school 
located in downtown Pittsburgh. 
Established in 1950, Clarissa offers two- 
year associate degrees in fashion design 
for careers in the clothing and fashion 
industry. The alumni association is 
offering a three-day sloper workshop 

for the first time this year. Students will 
draft bodice, sleeve, and skirt slopers 
using their own measurements, be fitted, 
and learn howto grade. The fee, 
between $250 and $300, covers 
instruction and use of the school’s fully 
equipped sewing labs (sewing machines, 
pressing equipment, cutting tables). 
Dormitory housing is available fora 
modest additional fee, and bed-and- 
breakfast information is provided upon 
request. Class size is 15 with at least 
two instructors. 


Columbia College 

Teri Jones, Coordinator 
10th and Rogers 

314 St. Clair Hall 
Columbia, MO 65216 
(314) 875-7500 


The fashion program of Columbia 
College, located about 1’2 hours from 
Kansas City or St. Louis, offers a week- 
long patternmaking course in late May for 
experienced sewers who need little or 

no sewing instruction. Students develop a 
set of personal slopers (bodice, sleeve, 
skirt, and pants) and learn to manipulate 
them for other designs. A fee of $300 
includes the use of a fully-equipped 
sewing lab. Dormitory housing on 
campus is available, the cafeteria is open 
for meals, and spouses are welcome. 


Custom Clothing Guild of Oregon 
PO Box 18163 

Portland, OR 97218 

Ann Franzen (503) 667-8221 
Janet Nunn (503) 282-1072 


This organization for professionals in 
the custom clothing industry offers their 
members and a small number of 

















nonmembers a selection of four-day 
seminars every October. (Participants 
need not be professionals to attend.) 
Courses, which are geared to all levels 
of sewing skill, usually include 
draping, tailoring, and designing with 
commercial patterns, among others. The 
fee of $400 includes room and board at 
the Franciscan Renewal Center, an 18- 
acre forested area in southwest 
Portland where the seminars are held. 
Students must bring their own sewing 
machines; cutting tables and pressing 
equipment are provided. Class sizes are 
limited to between 10 and 12 people. 
Brochures are mailed to the public in 
May; the classes usually fill up by. 
early July. 


Eastern Michigan University 

Elizabeth Rhodes, Dept. Head 

Human, Environmental, and Consumer 
Resources 

108 Roosevelt Hall 

Ypsilanti, MI 48197 

(313) 487-1217 


Now in its fourth year, EMU’s summer 
program offers two-day to one-week 
courses in haute couture techniques, 
copying ready-to-wear, fashion 
illustration, and patternmaking 
(personal slopers and design), among 
others. Elizabeth occasionally teaches a 
one-week course on the techniques of 
couturier Charles Kleibacker. Classes 
are usually in June/July and are 
limited to 15 people each. Fees range 
from $200 to $300 and include the use of 
the university’s sewing labs (sewing 
machines, work tables, pressing 
equipment). On-campus dormitory 
housing is available for an additional 
fee, and the cafeteria is open for 
breakfast and lunch. The university is 
about 20 minutes by limousine from 
the Detroit Airport. 


G Street Fabrics 

Mary Goettelmann, Education Director 
11854 Rockville Pike 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(301) 231-8982 


Besides offering many short courses for 
local customers, G Street Fabrics offers two- 
day and four-day workshops on a variety 

of topics, including beginning 

and advanced patternmaking (design), 
pants fitting, dress sloper fitting, 

draping, and fashion illustration. Fees 

of $89 to $225 include the use of sewing 
equipment (machines, work tables, 
pressing equipment) in the store’s 
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Rug hooking isn’t what it used to be. Thanks in large part 
to Seattle artist Gloria Crouse, it’s become a new, spirited 
and accessible art form that can be used to create delightful 
rugs, attractive wall hangings and glorious things to wear. 


In her new book/video set, Crouse introduces you to the 
wide range of fibers and fabrics that can be hooked using 
punch or speed-style needles. She takes you step by step 
through easy-to-learn techniques, showing you how to use 
color and design to create marvelous works of art. The book 
includes information about how to finish and install hooked 
rugs, wall hangings and more — plus a colorful 14-page 
gallery of contemporary work to inspire you. 





In the video you'll see Crouse work on two hooked 
samplers, one traditional, the other contemporary. You'll 
learn how to create surprising effects using everyday cloth, 
yarn and ribbon, as well as how to try materials you may 
never have thought of hooking. Because the video gives you 
an up-close view of Crouse’s techniques, it’s like taking 
your own private lesson. 


If you’ve been rug hooking a while, you'll find a host of 
unusual techniques — many invented by Gloria Crouse — 
that you can put right to work. If you're just starting, the 
book and video will give you all the step-by-step information 
and enthusiastic encouragement you need. 


a 
Call toll-free 1-800-888-8286 or use the coupon below. 
[v| Yes, please send me the book and/or video I’ve checked se } 
below for a free 14-day examination period. If I’m not completely 
satisfied I may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise I will pay | Name . 
the prices indicated (CT residents add 8% sales tax), plus $2.50 - 
postage and handling. asides = . ae 
(| The Book: Hooking Rugs: New materials, new techniques — City State Zip : 


HARDCOVER, COLOR, 160 PAGES, 191 PHOTOS, 20 DRAWINGS, #070101, $19.95 


|| The Video: Hooking Rugs with Gloria Crouse 
45 MINUTES, $19.95 |_| VHS #060063 (| BETA #060064 


_] SAVE $4.95 ON THE SET: $34.95 


L_] VHS (#074153) | BETA (#07A154) Signature 


| prefer to pay now: (/ My payment isenclosed. || MasterCard (©) VISA | AmEx 


Charge-card # Exp. date 


‘TAUNTON 


BOOKS«&VIDEOS 
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classrooms. G Street Fabrics is located in 
the Washington D.C. area, a short walk 
from a Metro (subway) stop. Hotels in the 
area can be recommended upon request. 
Class sizes range from 8 to 15 people. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design 
PO Box 61271 

Denver, CO 80206 

(303) 355-1655 


Ann Hyde established her school in the 
Rocky Mountains west of Denver after 
being asked repeatedly to show others 
what she had learned during her 
schooling in Paris. Her school offers a 
two-week course (several sessions in July 
and August) that includes 

patternmaking and fitting, couture sewing 
techniques, and practice in combining 
color, line, and texture. The fee of $1250 
covers the use of a fully-equipped 

sewing lab, dressmaking drafting tools for 
each participant, instructions, a basic 
pattern, and transportation from and to 
the Denver Airport. Condominium 
housing is available for $840, which 
includes breakfast, lunch, five dinners, 
and class outings. 


Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 
The Fashion Center 

Sharon Tate, Dept. Head 

400 West Washington Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90015 

(213) 744-9475 


LA Trade-Tech, part of the community 
college system in California, offers a two- 
year associate degree in fashion design 
for people who are planning a career in 
the L.A. fashion industry, second in 

size only to that in New York City. The 
college offers back-to-back summer 
seminars of two and three days during 
one week in July, on topics that include 
patternmaking (taught by Helen 
Armstrong-—see the review of her 
patternmaking book on p. 88) and fitting. 
Other topics include beading, wardrobe 
consulting, fashion illustration, and 
millinery. Fees range from $65 to $85 
and include the use of the college’s 
sewing labs. Nearby hotel 

accomodations are available at a special 
rate. Class sizes range from 5 to 

18 students. 


Palmer/Pletsch Associates 
Lynette Black, Coordinator 
PO Box 12046 

Portland, OR 97212 

(503) 294-0696 


Palmer/Pletsch may be familiar to 
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sewers for the fitting patterns they’ve 
designed for McCall’s or the multitude 

of sewing books they’ve published. PP 
offers a series of four-day workshops 
throughout the year in Portland on pants 
fitting, fitting basics (gingham fitting 

and commercial pattern alteration), 
tailoring, and serging, plus an unusual 
custom wrap-and-pour dress form service. 
Each workshop is $495, which includes 
use of a sewing lab (you must bring your 
own machine), and breakfasts, lunches, 
and most dinners. The one-day dress form 
session, held before the start of the 
four-day seminars, is $200 (conditional 
on having at least five people signed 

up). Special room rates are arranged at 
the hotel where the classes are held. 
Class sizes vary between 15 and 30, but 
there is at least one instructor for every 
ten students. 


The Sewing Workshop 
Marcy Tilton, Owner 
2010 Balboa Street 

San Francisco, CA 94121 
(415) 221-7397 


Most of the classes offered at this active 
sewing center, established in 1981, are 
easier to participate in if youre from 
the local area. But occasionally an 
intensive class is offered; this summer 
Marcy will be teaching a three-day 
tailoring workshop for $200. The 
workshop will also arrange for a private 
two-day pants fitting, or a custom 
fitting and pattern alteration session for 
$160. Hotel accomodations can be 
suggested upon request. 


Stitches, Inc. 

PO Box 832 

Lake Elmo, MN 55042 

Carol Neumann (612) 473-6496 
ReAnn Scott (612) 770-9652 


Carol and ReAnn have just started a 
series of three- to five-day sewing retreats, 
to which they invite nationally known 
sewing instructors to teach. As we went to 
press, they had tentatively scheduled 
instructors for fitting commercial 
patterns, fitting pants, tailoring, and 
haute couture techniques. Fees range 
from $50 to $150 per day, which 

includes room and board at a lake resort 
in Minnesota, use of well-equipped 
sewing rooms, access to sewing 
instructors 24 hours a day, and “heart- 
healthy” meals. Send SASE for brochure. 


Amy T. Yanagi is managing editor of 
Threads. 


| Card # 
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Still searching 
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materials? 
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Look here. 


Now there is no such thing as hard-to- 
find fiber-arts materials. Bobbi McRae’s 
complete, conveniently organized 
sourcebook makes a whole world of fiber- 
arts products and resources readily 
available to vou—whenever you need 
them. This volume contains listings and 
ordering information for more than 650 
products and services coast to coast. 
SOFTCOVER, 240 PAGES, 100 PHOTOS, 50 DRAWINGS 


' Risk free, order today! PB40 | 
- Please send me The Fabric & Fiber Sourcebook | 
' for just $12.95 (CT residents add 8% sales tax) 

- plus $2.50 postage and handling. If I'm not 7 
_ completely satistied, I may return the book fora 
' full refund. #070087 


| Name 

| Address 

3 City State Zip 
| LJ My payment is enclosed. 


| (| MasterCard |) VISA [| American Express 


Exp. date 


| Signature: 
Mail to: 
The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, Box 5506, 
' Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
' Or call 1-800-888-8286 

* and use your credit card. 
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Knit Deborah Newton’s Ribbon Shell 










Fl 
PENLAND 


Glacé 100% Rayon Ribbon Yarn Pack 
CO} Taupe shown in article Golden Almond 0) Peach 0 Cream 
0 Petite $54.45 (4 Sm. $59.40 OMed. $69.30 0 Lg.$74.25) 


Barbara Walker’s Stitch Treasury 
Classics Large format softback (7 "x10 44") 


#B-160 First Treasury 301 pgs. $17.95 
#B-161 Second Treasury 398 pgs. $19.95 
#B-162 Third (Charted) Treasury 289 pgs. $19.95 


Catalogue FREE with order, or b y request $1 
Please add $4.30 S&H to order (+ tax for NYS res.) | 


PatternworkS ponerse wy 12601 ¢ 914/46 


eepsie, NY 12601 e 914/462-8000 








JUDITH ANN LARZELERE 






Contemporary Quilting 
April 15 - May 10, 1991 







for catalog write to Registrar: 





PENLAND SCHOOL PENLAND NC 
704-765-2359 









EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNIT VIDEOS & BOOKS 


* THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES 
* THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES 


* NEW 2 HOUR VIDEO & WORKBOOK : 


“GETTING FANCY" 


with LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING 


A NEW CONCEPT IN $G AIS 50.00 sar 
RAISED SURFACE DESIGN Anacil. PenGy oraler TREADLEART Magazine - Patterns and instruction using your sewing machine for all kinds of sewing 
c F t Desi ie g ie a ai embellishment as well as utilitarian sewing. Learn to use those wonderful stitches on your machine 
eatured Theme of Design Competition 1991 SSIES Cele N ed to their fullest. Learn machine embroidery, applique, quilting, and much more. 


CANADA T A é Ss tr 1 n J S [ 1 n g er USA Preview the latest in books, patterns, and gadgets for your sewing pleasure. 


P.O. BOX 9235, STN. B P.O. BOX 23272, DEPT. T SUBSCRIBE NOW!! Sample copy of TREADLEART Magazine $3.00. Subscription to 
VICTORIA, BC V8R 6N4 CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 TREADLEART Magazine $18/yr. Bi-monthly. Foreign add $2/yr. Sewing Supply Catalog $2.00. 
(614) 598-7508 (615) 843-0272 





TREADLEART, 25834-T NARBONNE, LOMITA CA 90717 (213) eink 800-327-4222. 


BRAND NEW SEWING, SERGER, KNITTING MACHINES AND VACUUMS 


ORDER 1-800-289-5648 / INFO-HELP 504-923- 1285 era ‘nae 129 
DIFFERENTIAL FEED SERGERS Monogram Attachments Low,/Slant/High 24/49/199 pc Latter frm Sing Fa] 
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Send Stamped Envelope for Brochures or Accessory Price Lists SEW-KNIT DISTRIBUTORS Monti 95 QUICK PHONE QUOTES -WE MATCH PRICES 
“Rose Spec Bands ond Model's You Want info On sli We ship some day -UPS /COD /No Tax PPS) CATPALTME FACTORY SEALED CARTONS & WARRANTIES 

Cah indo Lins Fe Brod Cerponsons aise a -. | ORDER 1-800-289-5648 INFO 504-923-1285 ndd Feght PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 

FAX# 504-973-1261 DUNS# 0 4-83-1 195 9789 Florida Blvd, Baton Rouge, LA 70815 en $29-49 Export Service 10% LAY-A-WAY, 25% RESTOCKING FEE 
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— Books: 


Here are reviews of interesting or new 
books. You can order books through your 
local bookstore without having to pay a 
service fee; addresses are provided if you 
would like to order a book directly from 
the publisher. 


Mistoric garments 
From New England 
Remember in the Little House books 
when Laura Ingalls filled her pocket so 
full of rocks that the pocket ripped 
right out of her new red calico dress? The 
illustration of a young woman wearing 
pockets on a separate waistband, in 
Merideth Wright’s book Put On Thy 
Beautiful Garments: Rural New 
England Clothing, 1783-1800 (Clothes 
Press, PO Box 686, Montpelier, VT 05601- 
0686; 1990; softcover, $12.50; 113 pp.), 
made me think of Laura immediately. If 
she had had separate pockets, she 
would’ve been spared a little grief. But by 
the time she was born in 1867, pockets 
and skirts had become one garment. 
From the underwear out, Wright 
shows you what many people wore in the 
late 18th century, and describes fabrics 
and how the garments worked. She gives 
gridded to-scale patterns and instructions 
for making all the clothes. Also included 
are pattern and fabric suppliers, a 
bibliography, and a list of museums with 
paintings of 18th century clothing or with 
actual garments in their collections. 
Wright warns us that we will need to 
adjust the patterns to our own size, which 
I found somewhat intimidating. But 
Wright anticipated such faintheartedness, 
for she tells us the true story of Mary 
Palmer, a young woman who had never 
cut out a shirt before, left alone in a 
room with a bolt of linen cloth, one shirt 
for reference, and the directive to make 
six shirts for her uncle. In spite of her 
dismay, Palmer resolutely made the six 
shirts. I suppose that if she could figure it 
out, I could too. Besides, I really want a 
few of those shortgowns—they’d go great 
with jeans. —Francette Cerulla 


Patternmaking and draping 
With practice and patience you can teach 
yourself patternmaking and draping from 
books, but it’s essential that you choose 
good books. Here are some of the books that 
tell you the “whys” behind the diagrams. 
You can draft, drape, or customize a 
commercial basic pattern to make a sloper. 
All three methods are described in 
Patternmaking for Fashion Design by 
Helen Joseph Armstrong (HarperCollins 
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College Division, Inc., 1900 E. Lake Ave., 
Glenview, IL 60025; 1986; hardcover, 
$47.95; 712 pp.). If you had to choose one 
patternmaking book you'd never 

outgrow, this would be a good choice. 

The author covers three principles in 
patternmaking: dart control, added fullness, 
and contouring (contouring handles the 
curves and hollows created by bust, 
collarbone, and shoulder blades). Clear 
instructions describe how to create hundreds 
of styles from a sloper, from basic to exotic. 

When you have a sloper, you'll need to 
perfect its fit. Turn to the last chapter and 
youll find instructions for accommodating 
every imaginable figure variation. This 
is probably the most complete fitting 
information I've seen assembled in 
one book. 

Beyond the impressive range of 
material in How to Make Sewing 
Patterns by Donald H. McCunn (Design 
Enterprises of San Francisco, PO Box 
14695, San Francisco, CA 94114; 1977; 
softcover, $10.95; 190 pp.) is the author’s 
obvious concern that readers understand 
what they're doing and why. There are 
many helpful tips throughout the book, 
some quite clever and unexpected. 

The section on drafting a sloper 
contains excellent explanations of the 
various body contours, measuring, and 
fitting. Text, drawings, and photos of the 
human body from every angle illustrate 
the various interrelated contours and just 
how a pattern accommodates them. 

McCunn explains how to measure 
and helps you locate the precise reference 
points on the body. He even gives 
detailed instructions on how to measure 
and fit yourself. 

Crucial concepts, such as how darts 
work, the two different kinds of ease, and 
fabric grain, are well covered. You also 
learn how to use your basic sloper to check 
and alter the fit of commercial patterns. 

Draping is harder to put into words 
than to demonstrate, but Draping for 
Fashion Design by Hilde Jaffe and 
Nurie Relis (Reston Publishing Co., 
distributed by Prentice Hall, Inc., 200 
Old Tappan Rd., Old Tappan, NY 07675; 
1973; hardcover, $32.40; 166 pp.) meets 
the challenge well. You learn how to design 
shirred, princess seamed, and yoked 
bodices; dirndl, peg-top, flared, gored, 
yoked, and pleated skirts; basic, fitted, 
tapered, and flared slacks; and dolman, 
raglan, and kimono sleeves. Dresses 
include fitted, princess, straight, or flared. 
In other words, anything you can do on 
paper can also be draped. —Jann Jasper 





Large knits 

In principle, BIG KNITS by Dawn 
French and Sylvia Soudan (Century 
Hutchinson Ltd., distributed by 
Westminster Trading Corp., 5 Northern 
Blvd., Amherst, NH 03031; 1990; 
hardcover, $24.95; 127 pp.) is laudable. If 
youre a plus-size knitter who hesitates 

to adapt available patterns to your needs 
(see “Fashion Doesn’t Stop at 40 

Inches,” Threads, No. 18 for 
encouragement), it’s worth looking this 
book over. But don’t be discouraged if this 
book fails to fire your enthusiasm. 

True, the sweaters are large and there 
are several attractive intarsia patterns for 
sweaters and jackets. However, much of 
this knitwear looks uncomfortable due to 
the cumbersome dropped-shoulder line 
used for most of the sweaters. And, 
strangely, many of the eye-catching 
designs and pattern elements are placed 
at the hip. ~Karey Solomon 


Mstoric patterns for 
contemporary crochet 
Read between the lines of this well- 
illustrated reprint of a pre-WWI crochet 
manual and you'll partake of an attitude 
towards fine crochet that is as fascinating 
as a piece of vintage lace. The “simple” 
patterns in The Home Art Crochet Book: 
145 Old-Fashioned Designs for 
Edgings, Insertion, Borders, ete. edited 
by Flora Klickmann (Dover Publications, 
31 East 2nd St., Mineola, NY 11501; 1990; 
softcover, $5.95; 118 pp.) are finer and 
deeper than most we’re accustomed to; 
more advanced patterns teach unusual 
crochet techniques that might otherwise be 
lost. A section on incorporating 
commercial braids into lace patterns is 
intriguing and should be the starting 
point for modern reinterpretation. 

Many patterns are both visually 
striking and substantially different from 
more recent crochet work. A few are noted 
as derived from patterns that were “old” 
a century ago. In most instances, no hook 
size is given and many of the fine-count 
threads mentioned are unavailable today. 
However, this should not be a problem 
in recreating lace, where exact size is not 
generally an issue. The American 
crocheter can translate the British crochet 
terminology using the guide provided at 
the beginning. —Karey Solomon 


Francette Cerulli ives in Montpelier, VT: 
patternmaker Jann Jasper lives m New 
York City; and Karey Solomon is an avid 
crocheter and knitter in Valois, NY. 
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ors bs \ Individual weavers, please see your local weaving or 
knitting store, or write for list of stores carrying 
Hy Henry's yarns. We appreciate your business. 


yea ’ 


© |/10th Time of Latch Work 
e Pattern Like Typewriter 
| © One Square Meter per 8 Hour Day 
_-‘ @ Free Full Color Pattern Book with 100 Patterns 
4 © Patterns or Blank Paper °4.98 eo. 
e free List of Mail-Order Yarn Resources | 
© Convas 9 yd. x 54" For °99 
© 6 Stiches Per Inch Gauge 
© Dealers Needed - Only 2 Units 
e Layaway Available, 10°s Down, No Interest UPS | 
@ VISA MC, Discover, AM Exp., Lay-Away : 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 © We Ship Same Day UPS or C.0.D., NO TAX, Export 
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HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 


5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 


To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It’s well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers only please. 

































Catch up on 1 those issues _ 
you ve missed. 


Most of our back issues are still 
available, but a few are already gone. 
Now’s your chance to order the issues 
you're missing. 





BACK ISSUES 


Each issue is 85.00 postpaid ($6.00 outside the U.S.). 
CT residents please add 8% sales tax. 


Circle the issue(s) you want: 
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20 
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DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
SS 3 on Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
++++ 4+ 4+ 4+ 
PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 

++ etetet | 


Liquid Reactive Dyes 


PR Rgdonencens > 
Chemical 6 Dye 


Ne. THE Professional 








P.O, BOX 14 SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 
PHONE: 508 676-3838 





All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDIe YARNS 


P.O, Box 4662, Dept. T 
Philadelphia PA WALLIS 


TO ORDER, write to us 
using the coupon below. 


Clip or copy this form 
The Taunton Press 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


Please fill in the blanks below: 

















O Uavonent enclosed (U.S. funds ae 
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Marketplace 


FINE FABRICS BY MAIL 


A most unusual collection of luxurious fabrics. Select 
from imported and domestic silks, wools, cottons and 
better blends and synthetics. 


Swatch Service... A selection of fine fabric swatches 
mailed to you four times a year. Subscribe by sending 
$8.00 check or money order, name, address to: 


PIDRIC G/AILLERY 


146 W. Grand River © Williamston, Mich. 48895 
(517) 655-4573 


Make the 
Ci felel=3 


Enroll in North Carolina State 
University College of Textile’s 
short course, Pattern Grading 
Concepts, " scheduled in 
California, March 5-7, ’91. 


Call us for more information. For 
registrations, call Ms. Michele Hall 
1a (cee) ACY yah ee) mice) merelg-1-) 
content, call Mr. Hunt Allen at 
(919) 737-3149. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST FABRICS BY MAIL 
Select from a collection o f the highest quality imported and 
domestic silks, wools, cottons, and more 
that the World has to offer. 


To receive beautifully coordinated swatch collection 4 times a 
year send $7.00 check or money order, name and address to: 


-, 


S700 Monroe Street Sylvania, Ohio 43560 419-885-5416 














EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 
Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 








Denys Brunton Designer Yarns 
Best cone yarn in the U.S. for the 
Machine Knitter 


Write or call 1-800-772-9276 for pricing 
and Yarn Sampler $3.00 
Dealers Inquiries Welcome 




















Eileen's Knitting Machine & Yarn Sales 
PASSAP - STUDIO - KNITKING 
2743 Medina Rd. Plaza-71 
Medina, Ohio 44258 
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% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


Direct 
O pre DYES 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORE, NY 10013 
| SOLD IN QUANTITES: ¥% OZ. 4 OZ, 
MFG, 23": 
All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only 
Directions For Use & Application. 
a Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 
TEL.:212-226-2878 
B68 - 4046 


MOHAIR BOUCLE YARN 


We are very pleased to 
introduce our beautiful new 
bulky weight pure mohair 
bouclé yarn"Encantado.” 
Available in 10 enchanting 
variegated colorations, put 
up on 500 gr. cones 

For sample materials, wholesale order 

information and retail sources, please 

send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 


155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THMB 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 


KUMA’ Beads! 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! For hobby or $$. 
Quality Jade, Turquoise, silver, gemstones , 
more. Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewclers supplies, 
tools, instructions. Ordertoday! KUMAco, 
Dept G40R, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 
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"Bands of Bobbles" 


Original design kits include cotton wool blend yarn and 


instructions for both sweater and hat. Available in | 
Aran, Perriwinkle, Jade, or Scarlet. Please specify your 
choice of color & size. 

Smal! (Size 4 )....835.00 


Large 


| Add 5250 for postage and hading = check ar money order to: 


Zandy's Yarn, Etc. 
13706 Nicollet Avenue, Burnsville, MN 55337 
Or cail 800-521-YARN for more information 





HANDWOVEN THAILIKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $2 FOR SAMPLES 
MERKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 QUEEN ANNES DR, 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 


A 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 

| For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O 
Box 36]| Augusta, MI 49012. 


EARTH GUILD 
Tools * Materials * Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley * Dept T 
3 | Asheville NC 
28801 
MON-SAT 


10AM-6PM 
Eastern Time 


Catalog 


1-800-327-5445 


WEAVINGs SPINNING 

KNITTING * CROCHET « BASKETRY * NETTING 
DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN * POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS = WOODCARVING 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, M! 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
desi and Easy! 
ry it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS’ BASKET KIT 
Reg $1495 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $4.00 
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‘ = here 4 fy Step-by-step instructions, spiral bound, pricing | *Original Designs a, 
& ~ i > PR 4 =~ | formula, business forms, dressmaking information. _| Butter soft, supple taupe suede 
= dt |} + am 4 e $15.00 plus $1.10 tax, and $2.00 postage and peasantskirt in kit form with 
4 -— or OE a A | handling (Canada $2.50). optional punchwork on ruffle. 
owe is | Sb ao 1547 Palo Verdes Mall, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 Top quality skins, easy to make. 
‘+, Sr ns 7 : 

“i t : ~ hg OR 18 . 145.00 pp. Visa/Mastercharge. 
we “? or Yi ~~ i 

L a, | * =i 1 
2 healt, ‘s 4 Dd A) 2 For information & ordering write: 
ac = Yn si Pa . . 
“ ' x ST. en f4'8 Paix Farm Woolies 

= ‘Br rf i a 

SEA ig > zs Wi as Left Fork 
oF oh an < Ais x Newton, WV 25266 
tS a ne, ee JN 
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CRAZY QUILT STITCHES 


A book of over 1000 embroidery stitch variations 



















Natural Yarns 
For 


ADVENTURES Tockadancs Weaving & Knitting 
, AR of Code Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 
IN TEXTILES! A dventure agai | Refundable on first order. 
Hand- Hand- Discovering arto | 2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
’ , : , 1@ Ar 6 ersonal 
spinning spinning Belgian ici  aaaeai sig] 





.. Good Wood 
| Loom 


AYA) Great for Kids! 
Great for Samples! 


Our unique hedadle combines the benefit of 2 harnesses 
with the simplicity of a rigid frame loom! It really works!! 
Warping and weaving are so easy. No experience is 
needed. Beautifully crafted in native hardwood & finish- 
ed with non-toxic Livos oil. 15"’ x 8’. Includes heddle- 
PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. beater, frame, 2 shuttles, 2 spacing sticks (all hard- 

presents wood), instructions & yam to get started. If not delighted, 






Cotton Flax Bobbin Lace drafts 
$8.95 $9.95 $14.95 $16.95 


BIZARRE BUTTERFLY PUBLISHING . | 
P.O. Box 16186, Phoenix, AZ 85011 ala 
S hippy Ag charges con be billed = 





| hte A return for a full refund. $39.99 ppd. (In VT add $1.60 
= — ——— oF: ~ = Our Pattern tax.) Please enclose check with order to. 
* yy : Good Wood 





2 “ Wholesale Inquiries Invited | — Jan Bos, Paris Mtn. Tapestries Bethel, VT 05032 
brotner | . ' '. Blacksburg, VA Dealer inquiries invited. 
® 7 i = 
f 3429 Sycamore Ct. NE 
KNITTING MACHINE 7 - Cedar Rapids, IA 52402 
REPAIR CENTER ale 


Outlet for | RUBBER STAMPS! 
e Refurbished & used Brother | Order 


machines at good prices Flower Basket, Honey Bee 
Bridal Wreath, Bear Paw 


Mar y Lues KNITTING WORLD | Flying Geese, Wild 


Rose, School House 


x 


ets 


All you will need for your 
craft and sewing projects! 


$1.00 Catalog (Refunded) 


101 W. Broadway, StPeter, MN. 56082 Soest oe THE PORCUPINE PINCUSHION 
Ou. Stamp Pad, $3.25 P.O. Box 187-A 
507-931 3102 | 4-Color Prism Pad, $5.50 Wendel, Pa. 15691 
Pine Tree SASE for catalog 
[oe of- print peeks elated to ‘Fiber “Arts Books © Unusual Cire peewew ene eee ener C LECCE OR TCC 
$3.00 for next three catalogs. {| Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art - y 
> eal , 
| WOODEN PORCH BOOKS || | | JOSEPHS COAT &* 











Box ape ne, WV epiiey ||| | | 26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 » 
=> 4 Mon-oal10-5 30 (603)924-6683 





*K "CREATIVE SUPPLIES FOR 








| WHY PAY 
|| RETAIL? 








F BE ADS @ BE ADS e BE ADS > 2 KE CELL ELL ELEY FFF SII IIIS SO LESS" describes hundreds of mail order 
’ ; : : tC . Custom MN businesses offering anyone BIG SAVINGS 
FULL COLOR C AT ALOG : gS Quilting rN) fiber arts, crafts & all creative materials!!! 
OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR ; + oa Frames -> '§ °K Book includes SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
: : hy a i’ + available only to readers!!! 
RETAIL ¢ WHOLESALE « DIST. PRICES NA IseStt | Wy ok PAYS FOR ITSELF IN SAVINGS!!! 

FOR YOUR 48 | 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: : At rad || Mike Billert Mw Money back guarantee!!! 
—~s Shipwrec k Beads | | Capron sa 5 - Only $14.95 to: Olde Sawmill Studio, 7652 Sawmill 
PERS OL, Scr) | weenie wee | UL Rose mi ati 

= Olympia, a 98502 e : ececeeeeeee + é SSeS = y ‘ COMETS 
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Mail Order Needlework 


by 
M. H. Designs & Fibers | 
Exclusive self-directed pattems 


by National Needlework teachers, fibers, 
canvas, colorcards & accessories. Please send 
$1.00 for ‘90-91 catalog. M. H. Designs & 
Fibers-1322 Nixon Ave.-St. TM-Eau 

Claire, WI. 54701 








—TASSELS 






















A book about tassels 

and how to make them. 
For anyone who works 
or plays with threads 

and fabric. 


12.00 postpaid 
tax inc. 


Apple Tree Lane (T) 
801 La Honda Rd. 
Woodside, Ca. 94062 





BRITISH WOOL YARN 


Our superb quality designer 
merino lambswool from 
England is now available in 
both 2/7's and 2/16's weights 
in 43 exquisite fashion colors, 
put up on 500 gr. cones. 


For sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 


send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THDM 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 


100% COTTON for 
@ SEAMLESS DRAPERIES 
@ WALL - COVERINGS 

@ UPHOLSTERY 


® SPREADS, TABLECLOTHS 
@® CLOTHING, CRAFTS, etc. 


SAVE UP TO 50X with our 10° WIDE 

fabrics. Our exclusive heavy textured, non- 
allergenic fabrics are washable, non-iron, dyeable, 

- guaranteed 7 years against sun-rot! Great for 
ANY project! Use our workroom or yours to create 
slegant, yet durable custom-made draperies in any! 
style, including our tiny-stack FAN PLEAT system!| 


Send $2 trefundabie) for catalog & swatches to: 


HOMESPUN, Dept. T?1 a= 


P0 Box 3223, Ventura, CA 93006 





Fine fibers from Texas and other mce places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 

WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILKe ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 
fiber samples $2.00 


919 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 
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The Best Of Britain 


An extensive selection of the 
latest machine knitting book 
& magazines from the U.K. 


Send for free pricing 
information today! 
Dealers inquires welcome 


Knitting Machine Centre 
5442 Cannas Drive 
Cincinnati, Oh. 45238 

Fax (513) 922-9390 

Volce Mail Order # 

(800) 526-5450 I.D.# 9147 





Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 

| Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 

cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 

period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 

chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. w/samples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


| Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 




















SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 
Alpaca, Aran, 
Icelandic, Merino, 

_ Norwegian, Shetland, 





information write: 


AURA 
Box 602-TH 
| Derby Line, VT 05830 


Lundgren Rya, Inc. 


RYA RUG YARN 


100% virgin wool, 2-ply, 
New Zealand fleece, spun and 
| dyed domestically, moth- 
proofed. Now available in 91 
colors — good for weavers and 
knitters too. Yarn sample card 
~ $3.50 (refundable with first 
order). Rya rug kits and 
custom designing available. 
For additional information: 


88 Old Right Road 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(508) 356-1314 














Basket Making Supplies 


!) ® Quality Basket Supplies at 



















Nantucket Lightship 
t Suppli 


/ — Reasonable Prices Basket Supplies 
| | ti \\ @ White Oak Basket Handles — 
fs | | € Splints Made in Our Shop an 
\ ¥ @ 100% GUARANTEE Se 
| (| y @ Suppling the Nation's 


) |} Best Basket Makers 
| | Y @ We Ship U.P.S. Daily 


| Handmade / 
| Notched 
S| Ty 


Catalog $ 1. 00 (Refundable ) : 
GH PRODUCTIONS @ 521 East Walnut Street TH @ Scottsville, KY 42164 


Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a bead 
shopping experience. 


More than 3000 types of 
beads and findings gathered worldwide. 












Visit our shop or send for 
48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 





BEADWORKS., CAT/T 
139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 


BONNIE TRIOLA 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 


e WHOLESALE @ RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 

5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814} 474-3654 


Catalog $8.00 
















KNOTS & TREADLES 
101 E. Pittsburgh Street * Delmont, PA 15626 
(412) 468-4265 « CATALOG 3-Stamps * DYES 
SHEEP on Everything! SHOELACES, BALLOONS, 
SOCKS...! SHEEP PRINT FABRICS (Swatches $5) 
Weaving & Spinning * Supplies & Equipment 
VHS Video Rental Library via UPS! 
TAHKI'S YARNS * CLOSEOUT COLORS 


x | 
a, as LOW as $2.25/SKEIN! 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


the woolroom 


jacob fleece from landmark flock m= curty great & saxony whee! = 
“sweatermaker” from bonda# schacht 
louet “ultima” a ashford w# exotic fibers 


me/visa n catalogue: $1 + isase 
Laurelton Road (914) 241-1910 
Dept T ia orders only: 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


(BOM) 473-1910 










Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 


Kaffe Fassett, Annabel Fox, 
Sasha Kagan, The Seatons, & others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


Most Rowan Yarns, Kits, and 
Books are in-stock. 








’ 
rHE GOSSAMER WEB 


fey Exotic and Specialty Yarns 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





Knitting Teacher Directories 


Low-cost listings of U.S. and Canadian 
teachers, their lectures and workshops. 
Send for a Directory Order Form. 


Teachers interested in being listed, send 
for a Teacher Registration Form. 


SASE TO: The Textile Detective 
P.O. Box 422, Andover, MA 01810 


BEADED EARRINGS 
) INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 


® Instructions for 10 styles of 
beaded earrings in each booklet. 


e All earrings pictured in full color. 


BEADED EARRINGS. . $4.95 


BEADED EARRINGS - 2 
Advanced Techniques .. $4.95 


Shipping 65¢ per booklet 
SHERWOOD DESIGNS 


P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


CA Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome 


L HANDSPUN € NATURALLY DYED 
WOOL YARN 


WORSTED WEIGHT YARN 
150 YARD SKEINS - DYED $722 





NATURAL WHITE, GREY, oR BROWN 84 
You will need 3105 skeins for a child's 
Sweater and 7 told skeins for an adults 


ea SKEINS 


NATURALLY DYED COLORS 
ZO YDS of EACH COLOR $872 _ 


SAMPLES # BROCHURE $329 x< 4 


Jamie HARMON |__IN\ 
39] PLAINSRD T-1 JERICHO VT 05465 


—_———— 






February/March 1991 

















an essential tool for the serious knitter! 


$14.40 per year (4 issues), $28.00 two years 
Visa, Mastercard, Discover accepted. 


Call 1-800-232-KNIT, Ext. 291 


GOLDEN FLEECE PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 1525, Dept 291, SIOUX FALLS, SD 57101 





Exclusive Imports! 


Fabulous English 
Mohair Sweater 
Kits in vibrant 


Jeweltone colors. | 


Available in 7 
MacGregor eesigns: 
922 North Bivd. 


| Yarn samples and 
sketches $2.00 


(refundable 
with first order) 





. MAGNIFYING 
-, GLASS PENDANT 
5 Covered, Gold, 1 1/2" 
= optical quality magnifying 
\ glass pendant ona 
» 29"chain. 


FREE CATALOG! 
$35.00 + $3.00 Shipping 
MAIL CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 
PS UNIQUES 

Dept. THDS 

3330 S. Columbine Cir. 
Englewood, CO 80110 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


RAINSHED 


707 AW Lith -Corvallis, OR 97330 - (503) 753-8900 





FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE (| 
‘A 


Catalog $1.00 


QUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Poiarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packclioth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 























| Whimsical OUMQUE notecards, craft tags, calligraphy, 
and gift Wems. For a FREE color catalog, write = ~ 


_ Mary Lorishyahn- Dept. T - Box 590-MCall, 1D 83638 
a a 





VAL Ahhh hk bikihhidihikikbhkihkikikhkhhds 


G Create your own Wearable Art with 7 
Z Innovative Applique KNNN\. 
7, New book covers the latest, simple and easy ee y 
y) methods for Machine Applique. Includes a XZ 
%” chapter on creating yO Town appliq e sweaters seo gy 
gy and patterns too |" $7.95 + $1.50S & H x y 
Z INNOVATIVE APPLIQUE = NY 
% 77 Bleecker St. #121 NY, NY 10012 7 


“Chihdhhiihihihhhhhikhihhihhhihikthhtttit 






duality Sk) fapoc wih @asy 'O Sew 
modern patterns jor women, men, 
and children 


Send $1.00 for cataiog 


SHARP STYLE SUITE B119 
S553 N. PACIFIC COAST HWY. 
REDONDO BEACH. CA 90277 


Yugoslavia 

Eastern Europe 
Morocco Egypt 
Turkey India 
Thailand Indonesia 


CRAFT & FOLKART TOURS 


CRAFT WORLD TOURS, tr-11 
6776 Warboys Road, Byron, NY 14422 
716-548-2667 


Marketplace 






GRAN 


7 Flisabeths 


Your mail order source for Zweigart’s® 

full tine of quality aidas, evenweaves, 

damasks, afghans, pillows, towels and 
canvases at reasonable prices. 


Send SASE for free price list. 
P.O. Box 1567-T, Tehachapi, CA 93581-1567 aS 


Sursers ensembles and child 
ren fashions in kits-to-sew 
or readv-mades. Plus 

many crafts. Send S82 for 
our 52-pp color catalog 


DAISY KINGDOM 
Dept TM 
1/44 WM Sieh Ay, 

| Portiand tr . 


{44h 





SEW, SERGE, PRESS 
SERGI «Efficiently speed-tailor a blazer 
éPRESS using your sewing machine, serger, 
= and pressing equipment. 
«Master sewing and serging shortcuts 
for other projects. 
-Brush-up on press-as-you-sew 
and finish pressing techniques with 
state-of-the-art equipment. 
Send $1 6. 95 postpaid ($18 OH residents) to: 
Speed Sewing Ltd. 
DEPT. TH 
5725 Ballymead Blvd. 
Dublin, OH + (614) 766-9064 


+ Beads Promenade s 
z +» Beadwork Supplies 
* Bead Embroidery Kits = ana 
* Instruction Books 


a Instruction Booklets 
"Beaded Earrings” 
"Beaded Clothing Techniques" 
* "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 + Boulder, CO 80306 « (303)440-4807 













SHOP BY MAIL ¢¢ ¢ NO MINIMUM 


BRAZILIAN EMBROIDERY 
BATTENBERG LACE we 


SUPPLIES * KITS * BOOKS 


Mini Brazilian Kit & 
Catalog...$2.00 


CRAFTS BY DONNA 
Box 1456T, Costa Mesa, CA 92628 
(714) 545-8567 
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HERYL KOLANDER?’ 
AURORA SILK 
SILK - ALL FORMS - NATURALLY DYED 
SAMPLES, COLOUR CHART $15 
9806 NORTH VANCOUVER AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 97217 
303-286-4149 


| Tig ey saan of cotton are now en | 
in yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by 
nature within the cotton boll itself, these fibres 
have a presence all their own. 
For samples send $3 to: 


Natura Cotton Cocours, !N¢ 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 















\TIr0P RNs 
an ~ete Ar rER =? 


Full range of complete sewing 
patterns, sized to cut and wear. 
Children’s sizes — 4, 5, 6 & 6x. 


To receive your 

1991 Catalogue send $2.00 « a 
Ontario Residents add 8% PST)to: ~~ 
PITTER PATTERNS — 685 Danforth Ave., P.O. Box 270 
stn ‘J', Dept. TC4, Toronto, Ont, Canada M4J 4Y1 





MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL - 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


¢ alpaca ® wools ¢ cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 

















jGuatemala! 


| Our handloomed Ikats from Mayan weavers are 
some of the world’s most exciting fabrics! Vibrant 
colors & exotic designs in machine washable 
100% cotton, they're perfect for fashion sewing 
| & interior design. We offer the finest quality, 
4) widest variety, lowest prices and full money 
Mm back guarantee. 

For generous swatch pack & info., send $3.50, 
applicable tofirstorder. (Foreign; $5. US funds) 


GLOBAL | 1101 sw washington #140-TH 
VILLAGE portiana, on 97205-2313 


IMPOR I S WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


WEAR 
THE KNITTER'S APRON 
With Knitting Sheep design 
“up front’. Three pockets 
for yarn, needles, etc. Light 
Blue with dark blue design. 
One size fits all. $16.00 p.p. 





~ SS 


I MEY 
Soest Grubbs (Mes Kee! 

(603) 298-7757 \ NG ; 
17 Dana, West Lebanon, NH 03784 


Wem 























Paqy a WE x ESLG Ns 
P.O. Box 756 
Northport, Mi 49670 


SANTAS 


Complete kits of wool and handspun 
List of kits and patterns brochure $2.00 


NEW-ADORABLE BUNNY FAMILY | | 


Doll kit to knit 


BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 
BOBBIN LACE $33.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 
BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 
TATTING $10.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 

TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $26.50 


BEGGARS' LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 


Complete Lacemaking (303) 722-5557 


Catalog - $2 (refundable) 









BEE: 


Pays up to $10 an Hour! SrrORt 
Make moth holes, cigarette burns, 
tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. 
Littte-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (In Ilincis 1-800-972-5858) 
or write FABRICON COMPANY 

2021 Montrose, Dept. 922, Chicago, IL 60618 


NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fibers-$3.00 
atalog-$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 






TALL 


books — fibers 
basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
traditional and fashion yarns 
knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes ¢ workshops 


(206) 524-1221 
10-6 mtwf 
10-8 th 

10-5 sat / 11-3 sun 


weaving works 
4717 brooklyn ave. n.e. 


seattle, wa 98105 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


OVER 175 BASKETRY RELATED BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
32 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The @ning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 
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\y\ Knitting Machines & Accessories 
\¢ DISCOUNTED UK 
Ly We service the knitter who does not ay 
| . need lessons. rh 
i /\ Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. YIN 
"i Yarn-lt-All rN 
Ww 2223 Rebecca Dr. ‘r 
N/] Hatfield, PA 19440 yIX 
IM . (219) 822- 2989 vit 
at's - ~— oo oa am -— — >> a -_- > — = m4) 


FROM THE NECK UP °% 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


| Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 pases 
MN residents add $1.2 

Allow 4-6 weeks for rae 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D. | 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 


RSS = P. O. Box 7480-T 
——— os J Minneapolis, MN 55407 





MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 







Historical 

Patterns 
(ae> Worthy of Your 
AT pg \ Time and Talent. 


1830-1939 
Catalog $3.00 


‘/ #04 Write or Call 
Edwardian (61 6) 245-9456 
Blouse for 
Sites 10-20 
FREE 
ak INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587T - Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


February/March 1991 















Bonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


¢ English Smocking « Fine Fabrics 
¢ French Handsewing « Laces 


New 24-page color catalog $3.00 
3-volume set $10.00 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 





| BRIDAL SUPPLIES | 


Silk flowers — Silk leaves — Ribbon 
Floral Supplies - Shoes — Candelabra — Slips 
Veils — Hatframes — Millinery Supplies 
Pearl necklaces and earrings — Pearl beads 
Fabric — Lace trims — Bridal buttons 
Guest favor supplies - Wedding albums 
Reception items and much morel 
Catalog $2.00 


Bridal Supply 


Post Office Box 6021, Dept.-T 
Richmond, Virginia 23222 


(Businesses use letterhead) 


D'Anton 
Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send $1 for information. Send SASE: D’Anton 
Rt. 2 Box 159 
c Phone: West Branch, 


ee 643-2568 lowa 52358 
Wholesale accounts welcomed J 


Books for 


KNITTERS, WEAVERS, 
ETHNIC TEXTILE LOVERS 


Andean Folk Knitting 

by Cynthia Gravelle Le Count 
© Colorful 

¢ Informative 


© Charted Designs 
© Projects 


ANDEAN 


FOLK KNITTING 


$29.95 + $3.00 SHIPPING 


DOS TEJEDORAS 
FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


757 Raymond Avenue, #300E-T Saint Paul, Minnesota 55114 


CATALOG $1.00 VISWMC 612/646-7445 





BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced « Top Quality * Prompt 
S.A.5.E.& 25¢ For Catalog * Samples $4.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 
Rho” Box 56-H, Kingston. Ark. 72742 
ET 901-665-228! wholesale 


A 

















1GREAT BOOKS TO LEARN PATTERN 






MAKING AND DRESSMAKING 
by Grace Auditore 
Also available 

COMPLETE TRAINING PACKETS 
to teach DRESSMAKING or 
PATTERMAKING! 
Catalog $2, refundable. 
Describes these books and more. 


AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 














NEW ENGLAND'S NEW 
OLD-FASHIONED YARN 


Send $2 for color card 
and yam sample 


PONEMAH YARN 
Aso t P.O. Box 522 Norwich, Conn. 06360R% 





Body Blueprints “AL ! 

1734 Scott St. 4 
St. Helena. C.A 94574 + 
$19.95 + 81.50 Shipping + CA tax | i 


-4 treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos with instruc- 

tions for bows. cockades. ruching, trims, corsi#es, Sarments, i 
decorative items. and flowers. "The most coniplete ribbonwork 4 
book of our century” ; 


























11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 





Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 








Smocking Dots, BlueorVellow § 2. $0ea. 
We carry over 160 fabrics including: Nelona Batiste in 6 colors; 
Pima Gingham in Scolors; Left-overfabricsfrom Designers including 
Ralph Lauren & Laura Ashley; patterns from over 80 Smocking & 
Heirloom sewing designers: Battenberg, Bobbin & Princess Lace 
Supplies, & books. Give us a try. We are user friendly and very 
helpful. If it’s new you can always find it here. We accept American 
Express, Checks & Money Orders. 

Catalog with updates $4.00; Swatches $7.00 (for three mailings). 
Designer Discount available with resale number. 


GARDEN FAIRIES TRADING CO. 
P.o. Box5770, Santa Rosa, 95402 707-573-1612 
California residents add 64<% sales tax 


95 


Marketplace 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Coniedale, Border Leicester, Bond and Tukidale sheep. 

Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 

Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks 
accepted. Also white and colored mohair and tanned sheepskins. 
Prompi, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 


P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658, Australia 
















NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


| THE SEWING SAMPLER 
— BUSINESS EDITION 


The Newsletter for Small Manufacturers'/Designers 


| 

| 

| 

| Quarterly newsletter includes designer profiles, | 
wholesale sources, cost analysis, pricing, and | 
information on marketing and promoting your 

| product. Plus crucialnon-sewing information: legal | 
requirements, tax information, financing, and more! 
Written by women with experience in the industry. | 

| 

| 

| 


| One year (four issues) - $12.00 
| Sample issue - $2.00 


| Or send $1.00 for catalog of newsletters, books, 
patterns, sewing supplies and fabric. 


| BUSINESS EDITION, SEWING SAMPLERPRODUC- 
TIONS, PO Box 39, Dept. TH, Springfield, MN 56087. 


Victorian Crazy Quilting ... Discover the romance! ; 
Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns. Also: exotic | 
embroidery materials, silk ribbons, unusual buttons and 

more. Send $1.00 for complete catalog (refundable), | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Dept. T 


Pe : 

The Maadic Needle 
| P.O. Box 144 
L_ Biddeford, ME 04005 
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| CLASSIC 
Li) CLOTHING ee 
OFA e. "t : 
BYGONE fue 
> ERA 
| 1900-1945 


BKOCHURE-$1L00 
FAIR WINDS AOTERN CO 
S19 N.JUNE ST. 
HOLL Ywoop, 
CALIFORNIA 
90056 
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JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
ARROWHEAD «a guernsey pullover 
rT 7 5 on | 






Sizes 32-52 

Pattern *3.00 
Catalog #1.00 
Yarn Samples *1.00 


27 Marsh Street » Newport, RI + 02840 


96 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish, For details, senda 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 


AyoTyeS' De SIGNERY 


CENTER SANDWICH,N.H. 





A Knitters’ Dream 
Come True, 
The 1991 International 
Knitting Market & 
Knitting Workshops 
March 14,15,16, 1991 
Adams' Mark Hotel, 
St. Louis, MO. 


Call or write TKGA for 


more information 
The Knitting Guild of America 
P.O. Box 1606 ¢« Dept. T 
Knoxville, TN « 37901 
(615) 524-2401 


— . 
/ S% HELENE RUSH DESIGNS 


bes e | KNITTING NEWSLETTER, published 
yr / bi-monthlyfeaturing patterns, techniques, 
a supplies and more. First issue is free. 
Also, books and colorful original sweater kits in 
wool and cotton. For subscription and kit information, 
send SASE with 2 stamps to: 
3 RIDGE DRIVE, DEPT. T, WINDHAM, MAINE 04062 
WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME. 
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Bond Owners 
Accessories & Instruction 


The Needleworks 


Tues.~Sat. 4345 Kemersville Rd. 
Kernersville, NC 27284 





650-0030 








handspun e plant dyed yarns 


of wool . silk . mohair/carded blends for spinners 
send SASE for ordering information 














<{).s? Catalog Subscription $3.50 


Handpainted Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 
canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 
Stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 
Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And much much more 

Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 

114 N. San Francisco St. 602-779-2676 
Flagstatf, AZ 86001 visa +. Mester. Carn 
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Colorin Depth 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 
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Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, buttonsamples- $10.00 


















Jesse’s Spring 


Route 1, Box 145 ~ Monrae, VA. 24574 
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MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 
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| 202-686-KNIT | 
\\ 4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
} Washington, D.C. 20008 


Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for info. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 










Passap - Knitking (Brother) 


LOW SYSTEM PRICES 


C, 
we 
<s, Cottons, 


SOF as, Mo- 


Catalog /Buying Guide $5.00 
(refundable with order) 

"How to Buy a Knit- A 
ting Machine" C a 

MasterCard ~~ Re 

Visa tf KN 


SP 


The KNITTING MACHINE: SHOP, Inc. 317/290-1500 
6350 W. 37th St. - Indianapoiis, IN 46224 - Tues-Sat 10-5 


Me lira vrelocmeltraptiitniiejcae| 


hairs, Acrylics, 


Luxury Blends 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


Yaron Sampler - 22 lines -$5.00 
(refundable with order) 





D.2.D 2 ¢ 1x 
IKNIT! 
The Puffin Hat fe 
“.) Well written instructions for brimmed 6) 
wool hats with 6 band designs - el 
' puffins, sheep, & others, $6.00 for % 
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booklet, postage included. Write: 
Dorothy S. Se 17 DanaSt., W. Lebanon, NH03784 
> SD 
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€&#F- COTTON is fun and easy to SPIN 
with our complete “Cotton Starter Box” 
Fiber-Spindle/Bowl-Instructions 
Send $17.50 to: Spin ‘n Weave ,a 
3054 N. Ist Ave., Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-9787 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 


Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middiesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 





Black Sheep Knitting 
101 N. West Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/send $1.00 for catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


February/March 1991 
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BCOMPAN YS 





Call toll free for a complete catalog 
of innovative quilting products. 


1-800-745-3596 


Australian Needlepoint 


INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED? #. tty 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ Be fay 
CANVASES. cataloa $200 “ff 


refundable 


Ouran Industries 
P.O. Box 24102 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


Terry’s Yarn Shop, Inc. 
15% to 23% Discount 
Knitking Knitting Machines & Accessories 


Send SASE For Price List: 
6508 Main « P.O. Box 1553 » Caseville, Ml 48725 
Phone: (517) 856-3449 













— for. Machine Knitters 
| ow 8p. te STOP STRUGGLING 

START KNITTING 
Course--12 Lessons 
with 12 Videos $95 


Guaranteed to make you 
a successful machine knitter! 


Video Rental Club--best Videos 


’ all machines--beginner to advanced 


Send SASE for /FREE| catalog 


MARLENE'S Videos & Books 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, 
Englewood, NJ 07631 (201) 569-8772 























RUGMAKING : 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES é 
Free Catalog . 

THE RUGGERY 

565 CEDAR SWAMP ROAD °| 

GLEN HEAD, NEW YORK 11545 bd 

*, 516-676-2056 SINCE 1921 $ 











| “Nordic Fiber Sita 


Traditional & Original Patterns & Kits 


Norwegian Rauma Yarns 
$3.50 Design Portfolio $5.00 Yarn Color Cards 


Deborah V. Gremlitz 
4 Cutts Rd, Durham, NH 03824 603-868-1196 





| COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


- pure cotton thread - patterns - and more! 
- pure cotton fabrics - 
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— Sew Natural } 
fabrics by mail 
é: 













“PASSAP OWNERS | 


Mercer Plating Attachment- fits all 
models-—allows 2 yarns to be knitted 
together-i.e. produce two tone effects, 
firmer knits, wool & acrylic to avoid irrita- 
tion, etc. Only $55.00 + $2.50Sall from 

b’4 = Para Tech, 35 Argonaut. Aliso Viejo. CA 


m 92656. [ re aler i inquir ies s invited, 





SILK SCARF BLANKS 
& SILK GARMENT BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk * 
* Top Quality 
Introductory 4 Scarf Assortment...$14.95 


LSASE for Free Catalog 


P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 
Phone/Fax (415) 647-1329 


QUALIN 


INTERNATIONAL 
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| MISH SLAT BONNET PATTERN SP 


Dp INCLUDES CHILD 6 WOMANS SIZES Dp 


$3.50 POST PAID 
CATALOG be ae ORPER 


FRIENDS PATTERNS (D 


1 50305 SR 145 H.H, 
S WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 ty 


or 
SD For MLUS. CATALOG-SENDS1 REFSNDED, 
() AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 
FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
yw AMISH DOLL PATTERNS —(D) 
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Marketplace 


New Leftover Yarn 
Knitting Books 


1. KNITTING AGAIN WITH LEFTOVER YARN - Learn 
N toincorporate leftover yarn amounts into wearables for adults, 

children - Includes kids “cow” pants, “pig” shirt,etc. Many cute 
designs! Over 20 patterns, plus bonus patierns. Price § 7.95 
2. MORE KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN - Over 40 
patterns - Gifts, kids, home & holiday items. Mostly using a skein 
or less of yarn. Quick, easy, cute new patterns. Price $ 10.95 

3. KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN - 60 original patterns using 

leftover yarn in different amounts. Sweatersfor babies to adults, cute 

kids things, holiday, gift items. Price $ 14.95 


earls additional Book CA residents add 6% Sales Tax. 
Canadians, U.S. Funds Please. ; 
FREE CATALOG of yarns, kits, supplies, send SASE 


Farin 


Frugal Knitting Haus, Dept. T, a ss, 
P.O. Box 30036, Stockton CA 95213-0036 F«s 


BATIKS AND 
OTHER IMPORTED 
FABRICS 


For catalog send $4 to: 


ONE WORLD FABRICS 
P.O. Box 4755 - Dept. TD : Key West, FL 33041 


Goku Perkins Tudustries 


INCORPORATED —_—x—?"== 
P.O. Box 8372 +» Greenville, SC 29604 
Fax: (803}277-2284 Phone: (803)277-4240 


Don't let these prices pass you "BUY" 
When inventory is gone - So is the price. 


To receive free samples , please send your request to address above. 


CONED Yam from ST. ANDREAS: This is the blend of mohair, wool, 
acrylic, and polyester. We have a variety of different colors, priced at just 
$4.25 per pound. 


BERNAT Yarn: Thisisalso a blendof polyester, wool, acrylic,andmohair. 
This is priced at $6.00 per bag , with 12, 1.75 oz.balls per bag. 


Just in: 18,000 lbs. acrylic craft yarn on hanks or cones. Special $3.25/Ib. 
Delivered to you by UPS. Send check for 10 Ib. minimum & specif y hanks 


Of Cones 


THE NEW ENGLAND YARN 
“CHARITY HILL FARM” 


100% wool grown and 
spun in New England 













Great colors, great Southwest 
olaloRiceleliilelale iy, /-e)/-/@e — lea) 


Available in kits or open stock 
FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVS. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T ) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
CLAP TCS PEE: 


1O0a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 





Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool’ 
and other machine washable yarns, on 
cones from England. COLOUR CARD $2 


Everything you've always wanted to do to 
wool, but were afraid to! 










Exquisicat Imports 
PO. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 
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TOUCHSTONE CENTER 
FOR CRAFT 


S 

1991 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
70 Courses - All Media - All Levels 

Featuring: Deborah Chandler 
Sharon Alderman Rtta Buchanon 
Heather Winslow 412-438-2811 
or write: TCC, P.O. Box 2141-TD, 
Uniontown, PA 15401. 


Appliqué DINOSAUR FACES ON HOODED TOWEL 
§& PLACEMAT WITH PREHISTORIC <a 


Pattern includes: one dinosaur 

& placemat design, complete 
instructions for hooded fowel (s444) 5 
and placemat. sewing hints 

& ideas for other uses. 


Sheer “wae 


Apotomguris (a 


* Specify face choice ge deny 
» $7.50 ea, PPD — Calif. add 6.25%tax 
* Prompt Shipping 


To: Magic Garden Designs, Dept. T 
P.O. Box 757, Arcata, CA 95521 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 





I 2 ARTS COURSES 


Ceramics—Brush Usage—Etching 


Painting—Tapestry—Photography —Silk Painting 
Drawing and Design—Papermaking 


Life Drawing—Raku 
June 23 to —METCHOSIN 
July 6,1991 [INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Brochure Of THE ARTS | 
911A Linden Avenue 


Victoria, BC, Canada V8V 4G8 
(604) 384-1698 






= 
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Cindy’ s Stitches 

af Books and other things for people with 

crealive Kleas. 

Doll Dressmaking, Knitting and more... 

: PL. Catalog $1.00; 1449 Glencoe Ave. 
Highland Park, IL., 60035 


e 
aX ~ 708-433-5183 





“na ae = ts Organizer 
ln SO file 
Mew | Everything at Your Fingertips # 


ae * Sewing Machine & Serger Dak: 
* eae™ and Maintenance Record 
\ E * Personal & Household Measurements 
+_—— * Pattems, Supplies & Book/Vicieo Lists 
f * Average Gament Yardages 

















- ee 


«po 7 —* Conversion Charis - Fabric Widths, 
Convenient & by 7 
Sins toe tens English/Metric & Needle Sizes 
+ Care Codes Chant 


Plus: 24 - 3" by 5" SwatchCards 


Also Avail ' Adcihesive stip secures fabric to Swatchcorcdt 


Pole Buea $16.50 + $2.50 StH 
Take just a few card¢ along | Rafe of Pocket watcher 


includes 10 SwaichCards. $3.75 + 1.50 S+H 
CA reskioents ~ Odd local sates tax 






| Information Pages Rent 
SwolchCard Refill 


QuifterSwatchbook, 
(800) 736-9321 & 


Softworks 


Dept THM 
1510 W. Hemlock 
So oxnard, CA 93035 





Lacemaking, Needlework, ” 










800-654-4341 


Fast friendly service for natural fibers. 
¢ Rowan Yarns & Kits « Tahki Imports 
¢ Manos del Uruguay » Plymouth Yarns 
¢ Classic Elite Yarns ¢ Harrisville Designs 
¢ Crystal Palace Yarns 
New from Rowan ..... 
Donegal Lambswool Tweed - the heather tones of 
Shetland without the scratchiness. 
Also ... Rowan Magazine #9. Call us for prices. 
VISA/MC. NJ residents add 7% sales tax. 
Free Color Brochure of latest Rowan Knit Kits with 
every order, or send LSASE 65¢ postage to: 


VIDA EVELYN 


fine yarns 
Dept T81, 26 Diamond Spring Rd. 
Denville, NJ 07834 

Tues. - Sat. 10-5 


201-625-9351 









GREAT DEALS! 


Schacht ¢ Glimakra * Norwood ¢ Ashford « Louét 
Harrisville Designs ¢ Clemes & Clemes ¢ Gaywool Dyes 
Bond Knitting Machines ¢ AVL Baby Dobby 
Weaving, Spinning, Kaituing Supplies. Mat Oider, insuuction 
No Sales Tax. MC. Visa. Discover 
411 N. Rodney - Helena, MT 59601 - 406/443-3359 

Toll-Free I-800-622-3025 


| Veer sa god... 


Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 
primitive wools « Norsk Kuntsvevgarn yarns * traditional tools 
50 pewter buttons and clasps ¢ sweater kits & books. 


CATALOGUE $1. SAMPLES: FLEECE & ROVINGS $5, 
TAPESTRY YARNS $3, KNITTING & RUG YARNS$5 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 
P.O. BOX 271-T, LEXINGTON, GA 30648 


French Ribbons™ Collection 
ys. White Laces™ 
* —, Our soft lacy cardigan was once a 
: \, sweatshirt. Handmade sweat- 
\ _ Shirt appliqued with crochet 
, cotton lace & roses. Pleated 
\ cuffs add tothe charm. Cardi- 
J gan (with invisible snaptape) 
~ or Pullover, $47. (S-XL) White, 
pink or black. “Complete kit (Incl. shirt, lace, roses, 
snaptape, pattern.) $28. Pattern only, $4.95. 
More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian Evening 
Bags, Big Button Sweatshirt, Flower Chintz Day Bag, 
Petite Sacques, Beaded Drawstring Bag. $4.95 ea; 3 or 
more, $4. each. 
Add $4.50 postage for each item or add .90 per pattern. Send 
$3 for catalog of whimsical patterns, kits handmade accesso- 
ries & dolls. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T391, P.O. Box 
65130, Baltimore, MD 21209. When in Baitimore, 
visit us at 853 North Howard Street, on Anitque Row. 


We invite you to order the SILK CITY 
FIBERS' 1991 YARN SAMPLER and 
COLOR STORY together with our 
introductory materials. 


Please send $3.00 to: 


Silk City Fibers 
155 Oxford St., Dept. TH901 
Paterson, New Jersey 07522 
(201) 942-1100 


(Visit our warehouse outlet open M-F 9:00 am - 1:00 pm) 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 


R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 
Route 3, Box 254-A1l 
Stoneville, NC 27048 
Tel. (919) 573-9830 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 
BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 


SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 
First and still finest The af 
Madein U.S.A since 1940 


® 
Made in the U.S.A., the iy 
Jiffy Steamer will give on 
you years of dependable ; J- gah ih 
f plus Pi 
performance. epee 
Prices subject to change. plus $5.00 p/h 


For additional information write for brochure 
| Crafts Unlimited 
ee 4986 Warwick 
e . Memphis, TN 38117 
wae? * o3 (901) 682-2358 


Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.0.D. 


SEAT APELIGUE 
Books by Mary Mulari 
ADVENTURE IN APPLIQUE 
Smartideasfordecorative machine 
stitches & fabricsfromyour"stash*. 
Trim sweaters, sweats, or any plain 
garment. 48 pages, color photos, 

spiral. $8.95 
ACCENTS FOR YOUR STYLE 
Appliqued jewelry & accessories, 
classy tone- on-tone & serger appliques you're sure to love. 
48 pages, color photos, spiral. $8.95 
BOTH BOOKS: $17.00 
Please add $2.50 to all orders for shipping 
MARY'S PRODUCTIONS 
Box 87-1291, Aurora, MN 55705 
NEW ORDER LINE - 9-5 central time weekdays 
800-562-5578 
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Personalized 


Fr <i 


Too 7/0 aan =| Hue & Gold . 
PO 6/0 [ (Ay wording) 18 4 [a7 ‘White =| Godel 
= —-— é1¢ 5/i- White lop ty 
wea 


800K 4 4/4” White w/Grey 2 5/8 White =/iue & Gold 
84K 7/8" White w/Grey £000 4 1/4" White w/Bus & Goid 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
fovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No C.0.D.'s please. 
US. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
400 for $44.00 © 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 
Prices based on one name — one style. De not split order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 Dept.T » Portland, OR 97230 





February/March 1991 
















LACEMAKING 
BEGINNER BOBBIN LACE KIT ssssssssnsnsesesneen $36 


VEDE O aa srccsctntivccastic 39 

SAVE when you purchase BOTH ........sssssscnereeees 70 
BEGINNER TAT TING KID siscevesisdsstscascsonetacenesrotines 7.50 
ss VEDE O  Giciccstsecitainscrarn 39 

“ANCHOR MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK” ........... 27 


(reprint of old favorite) 
Shipping: Please add 10% — excess will be refunded. 


SN OWGOOSE eoVEOn, 
P.O. BOX 927-T7 a ae 
CONIFER, CO 80433 = Re 
(303) 838-2276 Saez 


BRIDAL, CRAFT & 
NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 


‘Ribbon -Fabric 
‘Laces ‘Buttons -Quilting -Crochet Cottons 
“Sugar & Cream “Knitting Machine Yarns 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 

Newark Dressmaker Supply 

6473 Ruch Road 

Dept. 

PO. Box 2448 ~ 
Lehigh Valley, PA 18001 












417 E. Central 
Santa Maria. CA 93454 
(805} 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 
Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


Space Dyed & Natural 
Silk, Mohair aw 00), Cotton & Novelties 


The DROP SPINDLE 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
Spend a summer week or two living 
and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $1. for catalog. 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 

Dept. T RR 1, Box 104] 
a Ludlow, VT 05149 ~~ 
VERY SPECIAL 





Peace Fleece 
Soviet & American wool 
spun into a supersoft yarn. 
sold by the skein orin 
wonderful knitting kits. 
20 colors - Samples $2 


# SASE for brochure 


} Hat & Mitten Kit - 2 skeins Peace Fleece yarn 

(red&blue), 5 knitting patterns (baby-adult sizes), 
| brochure & 3 Peace Fleece Labels. send $19.50 to 
Peace Weavers, Rt 3 Bx 5725T, Be ille VA 22611 











It's the Quilters WisnDOOk!™ mm 


FR FE Quilting 


Catalog! 


112 Chock full of all the quilting i 
goodies you could wish for! 


”100's of quilting books, patterns, 

f_ notions, fabric medleys, quiltingaids, scrap 

| bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and | 
more! Send for your catalog today! 









LJ Free. Send name & address. We'll send your 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


QC) Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
[ your catalog to you by First Class mail! i 


[ senate: Keepsake Quilting. | 
i iT Dept. TMC19, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


PERLE COTTON YARN 

Sizes3/2ply and 5/2 ply (1,260 & 

| 2,100 yds/Ib.) Stocked in 63 

UP iy colors. 100% cotton, mercerized 

Lr and gassed. Reactive-dyed, color 

fast to 102°F. Precision-wound 

500 gr. cones, shrink wrapped. 

For sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 


send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THPC 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 
(201) 942-1100 


* 


‘VWset tht. arth Guttair 


¥ 


Linegue 4 Charming Kits to Minit 
Fine Natural Fibers 
- 
Tote Bag inched * 
Patterns also Avadabhe 
For brochure send 5Oc 4 LSASE to 
Depot TH 


Wis 


Marchants | to the Machine Knitter 


— 


136 pages of over 7 

send $4.00 to: KRU 4} KI NITS. 

PO Box 1587-T: Avon, CT «06001 
eit’. 


hs i eh 
: pete, : 


| ae + 4 -* . i 


: Saat ad span: 


maid mai 





Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3.50 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Payment must acconipany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. Deadline for the April/May issue is Jan- 
uary 10. 


WANTED - new or used cylinder for Masterweaver 
loom. Carl Cason, R2, Box 104, Wagoner, OK 74467. 
(918) 683-1462. 


UNUSUAL 4 DAY WORKSHOPS: Textile identification, 
dating, basic conservation: Cooperstown Textile 
School, P.O. Box 455, Cooperstown, NY 13326. (607) 
264-8400. 


NATURAL FIBER, YARNS, KNITTING ACCESSORIES. 
Catalog, swatches-$3.00, refundable with purchase: 
Catherine Knits, Dept. T, 83 Bay Ridge Ave., Brooklyn, 
NY, 11220-5003. 


ECUADOR - For Fiber Enthusiasts. See traditional fiber 
techniques while exploring Indigenous Weaving Cen- 
ters. March and September, 1991. For Brochure: Gwen 
Blakley Kinsler, 700 State Street, Racine, WI 53404. 


PRE—CUT QUILT TOP IXITS. Ready to sew. Send $1 for 
brochure #T. Quilts & Kits, P.O. Box 5122, St. Louis, 
MO 63139-0122. 


DON’T PAY RETAIL! Professional supplies and equip- 
ment, notions and services from the sewing industry 
now available by mail order. Descriptive list $3. Re- 
fundable with any purchase over $10. RAGBIZ, Box 
64417, Dallas, TX 75206. 


ULTRASUEDE APPLIQUE KIT, $11.95, send SASE for 
free information. Barb Wilson, Box 5536, Dearborn, 
MI 48128-5536. 


MARBLED FABRIC. Stunning 100% cotton original 
designs. 16-4” squares, $4.95. Other sizes available. JD 
Designs, 200 Sagamore Road, Seekonk, Ma 02771. 


CREATIVE EDGE - Bi-monthly newsletter features 
unique clothing designs; products; special offers. Sam- 
ple $4.00 - $18.00/year. Creative Edge, Box 327, Midd- 
letown, CT 06457. 


GREAT DIVIDE WEAVING SCHOOL. Learn tapestry 
weaving, intensive, fun. Brochure: Box W-1, Divide, CO 
80814-9018. (719) 687-3249. 


LADISH PEARL BUTTONS. 500 styles - will match fab- 
ric. “HOW TO ORDER” AND SAMPLES SEND $1. Deal- 
ers wanted. 4618 E. Central, Wichita, KS 67208. 


BABY CLOTHES — Delightful designs, natural fibers, 
machine washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalogue 
with samples $2. Oat Couture, Box 799, Dept. FIL, Tal- 
ent, OR 97540. 


BLUEPRINT SENSITIZED FABRICS. Ready to print, 
no chemicals to mix, no darkroom needed. Send 
LSASE: Blueprints, 1504 No. 7 Industrial Way, Bel- 
mont, CA 94002. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for free 
catalog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 108, 
Burlington, VT 05401 (802) 658-0013. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make your own inexpensive 
dress form, any size, shape. Easy, illustrated directions, 
$8.95. Sewing, 121 5th St. Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


WEAVE IN GREECE: Residential courses, May-October. 
Greek techniques, Oriental carpets. Katerina Kala- 
mitsi, 22300(A) Leonidion, GREECE. 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! Crepes, 
charmeuses, dupions, noils, jacquards, Thais, etc. 
Write/phone/fax for FREE SWATCHES of 50 plus silks 
or, for $8.00 check/credit card number receive FULL 
SET of 160 plus silks!! Angus International (TM), 6 
Fok Loh Tsun Rd., Kowloon City, HONG KONG. Tel 
011-852-718-2748 Fax 011-852-718-4565 anytime. 
Personal callers welcome! 
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PASSAP E-6000 four-color changer, motor, U-100E. Less 
than a year. Must sell. $3400. (413) 739-6728. 


BELTS— BUTTONS custom covered professionally. Your 
fabrics. Free catalog. Fashion Touches, Box 1541, 
Bridgeport, CT 06601. 


100% BEESWAX for batik, egg decorating, sewing or 
modeling. Also craftwax sheets in 12 colors. Call 800 - 
289-7668 for free price list. 


FINGERLAKES YARNS, soft wool & angora/wool 
blends. Samples, $2.50. Spinning, weaving, knitting 
supplies catalog $2. Woolery, RD1, Genoa, NY 13071. 
(315) 497-1542. 


FULL—GATHERED LACES, trims/findings, craft pat- 
terns. Free catalog. Columbia Garment Co., P.O. Box 
349, Columbia, PA 17512. 


BEADS! JEWELRY SUPPLIES! Semi-precious, pear|s, 
Austrian crystal, findings. Samples, $5. Necklace kit, 
$15. Wholesale catalog, $2 (refundable). Rebshan’s, 
P.O. Box 7808, Dept. T, Northridge, CA 91327. 


FREE KNITTING MACHINE supply catalog. Passap, 
Singer, Studio products. Call now for FREE catalog. 
800-745-5739. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT finance your small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
(707) 449-8600. (LB9) 


DISCOUNT BOOKS! The best in sewing, serging and 
machine knitting. CALL now for FREE booklist. 800- 
745-5739. 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS. Quality products and 
prompt, personal service. Catalog, $1. Spring Creek 
Farm, Box 466-T, Mound, MN 55364. 


MUSK OX QIVIUT Homegrown handcombed fiber with 
minimal guardhair. Sold raw, dehaired or spun 2 ply 
150 yds/oz. Send $3 and legal SASE for samples and 
brochure to The Musk Ox Company, Dept. T, 633 Fish 
Hatchery Rd., Hamilton, MT 59840. 


DISCOUNT THREADS !! Wooly nylon, Decor 6, Sulky 
etcetera. ALL COLORS! Call now for FREE samples. 
800-745-5739. 


LEARN THE ART OF TATTING LACE “How to Tat” for 
beginners. Making crazy quilts and the hand embroi- 
dery stitches that go on them. Also “Fun with Paper” 
learn scherenschnitte and making paper beads. Two 
hour videos show all. $32.00 ppd each. Carpenters 
Crafts, P.O. Box 1283T, Alton, IL 62002. (618) 462-1768. 


LYCRA. You won’t be disappointed with LGF’s variety, 
prices and prompt service! Send $2.25 for nylon/lycra 
OR $2 for cotton/lycra OR $4 for both sets, 70 plus 
swatches! LGF, Box 58394 (T), Renton, WA 98058. 


BUILD A SOFA, chair and love seat! For about $150 
each! Easy design kit $25. (707) 579-3675 for 
information. 


DYEING TO QUILT. Hand dyed, high quality, 100% 
cotton cloth. Available in dark to light as well as 
“across the color wheel” gradations. Send $4 for 
swatches. Sonya Lee Barrington, 837 47th Avenue, 
San Francisco, CA 94121. 


TALL TABLES for crafts/layout. Low prices! Different 
back-relieving kinds available. Call for brochures. 800- 
745-5739. 


HANDSPUN YARN FROM MAINE! In a beautiful bou- 
quet of colors. For samples send SASE to Leewood 
Farm Handspun Yarn, 95 Crams Hill Rd., E. Baldwin, 
ME 04024. 


NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL THINGS for knitters and 
needleworkers. $1 plus LSASE (45¢). Studio 35, Box 
021177T, Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 


SEW IT! Riding attire for the show ring PLUS dusters, 
split skirt, square dance. Brochure $1. Jean Hardy Pat- 
terns, 2151 La Cuesta Drive, Santa Ana, CA 92705 


ONT NY 
Keyr 
e td] e TH E 
CRONIN Ce 
ma (oYor=tahamiclelarersmiae)an 
Designer cutting rooms ... 
Exclusive imports, 
cottons, silks, wools, 


Ultrasuede® in 35 colors ... 
Mail orders filled. 


Beye 
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5015 Columbia Pike 
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Just $9Q7* 


SUSSMAN PRO LITE 
SUSSMAN PM LITE 
SUSSMAN PM 100 
ROWENTA DA-33 
ROWENTA DA82 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT A DISCOUNT 


Major Brands at Minor Prices 


5 THREAD SERGERS 
from $419* 

ELECTRONIC 

SEWING MACHINES 
from 449* 


“PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines » Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 
4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


e ? t 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Avenue St Johnsbury. VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 wya,, 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 SINGER 
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ANNE POWELL LTD. 


Fine Needlework, 
Accessories and Gifts 


f 
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Our new catalog features sterling silver 
needlework tools - antique and new. Enamel 
“Battersea” boxes. Precious dolls and gifts. 
Nostalgic original cross stitch charts. 
“Glenshee” evenweave linen. Thimble 
holders, too, Also rare Victorianneedletools. 
Send $3.00 for our new catalog. 
Anne Powell Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3060 
Stuart, Florida 34995-3060 
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Wear the hot look 


of the new 
Southwest 


A e Aztec print 
bandana 

e 9mm Pony 
beads 

es, « Metallic 

© beads 
»*e Conchos 

e Instructions 

e Pattern 
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Kit 












Make this beautiful designer scarf in 
about an hour — with No Sewing! It’s 
so easy! And at a fraction of the 
department store or boutique price. 
Includes everything you need. Order 
now and get a Special Bonus! 


TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 
Send $5.95 check or M.0. plus $1.50 aie ; 
oe kit to: Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T291, P.O. Box 

934, Ft. Worth, TX 76113. Limit 2. Offer ends 
7/31/91. Kit not available in stores. Mail order 
only. Texas residents add 7% tax. Good in U.S. and 
U.S. possessions only. 
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The woman who sews 
explains why she is wearing 
dirty sneakers 


by Maggie Meier 


I sew beautifully. Everyone says so. The 
sunny room at the front of the house, the 
one that faces south and looks out on 

the street, is given over to my sewing 
machines. I am a familiar face at the 
fabric store, an outspoken authority on 
the dressmaker’s art. I can convert 

inches to centimeters. I can identify the 
ash at the edge of a burn test. I know 

the correct pronunciation of Issey Miyake. 

And I dress like a damn rag bag. 

Despite a closet full of fabric, I have 
nothing to wear. It is pridefulness that 
keeps me in the same crummy pair of 
jeans when I could be dressed in 
something interesting and rare. I won’t pay 
retail for a piece of ordinary sportswear that 
I could make myself. I won’t stoop to liking 
ready-made when I could have handmade. 

I own the entire Ralph Lauren 
pattern oeuvre. And yet I find myself 
downtown in my husband’s ratty old 
flannel shirt. I should be ashamed. 

My antediluvian college footlocker is 
full of handwoven woolens from a variety 
of Commonwealth countries. A waving 
azure field of flax lies captured in a bolt of 
handkerchief linen that leans against 
the bookcase where I store my sewing 
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books. If clothing is a language, it is 
one that I can read but do not speak. 

I spend my time imagining that I will 
produce magnificent things from the 
union of fabric and printed pattern. My 


' clothes will be the visible manifestation of 


the union of body and spirit. 

And that is just the problem. Angels’ 
robes are shining white. Mortal flesh 
corrupts. The Ungaro jacket, in my hands, 
becomes a lumpy disappointment. It’s just 


| this side of perfect and therefore an affront 


to my perfectionist’s ideals. To cut up the 
cerise woolen challis fora Donna Karan 
cocktail dress is to throw it away slowly. Yet 
to buy something off the rack is to settle, to 
reach an accommodation with the 
indignities of mass production. 

So I meet my kid’s teacher in a four- 
year-old dress from J. C. Penney and hope 
she understands without being told that 


| when I find time I'm going to make up 


some soft green Chinese raw silk into an 
outfit so beautiful you could die from it. 
“Tm dressed like the bottom of the 
missionary barrel,” I tell her, “but these 
aren't my real clothes.” 

My real clothes are stored in my sunny 
front room in the form of pure potential. 


A stand-up comedienne from 
Wareham, MA, Maggie Meier says it’s 
easier to be funny when you can make 
faces at the audience. 
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Attention 
Retailers 


If vou would like to car- 
rv Threads in vour store, 
just write or call 1-S00- 
243-7252, and find out 
how easy it is to set up 
an account directly with 
us—no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 
63 S. Main St. 
Box 5506 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


ANYONE CAN USE 


HNIT ONE 


The easy-to-use computer 
software that adjusts knitting 
instructions to your gauge 
and size. 


Just load KNIT ONE into your 
IBM or compatible PC, type in 
your size, gauge, and pattern, 
and KNIT ONE rewrites the 
pattern, line by line, to your 
size and your gauge. 


Made for KNITTERS, not 
programmers! 
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Write for more information or SEND $79.95 
(Check or American Express) TODAY! 


Name ___ 
Street 
City | _St Zip 


AX#¥, ; ) 1} ) yj yj yp y y y yyy y 


Signature Exp 
Penelope Craft Programs Inc., Dept T25 
P.O. Box 1204, Maywood, NJ 07607 
(201) 368-8379 
(NJ Residents add $5.60 sales tax) 
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Truly Automatic i ———— -_ ) Programdisplay™ 
Self-Adjusting | : | Window previews 
Tension — /he dial stitch patterns and 
moves according to the combinations belore 
command of the Sewing you Sew 


Advisor A VIKING EXCLUSIVE. 









A VIKING EXCLUSIVE. 

eae Pictogram™ 
infodisplay™ —— Computerized 
Window tells you all - uleigeelia') 


you need to know to sew 
Fleven different functions 


ior unique one 
of-a-kind creations 


displayed / A VIKING EXCLUSIVE. 
A VIKING EXCLUSIVE.  —_ “= 

se i ~ Na Ten Buttonhole 
Quality-built in : ™ — Styles including sensor 
Sweden. foot for perfect button: 
A VIKING EXCLUSIVE. 


—_ holes everytime 
= A VIKING EXCLUSIVE. 


Sewing Advisor™ 
Feature always active — 
presets machine for 
perfect sewing results 

A VIKING EXCLUSIVE. 


Please send more information about Viking’s family of 
computerized sewing machines. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Phone 
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he familiar fabric im- 
ages in Lia Cook’s 
masterpieces are tech- 
nical compositions of paint- 
ing, computerized weaving, 
sewing, and quilting. Sashays, 
crazy quilts, pockets, and 
drapes start as painted abaca 
paper, pieced and cut into 
strips for weft, and woven with 
a dyed rayon warp. This 
“cloth” is further subjected to 
washing, compressing, and 
perhaps more slashing, rear- 
ranging, and sewing, before it 
emerges from its two-dimen- 
sional form into a final three- 
dimensional illusion. (Photos 
by Lia Cook) 








